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PREFACE. 



The great and increasing favour experienced by 
this Library ha& induced the publishers to employ 
the utmost exertion to make the present woi^, as it 
is more extensive than fm^r o£ its predecessors, stA 
more deserving of pubUc approbation. To imbody 
in a popular form and moderate compass a full view 
of the History, the Natural Features, the Political 
and Social State of British India, was, they were 
sensible, a task which could be better accomplished 
by a combination of varied talents than by any one 
individual. Under this impression they engaged 
the co-operation of a number of gendemen whose 
abilities and acquirements have raised them to the 
first eminence in their respective departments of 
literature and science. These distinguished per- 
sons embarked in the undertaking with a full sense 
of its importance, and each with an ardent zeal to 
contribute his share in rendering tius work more 
complete than any yet given to the worid respecting 
British India. The publishers trust they may con- 
fidentiy assert that information, derived from the 
most authentic sources, has been in every instance 
employed with judicious care. 

Mr. Murray, autiior of the hotorical and descrip- 
A2 
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tive department, commences with a general account 
of the grand Natural Features of India, leaving to 
his scientific coadjutors the task of illustrating them 
in detail. He then proceeds to exliibit that splen- 
did series of discoveiy and triimiph bj which the 
Portuguese achieved the Maritime Passage to India, 
and established their sway over a great extent of 
its shores. These events, which to the importance 
of truth add the interest of romance, being nairate^ 
in voluminous works in a foreign language, were 
never before combined in a form suited to general 
perusaL The early Voyages and Settlements of the 
English also include many incidents characteristic 
of ^e enterprise that paved the way for the amazing 
power at which the nation has now arrived. 

After iSbe discovery and early trade with India, 
the next ofc(ject is its History. This necessarily 
commences with the Mohammedan invasion, the 
remotest period concerning which authentic records 
exist A comprehensive view is taken of the Revo- 
lutions of the Patan and Mogul dynasties, the most 
splendid in the East, and the story of which is diver- 
ged with striking vicissitudes of rise and fall — of 
grandeur and humiliation— of cruelty and the be- 
nevolent exercise of power* Particular attention 
has been paid to the internal economy of this pow- 
erful court; a subject hitherto much overlooked, 
yet for which ample materials are afforded both by 
oriental records and by the observations of intelli^ 
gent European travellers. 

Att^tion is next attracted by a train of events 
which are at once memorable in the military annals 
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PREFACE. V 

of the world, and deeply interesting to this coun- 
try. This is the Conquest of India by the British ; 
when a few merchants, with a handM of troops, 
and struggling against European rivalry, subverted 
all the states which had sfHtmg from ^ ruins of 
the Mogul empire, and became arbiters of the des- 
tiny of upwards of one hmulred millions of human 
beings placed at the opposite extremity of the globe. 
In this important recital the writer has collected into 
one view ^e incidents which distinguished the sev- 
eral contests, instead of passing repeatedly from 
one to another, and carrying them all forward with 
a regard to nothing but the ordwr of time. This 
plan, followed with such success by Mr. Hallam in 
his History of thp Middle Ages, renders the narra- 
tive more perspicuous as well as more interesting. 

The historical -portion of the work concludes with 
a desoription of the Present State of British India. 
An account is given of the celebrated people by 
whom it is inhabited, whose mythology, literature, 
arts, and social institutions exhibit a marked dis- 
simflarity to those of Europe, yet bear tiiie impress 
of high civihzation extending to a remote period. 
The next object is to show the arrangements by 
which the Company, with so inconsiderable a force 
of British troops, hold these immense dominions in 
subjection. It was thought of importance to explain 
the different mtuations in which young men go out 
to India, the mode and terms of (heir appointment, 
and the manner in which their life is spent during 
their residence in that country. Attention is also 
directed to the different branches of industry carried 
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on in the great eastern empire. A condensed sum* 
mary is added of the valuable information respect- 
ing the commerce of India, recently collected by 
parliamentary inquiry, but which, being scattered 
through voluminous reports, is not accessible to the 
general reader. 

The Natural History of this extensive region has 
hitherto been imperfectly recorded. The active 
exertions, however, of enlightened individuals, hb- 
erally supported or employed by the Company, have 
lately collected a great mass of materials ; though, 
being dispersed in numerous costly volumes, it re- 
quired the assistance of able writers to arrange and 
methodize them. The illustrations of <he Zoology 
of India, by Mr. Wilson, of its Botany, by Dr. 
Greville, and of its Climate, Geolc^^ and Minr 
eralogy, by Professor Jameson, exhibit in a con- 
densed form all the grand phenomena which these 
departments of nature present. 

The magnificent quadrupeds which roam through 
the forest and mountain territories, the birds of 
rich plumage, the numberless insects — all differing 
from those which animate our nOTthem dimates — 
afford Mr. Wilson an opportunity of displaying 
his profound acquaintance vriih. Zoology, and his 
powers of spirited and picturesque delineation. 

Dr. Greville, whose publications have enrolled 
him in the first class of living botanists, has found 
in the A'aried vegetation of this finely-watered coun- 
try ample scope for his talent of accurate descrip- 
tion. In regard to this particular branch of the 
science he has derived great advantages from hb 
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intimate connexion with Dr. Waltich, whose exer- 
tions, under the munificent patronage of the Com- 
pany have brought such vast accessions to our 
kno^edge of Oriental Botany. 

Professor Jameson, who has long stood at the 
head of geological science in Scotland, has dili-* 
gently collected all the facts yet obtained respecting 
the structure and composition of the vast mountain- 
ranges by which India is traversed. In connexion 
with the Geology and Mineralogy, he has illustrated 
the Hydrography, and also the Climate, both of 
which present many remaikable peculiarities. 

The effects of the climate of India upon Eu- 
ropean constitutions are so very in^rtant that it 
was considered fortunate when Dr. Ainslie, who 
had paid particular attention to this subject, under- 
took to commiuiicate, under the head of Medical 
Observations, such directions as might be most 
useful to those who are to continue the greater part 
of their lives in that country. Tliis article, besides 
the infcmnation which it conveys to individuals, will 
be found to contain remarks that may be advan^ 
tageously considered by the Company in regard to 
a judicious selection of recruits for their military 
service. 

The diseases of Indiahavingbeenmentioned, it was 
impossible not to assign a prominent place to Spas- 
modic Cholera, — ^that anvful malady which, wafted 
from its distant shores, has spread dismay over so 
many lands, and now prevails in the heart of Britain. 
The ample reports published at the different presi- 
denciesf and the most valuable of &e recent pub- 
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licatioas at home, have hMn eaftfully ciHisulted. 
From these materialsi joined to personal obsenrar 
tion dmiog the prevalent of the distemper at Mus- 
selburgh, Mr. Rhind has drawn up a concise view 
both of the symptoms and treatment in India, and 
of the modifications which these haye undergone m 
our own country, — ^thus afiotding not only a view 
of the disease when it first broke out, but hints 
fi-om the experience of physicians at home, which 
may be of advantage to other practitioners. 

The Astronomical Knowledge and Computations 
of the Hindoos have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion among the learned in Europe ; hence the 
dissertation on these points by a gentleman so weU 
qualified to explain diem as Professor Wallace, 
cannot fidl to gratify Hie reader. He has also en- 
riched the work by an account of the extensive Trig- 
onometrical Surveys performed by Colonel Lamb- 
ton on the peninsula of India. 

The voyage to India, undertaken both for pur- 
poses of commerce and for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers, has become an object of national concern. 
The publishers, therefore, procured fix)m Captain 
Clarence Dalrtmple an account of the Navi- 
gation, with instructions concerning the choice of 
vessels and outfits, very usefiil to those about to 
proceed to the East Having obtained the val- 
uable aid of James Horsburgh, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hydrographer to the honoinmble East India Com- 
pany, Caj^ain Dalrymple has not only noticed all 
the particulars interesthig to the public, but brought 
forward a series of authentic sailing instructions, 
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whichy embracing as they do the late observations 
of Captain Owen, may be of much advantage to 
professional men. The project of a new mode of 
communication with India, — ^in steam-vessels by 
the Red Sea, — also demanded attention. This sub- 
ject had received the mature consideration of one 
long versant in all that relates to the interests of 
India, — Sir John Malcolm; and the reader will 
find the views of that distinguished officer commu- 
nicated to the pubHc in the paper of Ci^tain Dal- 
rymple. 

The Map has been constructed on as large a 
scale as could be convenientiy introduced. The 
most anxious care has been taken to render it com- 
plete ; so that it may be useftd as a general map of 
India, as well as specially illustrative of the present 
volumes. With this view not only every object 
and place in itself important has been inserted, but 
also the villages and detached spots which have 
been the theatre of any remarkable occurrence men- 
tioned in the course of the work. 
Edinbukgh, 2lst Marckf 1832. 
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HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT 

or 

BRITISH INDIA- 



CHAPTER I. 



General View of the Natural Features of India, F 

Orett Importance always attached to India— Its Outline and Donndaries 
— <9eneral Aspect— The great central Plain— Provinces of wiiich it 
is oomposed— Vegetable and animal Productions— The Great Desert 
— ^Btountain-region or the Himmaleh— Belt or Border of thick Jungle 
—Tract of Lower HiUs-r Elevated Ranges— Their steep and rugged 
Character— Change in vegetable and animal Nature— The different 
River-jriena— Valleys— Cashmere, central Region of the Himmaleh 
— Awfol Scenery— Dangerous Passes— Difficulty of Respiration — 
Soitfces of the Jumna and Ganges— Pilgrimage— The Deccan— 
Ranges of Hills— The Ghauts— Opposite Coasts— Central Table-plains 
—Scenery— Influence of the physical Clyaracter upon the political 
State of these different Regions. 

Of all the countries on the Asiatic continent, India from 
the earliest ages has excited the greatest interest, and en- 
joyed the highest celebrity. The exploits of the conquerors 
who made it the object of their warlike expeditions, as also 
the splendid productions of nature and art which were thence 
imported, procured for it a great name even in the remotest 
^eras of classical antiquity. . It has all along appeared to the 
imagination of the Western World as adorned with what- 
ever is most splendid and gorgeous^ glittering, as it were, 
with gold and gems, and redolent of fragrant and delicious 
odours. Though there be in these magnificent conceptions 
«omethinf romantic and illusory, still India fmnns uuques- 
B2 
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tionably one of the most remarkable renons that extft OB 
the surface of the elobe. The varied grandeur of its scenery, 
with the rich and copious productions of its soil, are not 
equalled in any other country. It is also extremely prob- 
able that it was, if not the first, at least one of the earliest 
seats of civilization, laws, arts, and of all the improvementa 
of social life. These, it is true, have at no period attained 
to the same pitch of advancement as among Europeans ; 
but^they have, nevertheless, been developed in very original 
anj peculiar forms, displaying human nature under the 
most striking and singular aspects. 

The strong interest which India in itself is thus calcu« 
lated to excite must to us be greatly heightened by /the 
consideration of its having become so completely a province 
of the British empire. The government of this country 
now directs the fortunes of a nundred millions of people 
placed at the opposite extremity of the globe ; and hence 
the well-being of the state is intunately suspended on that 
of this vast dependency. The connexion, too, is peculiarly 
strengthened by the great number of British subjects who 
are constantly going out to administer the affairs of that 
important colony. Closer personal ties in many instances 
are thereby formed ^ith our extern settlements than with 
the difierent provinces of Britain itself. Thousands to 
whom Cornwall and Devonshire are almost strange lands 
are connected by the most intimate social relations with 
Madras and Calcutta. For such persons the history and 
description of our Indian possessions, independently of the 
grandeur of the subject and its connexion with national 
wealth and power,^ must have a peculiar interest, as being 
closely associated with the pursuits and prospects of their 
dearest friends. 

India is enclosed by very grand natural boundaries. Its 
whole northern frontier is separated from the hiffh table- 
land of Thibet by the chain of the Himmaleh Mountainsi 
which, by recent observation, appears to reach at least as 
great a height as any other ridge by which the globe is 
traversed. The western and eastern limits are formed by 
the lower course of two great rivers, — the Indus on one side 
and the Brahmapoutra on the other. The southern portion 
iionsists of a very extensive peninsula sunrounded by the 
ocean. Ouier countries have often been comprehended 
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under the general appellation of India, particokrly Cabal 
and Candahar, which ranked long as provinces belonging to 
the Mogul emperors ; but this was in consequence of tl^se 
warlike rulers having conquered India, and transferred 
thither the seat of their empire. These districts, it i« ob- 
vious, bear a jnuch closer, relation to Persia and Tartary ; 
and when they are included in India, that country being 
extended beyond its great river-line on the north-west, has 
in that direction no longer any decided natural boundaries. 
But within the limits above drawn we shall find a religion, 
lan^ages, manners, and institutions characteristic of this 
region, and distinguishing it from all the other countries of 
Asia. 

India, t]ius defined, though some of its extremities have 
not been very precisely determined, may be described gene- 
rally as lying between the 8th and 34th degrees of north 
latitude, and the 68th and'92d of east longitude. It thus 
extends somewhat above 1800 miles firom north to south, 
and at its greatest breadth nearly 1500 from east to west. 

In treating of this extensive and important country, it 
will be useful to begin with a general survey of its natural 
qualities and geographical features. These are distin- 
guished at once by their grandeur and their variety. India 
18, as it were, an epitome of the whole earth. It has re- 
gi(Mis that bask beneath the brightest rays of a tropical sun, 
and others than which the most awful depths of the polar 
world are not more dreary. The varying degrees of eleva- 
tion produce here the same changes that arise elsewhere 
from the greatest difference of position on the ^earth's sur- 
face. Its vast plains present the double harvests, the luxu- 
riant foliage, and even the burning deserts of the torrid 
zone; the lower heights are enriched by the fruits and 
grains of the temperate climates; the upper steeps are 
clothed with the vast pine forests of the north ; while the 
highest pinnacles are buried beneath the perpetual snows 
of the arctic zone. We do not in India, as in Africa and 
the polar regions, see nature under one uniform aspect ; 
we have to trace her gradual, yet rapid, transitions between 
the most opposite extremes that can exist on the surface 
of the same planet. 

The main body, as it were, of India, the chief scene 
of herniatchless fertility, and the seat of her great empires, 
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18 composed of a plain extending along its entire breadtk 
from east to west, between the Brahmapoutra and the Indus, 
and reaching across from the great chain of mountains to 
the high table-land of the southern peninsula. It may thi|8 
possess a length of 1500 miles, with an average breadth 
of from SOO to 400. The line of direction is generally from 
south-east to north-west, following that of the vast moun- 
tain-range which bounds it on the north, and from whosiD 
, copious streams its fruitfrilness is derived. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the country watered by the great river 
of China, it may be considered the finest and most fertile 
on the face of the earth. The whole of its immense sur- 
face, if we leave out an extensive desert-tract to be pres- 
ently noticed, forms one continuous level of unvaried rich- 
ness, and over which majestic rivers, with slow and almost 
insensible course, diffuse their sealike expanse. 

Of this general character of the Indian plain the province 
of Bengal presents the most complete and striking example. 
Its wide surface is not diversified with a rock or even a hil- 
lock. The Ganges pours through it a continually widen- 
ing stream, which, during the ramy season, covers a great 
extent with its fertilizing inundation. From this deep, 
rich, well-watered soil, the sun, beating with direct and in- 
tense rays, calls forth an almost unrivalled power of vegeta- 
tion, and makes it one entire field /Of waving grain. B^ar, 
higher up the current, bar the same general aspect, though 
its surfece is varied by some slight elevations ; but Ailalut- 
bad, higher still, is mostly low, warm, and fruitful, exactly 
like Bengal. North of the river the provinces of Oude and 
Rohilcund, sloping gradually upwards to the mquntaina, 
enjoy a more cool and salubrious climate, and display in 
profusion the most valuable products both of Asia and Eu- 
rope. Here the valley of the Ganges terminates, and ia 
succeeded by that of the Jumna, more elevated, and neither 
so well watered nor quite so fertile. The Doab, or territory 
between the two rivers, cannot be made very productive 
without artificial irrigation, which, during the late troublous 

Jeriods, has been much neglected. To the south of the 
umna, and along the course of its tributary the Chumbul, 
the surface is broken by eminences extending from the 
hills of Malwah and Ajmere ; while even amid its most- 
level tracts, insulated rocks, with perpendicular sides and 
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level saminits, fonn those almost im{>regnable hill-forts, so 
much celebrated in Indian history. Westward of Delhi 
begins the Great Desert, which we shall at present pass 
over to notice the Plain of the Punjaab, where the five tribu- 
taries of the Indus, rolling their ample streams, reproduce 
the fertility and luxuriance of that which is watered by the 
Ganges. High cultivation, too frequently obstructed by 
public disorders an^ the ruder character of the people, is 
alone wanting to make it rival the finest porticms of the 
more eastern territory. 

Throughout the whole of this vast plain the process 
of cultivation has effectually rooted out the original pro- 
luetions of nature to substitute plants and grains studiously 
fitted for human use. Even under the most careful man- 
agement, few of those delicate and exquisite shrubs are 
reared which have given celebrity to the vegetable kingdom 
of the East. Here are quite unknown those aromatic gales 
which perfiime the hilly shores of Malabar and the oriental 
blands. Its staples consist of solid, rich, useful articles, 
such as are produced by strong heat acting on a deep, moist, 
and fertile soil ; rice, the eastern staff of life ; sugar, the 
most ^[enerally used of dietetic luxuries; opium, whose 
narcotic qualities have made it everywhere so highly prized ; 
indigo, the most valuable substance used in dymg ; and in 
the drier tracts cotton, which clothes the inhabitants of the 
East, and affords the material of the most delicate and beau« 
Ufhl fiibrics. This entire subjection to the plpugh or the 
spade, joined to the want of variety in the surface, gives to 
this great central region a tame and monotonous aspect. 
Baber, its conqueror, complains in his Memoirs of the uni- 
form and uninteresting scenery which everywhere met his 
eve, and looks back with regret to the lofty cliffs, thQ green 
slopes, and murmuring streams of his native land. 

In spite, however, of every human effort, some tracts are 
left uncultivated in consequence of political disorder and 
misrule ; while in others nature, under the combined influ- 
ence of moisture and heat, makes efforts so powerful as to 
baffle all attempts to modify or control them. She then 
riots in unbounded luxuriance, and covers large tracts with 
that dense, dark, impenetrable mass of foliage and vegeta- 
ti«m crowded and twined together, which is called juTigle^ 
wad which opposes an almost impassable barrier even to an 
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afnay* Trees spreading on every skle their gigantic armsy 
thorny and prickly shrubs of every size and shape, cimeb 
shooting in a (e^ months to the height of sixty feet, com- 
pose the chief materials of those close natural palisades. 
Even in the open plain, the banian and other single trees, 
when full scope is given to their growth, spread out into the 
dimensions of a considerable forest. 

From the cultivated regions the various classes of wild 
beasts are excluded with the utmost solicitude. Even the 
domestic species are not reared in great numbers, nor to any 
remarkable size o^ strength. There is a small cow with a 
hump, fit only for draught, but which the Hindoo regards 
as a sacred object. Light active steeds are bred by the na- 
tives for predatory excursions, while for regular military 
service the large and strong Turkish horse is preferred ; but, 
on the other hand, the wooded tractsi where nature revels 
uncontrolled, are filled with huge and destructive animals. 
The two most remarkable quadrupeds are the elephant and 
the tiger. The former, of a species distinct from that of* 
Africa^ is here not merely pursued as game, but, beinff 
caught alive, is trained for the various purposes of state, 
hunting, and war. The tiger, the formidable tenant of the 
Bengal jungle, supplies the absence of the lion ; and though 
not quite equal in strength and majesty, is still more fierca 
and destructive. These two mighty animals are brought 
into conflict in the Indian hunts. The elephant is then 
used as an instrument for attacking his fiercer bat less vig- 
orous rival. The hunter, well armed, is seated^on the bade 
of this huge animal, and in the first advance the whole body 
of the assailants are ranged in a line. When the combat 
commences, the elephant endeavours either to tread down 
the tiger with his hoof, crushing him with the whole weight 
of his immense body, or he assails him with his long and 
powerful tusks. Whenever either of these movements can 
be fully accompUshed, the effect is .irresistible ; but the 
tiger, by his agility, and especially by his rapid spring re« 
sembling the Aighl of an arrow, often succeeds in fastening 
upon the legs and sides of his unwieldy adversary, and in< 
flicts deep wounds, while the latter is unable either to resist 
or to retaliate. Even the rider, notwithstanding his ele* 
vated seat and the use of aims, is not on such occasionB 
wheUy exempt £rom dann^er. 
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To cQO&i^ete the sdrvey of the great Indian plain, there 
remains to be deseribed, as already hinted, one feature 
wholly dissimilar to all the rest. Immediately westward 
of the Jumna the general level of the country attains a 
point of elevation, whence it descends on both sides ; and 
all the rivers flowing from the high mountain-range roU 
either eastward and become tributary to the Ganges, or 
westward to pour their waters into the Indus. Between 
these two rivers and their respective branches there inter- 
venes a considerable space, which is refreshed only by a 
few small rivulets that spring up and disappear amid the 
waste. Thus is formed a desert of extent sufficient to 
compose a mighty kingdom, and occupying the whole 
breadth in that direction, from the mountains to the ocean. 
This entire region, about 600 miles long and 300 broad, 
presents an aspect nearly similar to the most dreary tracts 
of Arabia and Africa. According to the observations of 
Mr. Elphinston, who crossed it in his way to Cabul, the 
eastern division consists of sand heaped often into hills of 
surprising elevation, and so loose, that whenever the horses 
quitted the path hardened by beating, they sank above the 
knee. Over- this wilderness, however, is scattered some 
coarse grass, with stunted and prickly shrubs ; while in the 
midst of the sand there grow large watermelons, afl[brding 
the most delicious refreshment to the thirsty traveller. At 
wide intervals are found villages, or rather clusters of mud 
huts, round which are reared crops of coarse grain and 
pulse, whose stalks, like shrubs, standi distinctly separate 
from each other. Yet a considerable population must be 
sprinkled over this immense desert, since Bikaneer, in its 
centre, presents, though on a small scale, the aspect of a 
city adorned with palaces, temples, and other spacious edi- 
fices* Westward of that town the soil is generally a hard 
clay, variegated only by mounds of sand. Poogul, a vil- 
lage of straw huts, defended by a ruinous mud fort, encom* 
passed with naked hills, and amid a sea of- sand without a 
trace of vegetation, appeared a spot so desolate that it 
seemed astonishing how any human beings could make it 
their abode. On the more smooth and level portions of 
this dreary tract- the traveller is tantalized by\he phenome- 
non of mirage^ producing before him the appearance of im- 
mense lakes that even reflect the surrounding objecta ; and 
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the illnsion contimies till he has almost touched the watery 
sembl&nce, and finds it to consist of the same arid soil at 
the Test of the desert. 

North of this great plain of India^ and along its whole 
extent, towers the mountain-region of the Himmaleb, as- 
cending gradually till it terminates in a long range of sum- 
mits wrapped in perpetual snow. The inhabitant of the 
burning plains contemplates, not without wonder, this long 
array of white pinnacles forming the continuous boundary 
of the distant horizon. In this progressive ascent nature 
assumes a continually changing aspect ; and hence it will 
be necessary to view in succession the different stages 
through which she passes. 

The Himmaleh range, where it touches on the cham- 
paign country, is almost everywhere girt with a peculiar 
belt or border, called the Tarryani. This term is applied 
to a plain about twenty miles broad, upon which the waters 
from the higher regions are poured down in such profusion 
that the river-beds are unable to contain them. They ac- 
cordingly overflow, and convert the ground into a species 
of swamp, which, acted on by the burning rays of a trop- 
ical sun, throws up an excessively rank vegetation, where- 
by the earth is choked rather than covered. The soil is 
concealed beneath a mass of dark and dismal foliage, while 
long grass and prickly shrubs shoot up so dense and se 
close as to form an almost impenetrable barrier. It is stiH 
more awfully guarded by the pestilential vapours exhaling 
from those dark recesses, which make it, at certain seasons, 
a region of death. Hence the destruction which overtakes 
an army that encamps for any length of time near this fatal 
valley, — an effect fatally experienced by the British de- 
tachments which were stationed on the frontiers of Bootan 
and Nepaul. Beneath these gloomy shades, too, the ele- 
phant, the tiger, and other wild animals prowl unmolested ; 
while the few human beings who occupy the vicinity pre- 
sent a meager, dwarfish, and most sickly aspect. 

In emerging from this dark and pestilential plain, and 
beginning to ascend the lower mountain-stages, a much 
more pleasing scene opens to the view. The observer 
passes through smiling and fruitful valleys, overhung by 
romantic steeps, and covered to a great extent with the no- 
blest ^jnsts. Amid trees similar to those which spread 
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liidr majeitic foliage on the banks of the Ganges, ▼arions 
species of the more hardy onk and the pine begin to appear. 
Some possess rich juices and aromatic odours not ^nd 
among the lower woods ; as that mimosa the fluid extracted 
from which yields the medical substance called catechu, 
and a species of cinnamon, or rather cassia, the tirtue of 
which resides in its root. The views obtained from com- 
manding points in these regions, — consisting in a foreground 
of smiling and cultured vales, hills behind crown^ with 
natural olantations, steeper and loftier ranges beyond, and 
in the distance the snow-clad pinnacles of the highest 
mountain-chain, — tbrm a combination of the most sublioM 
and enchanting scenery. 

The Himmaleh, as it ascends above the picturesque re- 
gions which diversify its lower border, assumes a much 
bolder and severer aspect. The lofty ridge, the deep valley, 
the dashinj^ torrent, produce a resemblance to the most ele- 
vated portions of the central Highlands of Scotland ; and 
Scottish officers, accordingly, who happened to serve in that 
lemote province, have fancied themselves wandering amid 
the romantic glens of their native countiy. Generally 
^Making, the character of this mountain-chain is rugged 
and stern ; its ridges rise behind each other in awful array : 
they enclose no rural scenes, no spreading valleys or gentle 
undulations. Their steep sides, sometimes wooded, some- 
times composed only of vast faces of naked rock, dip down 
abruptly, formin^r dark chasms and ravines, at the bottom 
of which there is only room for the torrent to force its 
wny through rude fragments fallen from the cliffs above. 
A laborious task is imposed on the traveller, who has suc- 
cessively to mount and descend this series of lofty terraces, 
along rough and narrow paths that often skirt the most 
tremendous precipices. The expedients, too, provided for 
the passage of the rivers which dash through these gloomy 
boUows, are of the most slender and imperfect description. 
Two planks fastened to the point of opposite cliffs, called 
a sanf^a or sankha, are, in many cases, considered amply 
Mfllcient ; others, called jkulas, are formed by ropes 
•tretehed across, making a species of loose parapet, and 
supporting a light ladder for the feet to rest upon. Mr. 
"wAb met with an instance where there were merely 
ilrtlelied horn bank to bank two or ikt— ropes, looad 

VdL. I.— C 
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which the passenger was expected to coil hiinself, and woA 
his way across, having a hoop for th/B hack to rest upom; 
those who could not effect this morement were polled 
across by a cord. 

So generally irregular is the surface of this t^rritoiy 
that great difficulty occurs in finding a level space on 
which to build their towns. It is supposed, that in ths 
whole extent of country surrounding Serinagur, there . 
could not have been discovered another place on which to 
have erected that smalt city ; and there is no spot between 

^ it and the groat plain where a thousand men could encamp. 

" At Nahn the passenger mounts through the princtiMl 
street by a stair cut in the rock. Rampore, the chief town 

. in the valley of the Upper Sutledge, is reached only over 
ledges of rocks and flights of steps ; its streets and hoaset 
rise in tiers above each other along the face of the ste^ 
while the river foams and dashes l^neath, and awiul eraga 
and precipices overhang it from above. 

In consequence of this peculiar structure, these loftier 
regions of the Himmaleh do not present that truiqtiil 
grandeur, and those picturesque views, which render the 
mountain-scenery of Europe so enchanting. They mn 
T^g&^i gloomy, and monotonous. The mighty summits 
overaang no soft pastoral valleys, nor wave with 'varied 
foliage, nor are reflected in the bosom of still and trmas- 
parent lakes. The traveller, hemmed in between their 
steep precipices, sees only the dark grandeur of the chawi 
through which he winds. Sometimes, however, on reach- 
ing a liigh pinnacle, he finds himself in possession of a 
prospect bearing a character of the most awful sublimity. 
A spot, raised almost to an immeasurable height -above the 
plain beneath, proves only the base whence seven or eight 
successive ranges tower towards heaven, and terminate at 
length in a line of snowy pinnacles. 

From causes that seem somewhat mysterious, the south* 
em slopes of these mountains are generally smooth andi 
rather naked, while the northern faces are shattered and 
rocky, yet covered with vast masses of hanging wood. Amid 
these wilds tall and majestic forests of pine, larch, spruce, 
and silver fir, sometimes even of cypress and cedar, JP^% 
flourish, and decay, useless and unappropriated. Tber* 
are no means of conveying the timber to any spot where ll 
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«8n be sabsement to hnman use or ornament. With these 
trees are intermingled numerous bushes loaded with the 
fruit which forms the luxury of the northern regions of £u- 
rope^ — ^gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, all unknown to 
the plains below. In sheltered and favourable spots the 
'wild rose, the lily of the valley, cowslip, dandelion, and va- 
rious other flowers are seen bursting through the green 
carpet The trees and rocks in the higher districts are 
richly clothed with moss and lichen, the vegetation of the 
countries bordering on the arctic circle ; a lichen has even 
been observed resembling that which flourishes in Iceland, 
an^ which is imported . for medicinal purposes under the 
name of Iceland moss. 

The animal world in this higher region undergoes a 
change equally striking. The elephant and tiger, the 
kings of the forests beneath, disappear, or are very seldom 
•een. Cattle and horses do not find a sufficient extent of 
level pasture ; and hence sheep and goats are the animals 
chiefly reared for the uses of domestic life. Depredations 
are chiefly committed by the wild cat, the bear, and the hog. 
The chamois bounds from rock to rock, and the forests are 
filled with deer of various species, of which the most rare 
and precious is that producing the musk. It is found only 
Sn the most loily and inaccessible heights, amid rocks and 
forests which the human foot scarcely dares to tread. The 
most intense cold is so essential to its life, that the young, 
on being brought down to a warm situation, uniformly 
perish in a few days. The forests in all the more moderate 
heights are filled with flocks of such fowls as are elsewhere 
domesticated, here running about wild, tempting the pur« 
suit of the sportsman ; but fa they very seldom take wing, 
they are with difficulty reached by the gun. The peacock 
displays his glittering plumage only on the lower hills. 
The sovereign eagle is seldom descried amid the cliffs, 
which are inhabited by kites, hawks, and others of the 
minor predatory birds. Partridges and pheasants are nu- 
merous, and of various species; the latter are even seen 
flying amid the snows at a great elevation. Bees swarm in 
aU the lower districts, making their hives in the hollows of v 
trees ; these the natives plunder by merely raismg a loud 
noise, which causes the swarm to issue forth and leave the 
^oney unprotected. 
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The natural divisions of this high region are formed 
chiefly by the narrow valleys, or rather ravines, furrowed 
out by those mighty rivers which descend from the snoyry 
heights to water the plains of Hindostan. These glens, all 
deep, dark, and enclosed by lofly, precipitous w^ls, have 
each, besides, its own appropriate and peculiar- aspect. A 
late traveller has enabled us to form some idea of the lead- 
ing features which distinguish the valleys of the Sutledge, 
the Pabur, the Jumna, and the Bagiruttee, or principal head 
of the Ganges. 
The glen of the Sutledge is little more than a profound 
_ and gloomy chasm, naked and precipitous, without the ro- 
mantic beauty produced by swelling banks or fringing wood. 
Cultivation appears only on a few scattered patches ; no 
villages smile along its border, though numerous forts 
frown over its steeps. The Pabur, a tributary of the 
Jumna, presents a pleasing variety compared to this or to 
any other ravine of the Himmaleh. It rolls through a vale 
of moderate breadth ; its banks and the slopes above are 
beautifully studded with fields, woods, and villages ; while 
brown hills tipped with rocks and snow tower in the back- 
ground. The Jumna, again, has its bprders generally bold, 
savage, and impracticable ; all its higher tracts, too, consist 
of mighty rocks and precipices buned under huge masses 
of snow. Yet the lower grounds are wooded, and along 
the river are seen some green narrow vales rising into 
slopes, covered with cultivation and verdure, which diver- 
sify even its wildest scenes with a mixture of soilness and 
elegance. The banks of the Bagiruttee, a broader stream, 
which has worn a still deeper bed throuffh the mountain- 
strata, are beyond all others repulsive, and equally destitute 
of beauty and life. These solitary steeps are only scantily 
clothed with the foliage of the sombre fir ; the cliffs, shat- 
tered and splintered, are not even tinted witlrmoss or lichen, 
but, bearing the dusky colours of their natural fracture, 
f»hoot up on every side into pinnacles of amazing height. 

But notwithstanding the gloomy and uninviting aspect of 
these mountain scenes, there are a few places in which 
they open out into smiling and cultivated plains of consid- 
eraole extent. The valleys of Nepaul, indeed, besides being 
very narrow, belong rather to the region of the lower hills, 
Conidderably higher is found the Rama Serai, or the H&ppy 
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Vafley, where little eminences, Tillages, and richlr-ciilti- 
vated fields combine to form a delightfdl scene. But the 
most extensive opening takes place at its western extrem- 
ity, where these great ridges recede and enclose the little 
kingdom of Cashmere, wmch, beyond any other spot on 
earth, seems to merit the appellation of a terrestrial para- 
dise. Numerous rivulets flowing down the mountain-sides 
diffuse verdure and beauty over the hills, and vales, and in 
the plains expand into an extensive bike profusely adorned 
with all the pomp of art and nature. The Mogul sovereigns 
had erected on the banks of this sheet of water gay paU^es 
and pavilions, to which they were wont to repair as their 
most pleasing retreat firom the toils of em(>ire. The poets 
vie with each other in celebrating the delights of this en- 
chanting valley. They extol particularly the rose of Cash- 
mere as possessing beauty without a rival, the opening of 
whose buds is held by their countrymen as a national festi- 
val. Lastly, the fair maidens of the district are represented 
as surpassing those of all the other countries of the East. 

Beyond a succession of lofly eminences is seen towering, 
amid perpetual snows, the central mass of this enormous 
chain of mountains. It has been estimated to extend more 
than a thousand miles in length, and about eighty in 
breadth, forming one continuous desert of precipices, rocks, 
and ice. In a lew places only a precarious track is formed 
by the alpine torrent dashing in an unbroken sheet of foam 
through dark ravines, bordered by precipitous mountain- 
walls ascending above the clouds. Down the perpendicular 
fiices of these stupendous avenues there rain almost con- 
tinual showers of stony fragments, broken off and descend- 
ing in ruins from the cliffs above. Sometimes large por- 
tions of rock are detached, and roll down in heaps, effacing 
every path which has been formed beneath, filling the beds 
of the rivers, and converting them into cataracts. The 
whole side of a mountain has been seen thus parted, and 
spread in fragments at its feet. Trees, torn up and pre- 
cipitated into the alwss, lie stretched with their branches on 
the earth, and their roots turned up to the sky. Yet 
through these tremendous passes, and across all these 
mighty obstructions, the daring industry of mortals has 
contrived to form tracks, narrow indeed, as well as fearful 
and perilous, but by pieans of which Thibet and India find 
C2 
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^ it possible to exchange their respective commodities. Nd»' 
thing, it is true, resembling a wagon, not even the ordinary 
beasts of burden, can pass this way. The goods i^ placed 
on the backs of goats and sheep, which alone can scrambla' 
along these precipitous routes, though in other respects 
these animals are ill fitted for such laborious employments. 
Goats, in descending, are often pressed down by the load ; 
while sheep, if at all urged, are very apt to run ; — a move- 
ment which is here attended with the utmost peril. 

In passing along these stupendous heights, the traveller 
occasionally experiences a distressing sensation. The 
atmosphere, rarefied to excess, becomes nearly unfit for 
supporting respiration ; the action of the lungs is impeded ; 
the slightest fetigtie overpowers him ; he stops at every 
three or four steps gasping for breath ; the skin is sore, and 
blood bursts from the lips ; sometimes he is affected by gid- 
diness in the head and a tendency to vertigo. The natives, 
who are also seized with these symptoms without being 
able to divine the physical cause, ascribe them to bis^ or bisk, 
meaning air poisoned, as they imagine, by the deleterious 
odour of certain flowers. A little observation would have 
shown them that the flowers in these regions have scarcely 
^any scent ; while it is in the most elevated tracts, where lill 
'^vegetation has ceased, that the sensations in question be- 
come the most severe and oppressive. 

The arrangements for facilitating a passage over these 
frightfiil cliffs are still more perilous than those employed 
on the lower declivities. Rude staircases are constructed 
along the precipices, by which the traveller is invited to 
make his way* The road in some places is formed merely 
by posts driven into the perpendicular sides of the steep, 
over which branches of trees and earth are spread, affording 
a narrow footpath suspended at an awful height above the 
torrent, and shaking beneath the- tread of the passenger. 

Amid these awful scenes there are two spots peculiarly 
sacred and sublime ; those, namely, where the Jumjsa and 
the Ganges, the two rivers destined to give grandeur and 
fertility to the plain of Hindostan, burst from beneath the 
eternal snows. No mortal foot has yet ascended to their 
original springs, situated in the most elevated recesses of 
the mountains. There they issue forth as torrents, amid 
■broken masses, of granite, to force their way through the 
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Soarce of the Jumna. 

ieep glens of the Middle Himmaleb. Above them hvLffe 
piles of rock and heaps of snow rise hiflfher and higher, till 
thej shoot up into the two amazing peaks of Roodroo |Iim- 
ala and Jumnavatari. 

Jumnotree is situated at the foot of the immense moan- 
tain-pass of Bunderpouoh, the upper section of which is 
€ntifelj btiried !h snow ; but the brow which oftxhttDffi the 
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village is rendered green by the trickling of namberless rills 
that fall down and unite in a broad basin, the fountain of 
the Jumna. The highest peak which towers above is esti- 
mated by Mr. Colebrooke at 25,600 feet, which, however, 
Mr. Fraser suspects to be considerably overrated. The 
river is here swelled by numerous hot springs issuing from 
amid the rocky banks, or from pools in its own current. 
Captain Hodgson penetrated to several of these fountains 
that lay concealed beneath vast beds of snow, which, being 
melted by the exhalations, were formed into spacious ^halls 
resembling vaulted roofs of marble. 

The mountain-scenery which surrounds Gangoutri, where 
the infant Ganges bursts into view, is still more sublime 
and amazing. The traveller winds his way to this place, 
elambering over steep rocks, or creeping along the face of 
precipices, where flights of steps are formed by posts driven 
Into the crevices. At length he reaches the village, cdn- 
sisting only of a few huts and the temple dedicated to Ma- 
" hadeo. Here the naked and pointed cliffs, shooting ^P ^ 
the skies, with confused masses of rock lying at theu: feet, 
and only a few trees rooting themselves in the deep chasms, 
make the spectator feel as if he trod on the ruins of a for- 
mer world. Vast shattered precipices, which frown over 
the temple, have strewn the vicinity with enormous frag- 
ments of granite^ destined probably one day to overwhelm 
the edifice itself. A few old pines throw a dark shade over 
the troubled waters, whose roar is heard beneath, mingled 
with the stifled but fearful sound of the stones borne down 
by the current. Rocky heights shut in the prospect on 
every side except towards the east, where, behind a crowd 
of naked spires, the view is bounded by the four snowy 
peaks of Roodroo Himala. 

Mr. Fraser attempted to trace the Ganges above Gan- 
goutri to a spot famous in India under the appellation of 
" the Cow*s Mouth," the river being represented as rush- 
ing there from beneath the snows, through an aperture 
bearing that particular form. The ruggedness of the banks 
and other obstacles 6bliged him to return ; but Captain 
Hodgson, after three days of severe toil and scrambling, 
teached this memorable spot, and saw the stream issuing 
from under a perpendicular wall of frozen snow, with nu- 
merous depending icicles, in a manner not very dissimUjBor 
to that which Indian wport had led him to expect. 
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ThB two places above mentioned, with the lower shrinefl 
•f B^iadnnath amd Kedamath, and generally the whole of 
this region, possess a peculiarly sacred trharacter in the eyes 
of the Hindoo, and are the scene of many of the most 
remarkable fictions in his wildly-poetical mythology. They 
are esteemed the chosen dwelling of iSrva or Mahadeo, the 
third personage, in the Hindoo trinity, who, in withdrawing 
from Lunka or Ceylon, threw up, it is pretended, the Him- 
maleh as his place of retreat. Dewtas, or spirits, are ima- 
gined to haunt the most inaccessible glens, and by feigned 
sounds to allure the unfortunate passenger into their re- 
cesses, whence he never returns to the living world. Pil- 
grimage, the favourite form of Hindoo devotion, is most 
frequently performed into these mysterious solitudes, where 
many, however, in attempting to penetrate by the rugged 
paths buried in show, either perish or lose partially the use 
of their limbs. The perilous obstacles which bar the ap- 
proach to Oangoutri deter the greater number of the devo- 
tees who ascend from the great fair at Hurd war/ from pro- 
ceeding beyond the lower simne of Bhadrinath, which, in . 
the year when Captain Webb was there, had beto visited 
by between 45 and 60,000 pilgrims. 

The Deccan, or Southern Peninsula, which alone. re* 
mains to be described, presents none of those singular fea- 
tures that distinguish the great central plain and its grand 
northern boundary. Hills occasionally rising to the rank 
of mountains, and enclosing table-lands of vsunous elevation, 
diversify its surface, and secure for it at once the climate 
and vegetation of the tropical and of the temperate zones. 
The most prominent feature is a range of heights corre- 
sponding to the triangular form, of the peninsula. The 
northern border consists in a tract of high country stretch- 
ing across India, from the Gulf of Cambay to the Bay of 
Bengal, chiefly along both banks of the Nerbudda, and 
composing the provinces of Malwa, Candeish, and Gund- 
wana, to which has been ffiven the appellation of Central 
India. From its extremities extend two parallel chains, 
called the Gates, or Ghauts^ which at a greater or less dis- 
tance girdle the whole of the opposite coasts of Malabar and ^ 
Coromandel. The Western Ghauts, which range along 
the Indian Ocean, are placed generally at a small distance 
fiom the sea, and sometimes approach so close that their 
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elifik are washed by its wa^es. More commoiilj removed 
firom the shore ten or twelve miles, they are seen to reai 
their peaks, which are crowned, not like those of the Him- 
maleh, with the trees of the t«nperate or arctic zones, but 
with the stately pahns and aromatic shrubs which form the 
pride of tropical groves. The most valuable of these pro- 
ductions are, the plant or vine bearing the pepper; the 
betel, whose leaves are the universal masticatory in India ; 
the areca-palm, whose nut is chewed along with the betel ; 
the sago-palm, whence flows a rich and nourishing juice; 
the cocoa-pahn, so £uned for its numerous and important 
uses. Higher than them all towers the teak-tree, whosa 
timber, stronger and more durable thap that of the British 
oak, forms t& material of oriental navies. ^ 

The Eastern Ghauts, rising behind the Coromandel coast, 
•re generally of a less lofty and rugged description, and 
leave a broader plain between them and the sea ; yet, unless 
In the deltas of the mat rivers, this plain bears somewhat 
of a naked and arid character. There occur even extensive 
tracts of sandy soil impregnated with saline substances, with 
which the atmosphere is in sbme degree tainted. More to 
the north, in Orissa and the Circars, the high grounds often 
closely approach the sea, and consist to a great extent of 
mountain and jungle, continuing in a more uncultivated 
state, and peopled by more uncivilized races, than almosi 
any other part of India. 

These three ranges enclose a high table-land elevated 
^ from two to four thousand feet above the level of the sea» 
and comprising the main body of Southern India. The 
south-western tract, the original seat of Mahratta power, 
forms a hilly country, not extremely ruffged, but interspetsed 
with deep valleys. It bears a decidedly highland character, 
fitted for the residence of a pastoral people of warlike and 
predatory habits. The central region, composing the once 
powerful kingdoms of Golconda and Bejapore, comprises 
extensive plains secured by their elevation from the scorch* 
ing heats which afflict the territory along the coast. The 
eurface is 'generally level, and possesses much fertility, 
thouffh diversified by those remarkable insulated steeps 
which form the ahnost impregnable hill-forts of India. The 
extreme southern district, called the Camatic, is divided 
into two table-lands, the Balaghaut and the Mysore, morf 
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«ievmted laid nigged than these of the Deocan, and on thai 
account including a greater variety of climate, soil, and pro^ 
Auction. 

The mountain-scenery of Southern India In general^ 
though wanting those features wMch mvest the Himmaieh 
with so awful and sublime a character, is beautiful, striking, 
and picturesque. It is more on the scale of that of WalM . 
and Scotland,' with this peculiarity, — th.9t it never rises 
above the limit of the richest vegetation, and has its highest 
sununits crowned with woods and veidure. The greater 
part is under cultivation, though there is distributed over it 
a considerable portion of jungle, rock, forest, and eve^ of 
•andy waste. > 

The national and political condition of the different re- 
gions of India varies strikingly, according to the peculiari- 
ties in their ' physical circumstances. The great central 
plun, for example, has generally, from the earliest ages, 
been the seat of an empire whoee greatness and splendour ^ 
have eclipsed those of almost every other countiy. Some 
detached portions, as Bengal in the east and the Punjaub 
in the west, have been frequently separated from the main 
body; but, under a vi^rous and warlike dynasty, they 
have been as often reunited. It might have been expected 
that India, separated from other countries by a vast ocean . 
and the loftiest mountain-barrier on earth, would have been 
secured from all except internal agitation ; but nothing could 
arrest the progress of the avarice and ambition whion were 
attracted by the fame of her wealth and splendour. That 
ocean has been passed ; those mountain-barriers have been 
scal^ ; and India has for ages groaned, and continues to 
groan, without hope of deliverance, under a foreign yoke. 

The power which bears rule over this central empire has 
usually aspired to the dominion of the whole ; but the suc- 
cess of this undertaking has been only partial and tempo- 
rary. It has beien chiefly directed towards the extensive 
plains of the Deccan, which have, in fact, for ages been 
under foreign sway, composed of branches broken off from 
the great trunk of Mogul dominion. In the most southern 
quarter the table-lands and coasts have been shared among 
a number of little kingdoms, wealthy, populous, and civil- 
ised. These have ofUn owned allegiance, and even paid 
tfibute to the Mogul, or m<»e frequently to the Peccaa 
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yolers ; but in all efisential respects have ranked as inte 
pendent states. 

The mountain-Tegions of Northern India have shared a 
happier lot, and been inhabited generally by races different 
from those which occupy the lower parts of the peninsula. 
The rugged tracts of the higher Himmaleh are possessed 
by bold, fierce, semi-Tartar tribes, who scarcely acknowledge 
the supremacy of the several powers which govern the ad- 
jacent plains. They have even harassed their neighbours 
by predatory inroads ; but their small number and tha 
strong natural barriers by which they are separated hava 
prevented them from forming any extensive schemes of 
conquest. 



CHAPTER II. 

Knowledgs of India among the Ancients. 

India early known to the Ajicients— Account's of its Trade in Scripture— 
Bacchus— Sesofltris— Expedition of Semiramis— Conquest by Darfini 
—Accounts by Herodotus and Cleeias— Expedition of Alexander— He 
is obliged to return— Voya^fe down the Indus — Voyage of Nearcliua — 
Alexander's Marcb tbroiigh Gedrosia— Account«i of India obtained by 
this Cbannel— Kingdoms of Syria and Bactria— Mercantile Voyage 
frcHn Egypt to India— ^^oaMs which were then visited. 

India, in the view of the earliest Greek and Roman 
writers, appeared a remote and almost inaccessible reg ion* 
The extensive seas which intervened were in the infant 
state of navigation nearly impassable. The inland route, 
besides its very great length and the imperfect means of 
conveyance, lay partly across the loftiest ridge of mountains 
in the world, partly through deserts as dreary as that of 
Arabia. Yet India had features which, seen even at this 
mysterious distance, strongly attracted attention and curi- 
osity among the civUized nations of antiquity. Its wealth 
and populousness made it one of the principal objects of 
sunbition to those great conquerors who aimed at universal 
empire; its fabrics, the most beautiful that human art 
AOywhere produced, were sought by merchants thioagk tb« 
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jnmUtt.tQik and dangen ; the .mannen of iti MPpii m^ 
9ie maxims of its sages had something originafBiui pecH" 
liar, which sttonsly excited phibsophical inquiiy. For 
th^se reasons, Inma, from the first moment that its eacisl- 
icnce became known down to the present day, has oontuioed 
to hold a great and conspicuous name in the western 
3«rorld. 

In the sacred volume, which contains the earliest of M|r 
historical records, no statement is made whence we migl^ 
conclude that the Jews had- arrived at any knowledge of 
India. The river (Euphrates) and the territory immeomtelj „ 
.beyond it appeared to them the' most remote objects to the 
eastward, an^ are described under the appelLation of thp 
^ end/s of the earth." Yet these books make a direct aUu- 
^ion to the extensive caravan-routes formed at an aarlj . 
jperiod for conveying the fine manufactures of that i^pulsojt 
zeffion into the kingdoms of the west. We cannot hesitate 
to oelieve, with Dr. Vincent, that the embroidered work and 
chests of rich apparel bound with cords, mentioned bjEze^ 
kiel (xxviL 23) as brought from Haran, Canneh, and other 
towns on the Euphrates, were not manu^tured by the.na* 
tions on that river, but drawn firom the more distant coun- 
tries of Eastern Asia. We have little doubt, also, th,at th0 
trade across Arabia, by way of Dedan and Idumea, and rf ^ 
which ** precious cloths" are mentioned as the .staple,, wiP 
an Indian trade. 

Bacchus, in the classic mythology, is named as ihe «oih 
queror of India; but this tradition, though probably not 
destitute of some foundation, is so enveloped in fable that 
we can attach to it little historical in^rtance. \yhether 
India was at all included in the wide career of invasion 
rather than of conquest pursued by Sesostris seems ex- 
tremely doubtful; though some light may, perhaps, be 
thrown upon the subject by the researches now in progress 
for the interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

The next expedition into India, which is described in 
more ample detail, was that undertaken by Semiramis, the , 
celebrated and victorious Queen of Assyria. Although the 
ludowledge possessed by the Greeks respecting the eariy 
Asiatic empires be exceedingly imperfect and obscure, yet 
the great fame of this expedition, and the various shapes in 
whidi it has been reported, leave little rpom to doubt that 

Vot.I^D 
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It was actually undertaken. In the absence of d namitiVe 
on which a fuller dependence might be placed, recourse 
must be had to the account given by Diodoyus. Semiramis, 
having, it is said, extended her dominion widely over West- 
em Asia, till even Bactria was comprehended within- it, and 
having beai informed that India was the most populous, 
the most wealthy, and the most beautiful of kingdoms, de- 
termined to employ all the resources of her empire in 
attemptihg its conquest. Only two circumstances mad« 
this great undertaking appear impracticable. One was the 

abroad and rapid stream of the jfndus, without any vessels 
fitted for its passage ; the other was the strength and for- 
midable character of the Indian war-elephants, the very as- 
pect of which struck teVror into troops unaccustbmed to 
their presence. To supply these deficiencies, the queen 

^^ adopted the most decisive measures. She engaged naval 
architects from Phenicia, Cyprus, and other mantime dis- 
tricts ; and, as proper materials were not to be found on 
the banks of the Indus, she caused vessels suited to^ the 

_ navigation of that river to be constructed at Bactria, kad 
conveyed thence overland. For supplying the want of ele- 
phants a still more singular plan was devised by her. Three 
hundred thousand oxen were slain, and their hides formed 
into the shape of the huge animals' to be represented, within 
which camels and men were introduced as the moving 
power. After three years spent in these extraordinary 
preparations, the' queen sent forward her armies, which 
some writers describe as amounting to several millions of 
combatants ; but the narrative of Ctesias, doubtless still 
much exaggerated, estimates them at three hundred thou- 
sand foot, five hundred thousand horse, while two thousand 
boats and the mock elephants were conveyed on the backs 
of camels. S^abrObates, the Indian king, was ready to meet 

^them on the banks of the river with four thousand boats 
framed out of the reeds (canes) which grew in abundance 
on its marshy borders. At the same time he collected irom 
the various districts of India an army even greater than that 
of Semiramis, -supported by a very numerous band of ele- 
phants. The two powers encountered first in the river- 
stream, where the queen gained a decided advantage, sink- 
ing many of the enemy's barks, and obtaining possession of 
bc*h ihorrs. She then threw omt the Indus a spacitim 
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bridge, by which the whole army passed, and advanced 
against the enemy. In front, the pretended elephants, 
ranged in order of battle, formed a spectacle whicb, being 
wholly unexpected, somewhat surprised and appalled the 
native troops ; but having learned, by means of deserters, 
the real composition of these seemingly formidable masses, 
Stabrobate]| prepared without apprehension to encounter 
them. While the contest lay between the cavalry, it in- 
clined to the side of Assyria ; but as soon as the real and 
mighty war-elephants, on the most powerful of which the 
king himself was mounted, rushed to the attack, the arti- 
fici^ semblances opposed to them, wholly unable to sustain 
the shock, were soon resolved into their constituent ele- 
ments, who fled in dismay, and, being pursued, were many 
of them trampled under foot. The whole army was com- 
pletely routed, and Semiramis scarcely brought back a third 
part of her host. Some authors even mamtain that she 
nerself perished in the expedition. At all events, the con- 
quest of India appears not to have been again attempted by 
any of the mdnarchs of Assyria or Babylon. 

Darius, the Persian monarch, is recorded as the next who 
undertook to explore and to conquer that country. Having 
reached the Induis, he determined td trace its course till it 
should fall into the ocean. In this important service he 
employed Scylax the Caryandrean, the most distinguished 
naval commander of that early age, who sailed down the 
•Ineam, and, after a navigation of two years and a half, . 
arrived in Egypt ; a most extensive, and at that period most 
arduous voyage, of which, unfortunately, no detailed account 
has been preserved. The historian then simply informs us 
that ** Darius subdued the Indians ;** and it appears, that he 
drew from their country a more ample tribute than from 
any other province of his vast dominions, paid too in gold, 
the most valuable of commodities. Yet the description of 
Herodotus, brief and indistinct as it is, shows that the em- 

Eire of Darius extended over only a vei^ smell portion of 
ndia. The simple statement that this country was bounded 
on the east by vast sandy deserts, forming on that side the 
limit of the known world, renders it mani&st that his India 
included nothing beyond the western provinces of Moultan, 
Lahore, and possibly Guzerat. His details are truly defec- 
tive! and would seem applicable to some rude mountain 
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tribe rather than to the inhabitants of a great and civilized 
empire ; jet the particulars, wlien narrowly examined,, in* 
dicate the early existence of the same features by which 
India is still distinguished. The wool growing on trees 
Uke fruit, more beautiful and valuable than that produced 
from sheep, and, like it, used for clothing, is evidently pot- 
ton, an important vegetable then unknown in the west. 
The statement that some natives kill no living thing, and 
subsist wholly on herbs, points out a characteristic nict in 
Indian manners ; while another report, that the]^ neither 
sow the land nor inhabit houses, will apply to the supersti- 
tious practices of the yogues or fakirs. The Padaei, prob- 
ibly a mountain horde, are described as living on raw oesh, 
while the people bordering on the river subsist on raw fish* 
The singular statement that when any one, male or female, 
fiills sick, his relations kill him, and reed upon the flesh, as 
well as another passage asserting that those who feet them- 
selves indisposed go out into the desert and die without anjr 
one caring for them, may have been suffgested by the vari- 
4>U8 forms of self-immolation, which, if not urged, ara at 
least permitted, by the nearest relatives. A remarkable 
assertion is made respecting the great quantity of goU 
found both in mines and in the beds of the rivers ; to which 
Is aj^nded an odd stcry respecthig hu^e ants that defend 
this gold, and often give chase to the individuals trho 
attempt to collect it. 

The work of Ctesias, who, posterior to Herodotus, com- 
municated the information collected during a long residence 
in Persia, is known to us only by some fragments pre- 
served by Photius and other author;. The knowledge of 
India in his time does not appear to have been any farther 
extended. He mentions no river except the Indus, yet 
says that the inhabitants in its neighbourhood are the re- 
motest nation known to the eastwanl ; so that his informa- 
tion evidently terminated with the western desert, and did 
not include the vast regions whicfi compose the proper 
Hindostan. Tet when, even under this limited view, he 
informs us that the Indians surpass in number all other 
nations, he leaves no doubt that the country in that early 
age was as populous and as highly cultivated as in modem 
times. His descriptions of the animals and vegetables^ 
Ibough bearing some traces of truth, axe greatly ttiied 
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with fable and exaggeration. Some light, however, ii 
thrown on the reports of Herodotus concerning the gold 
of India, which is here stated to be found, not lUie that of 
Pactoius in the beds of rivers, but in extensive and rugged 
mountMns, haunted by wild beasts of peculiar form and 
fierceness. Hence only a small quantity of the precious 
metal could be extracted ,from them ; and it is probable 
that the, remote and difficult situation of the mines ope- 
rated, in giving a very exaggerated idea of their real im- 
portance. 

Much .more ample information respecting this quarter 
of the wqrld was obtained from the expedition of Alexan- "^ 
der, thouffh that great conqueror did not pass or perhaps 
even reach the limit which had arrested the progress of 
Darius. Having overrun the whole Persian empire as far 
as Bactra (Balkh), the capital of Bactria, and finding it 
everywhere subdued and submissive, he determined to cross 
t|ie. mountains, and complete the subjugation of the known 
world by conquering India. He passed the ridge of Paro- 
pamisus, probably by the great caravan-route between^,, 
Balkh and Candahar, without having suffered any serious 
loss, though it is admitted that the redtiction of the strong- 
holds by which the passes of the mountains were guarded 
gave occasion to several arduous conflicts. He then 
marched eastward, and reached the Indus at or near Attok, _ 
where its breadth is considerably less than in most other 
parts of its lower course ; and he crossed it without en- 
countering iany other obstacle than such as were presented 
by the rapidity of the current. Although Alexander 
founded his claim to India on the ground of its being a 
province ©f the Persian empire secured by right of con- 
quest, the truth appears to be, that under the weak reigns 
of the successors of Darius every trace of their dominion 
had been entirely obliterated, the country not being even 
united under one empire, but parcelled out among nume- 
rous independent chiefs. The first whose territories the 
Macedonian entered was named Taxiles, or Tacshailas, 
who, either considering resistance hopeless, or else expect- 
ing to derive advantage from the Greek alliance, imme- 
diately joined him with all his forces. But when the con- 
quen^ reached the Hyda^>es, he found iti eppoiite bank 
D» 
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., occupied by Porne, or Phoof , with a very numeroiif vrmff 
composed of stronger men and braver troops than thon 
whom he had so easily vanquished in Persia. They wer« 
selected probably, in a great measure, from the Rajputs 
and mountain-tribes, the most warlike part of the Hindoo 
population. The difficulties of the Macedonian army 
were increased by the rainy season, which had swelled the 
river to a height that made it impossible for the soldiers to 
ford it. Alexander, however, displayed his generalship, 
by taking advantage of a wooded island at some distance 
fielow ; to which, while making a feigned attempt in an- 
other quarter, he transported the flower of his phalanx ai 
well as the best of his cavalry. These, having jeasil^ de- 
feated the small fbrc« which hastened to oppose their 
landing, were soon drawn up in order of battle on th« 
opposite bank. Porus without delay attaclted the in- 
vaders ; and his defeat, his noble bearing in captivity, and 
the generous treatment bestowed upon him are well-known 
events, in the history of the Macedonian hero. 

Alexander, having vanquished this formidaUe enemy 
pressed onward into the heart of India, and soon arrived 
on the banks of the Hyphasis, thfc modem Sutledge, and 
the last of that series of rivers which water the Punjaub. 
Here his progress was arrested by the celebrated mutiny, 
which seems indeed to have been prompted by the general 
opinion of the army, from the highest to the lowest, that 
no farther advance could be made with advantage or safety 
The extensive desert which it was necessary to pass, with 
the great magnitude and populousn^ss of the eastern rft 
gions, rendered the attempt at invasion most hazardous, 
end precluded almost every hope of being able tD preserve 
any conquests made in so remote a quarter. The Mace* 
donian prince was therefore obliged to set bounds to his 
vast ambition, and to resign the fondly-cherished hope of 
reaching the Ganges, and the supposed eastern extremity 
of the world. 

It behooved Alexander to, commence the disagreeable 
task of returning towards Assyria ; but he resolved at 
least to vary his route, and thereby to extend his acquaint- 
ance with the country which he had overrun. Amon^ his 
other great qualities he was animated with an ardent thirst 
for knowledge, and particularly for geographical discoverx* 
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fin retrtcing his steps to Babylon, tberefore, which 1m 
made his Asiatic capital, it appeared to him that he might 
haTe an opportunity of determining the course of th« 
Indus and the soatbem limits of Asia. He was impelled 
by an idea, and even belief, which to qs it appears aston- 
islung he coald ever for a moment have cherished, thai th» 
Indus and the Nile were Mie and the same river. But we 
must not, ^m the fiill light we now enjoy, denounce too 
severely the imperfect steps by which the ancients groped 
their way in that twilight of science. The voyage of 
Scylax being probably forgotten or doubted, and the 
aouthern boundaries of Asia and of the Arabian and Per^ 
stair Gulfii continuing' still very imperfectly known, Um 
imagined circuit uniting the two rivers might appear by no 
means impossible. 

Alexander, having, formed this resolution, proceeded to 
execute it with his usual activity. Having found on the 
banks of the Hydaspes an ample store oi excellent timber, 
he employed the Pbenicians and other maritime people be- 
longing to his army to construct out of it a fleet of more 
than two thousand vessels, of which eighty were of three 
banks of oars. He put a part of his army on board, while 
•trong detachments encamped on either side of the cur* 
rent. After solemn sacrifices, celebrated both in the Greek 
and Indian nraimer, this great armament began its move- 
ment. The varied and imposing spectacle, — the shouting 
of the troops, — the brandishing of so many thousand otars, 
as the flotilla droppied down this majestic stream^ — struck 
with admiration even the Indians, who watched its pro- 
gress to a considerable distance. Some time was spent in 
tttaekitag certain strong places of the Malli (people of 
MottHan), who are accused by the Greek historians of a 
hostile disposition, although their whole conduct ifppears 
to have been stqctly defensive ; yet Alexander rashly sac- 
HfiocMl many of his troops, and even endangered hia own 
life, in making conquests whl*n he could never hope to 
iretain. After a* voyage down the Indus, which from va- 
rious causes was protracted to nine months, he found, en- 
closed by the branches of that river, the large insular ter . 
ikory of Pattala. On hii^ approach the inhabitants fled 
anu allowed himi to occupy their capital without resistance. 
Fvtiber down, the stream divided into two specious chaa- 
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nels ; in descending one of which the Greeks were mucb 
surprised and alarmed when the water suddenly receded 
and left a mat pjBjrt of the ships on dry land. Next day 
_ it rose agam and floated the vessels ; ' and hence it was 
^ soon perceived that these alternations were occasioned by 
the tide, and that the Indus, cmce supposed to reach the 
plain of Egypt, was already approaching its termination. 
The king now put a stop to the progress of the main 
body of his fleet, and sailed down with a few vessels to 
the mouth of the river, where he beheld, spreading before 
him as far as the eye could reach, the magnificent ex- 
panse of the Indian Ocean. Exulting to have thus, as he 
conceived, reached one of the grand boundaries of the 
earth, he formed the idea of turning his discovery to the 
advantage of science, and perhaps of commerce. He 
proposed to employ a small squadron in surveying the 
southern coast of Asia, from this point to the mouth of 
the Euphrates, where the expedition might join the army 
which he was now preparing to lead back to Babybu. 
The enterprise, however, appeared so very hazardous that 
none of the naval chiefs were willing to undertake it ex- 
cept Neaichus, the most distinguished of their number and 
admiral of the fleet. Alexander hesitated much to ex- 
pose so precious a life in. this perilous expedition ; but 
finding that no other would volunteer he at length con- 
sented. V 

Nearchus accordingly performed his celebrated voyage 
along the southern coast ; during which he buffered very 
severely, chiefly from the great scarcity of provisions, — a 
. large extent of the land being completely desert, and the 
rest inhabited by rade tribes, from whom no supplier 
could be obtained except by violence. At length he en* 
tered the Persian Gulf, where he found a fertile and friendly 
shore, in which all the wants of the fleet were supplieot 
and where his crews soon recruited their strength. Here, 
with great joy, he learned that the Grecian camp was 
pitched at only a few days' journey in tile interior. He 
accordingly set out with five of his officers, and received 
the most hearty congratulations from their sovereign an4 
countrymen, who by that time had almost resigned every 
hope of their return. Alexander himself, in marching 
through Gedrosia, the modem Mekran and Beloochiitaii* 
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hud ieen his army exposed to miseries and dangers 
greater, if possible, than the ieet had enoountered. Their 
ronte lay through immense deserts of moving sand, ex- . 
ttctly corresponmn^ with the description recently given by 
Mr. Pottinger, rising- into steep hiliocks, into which the 
feet sunk Im in mire or in the sea. Water occurred only 
at long intervals, when they reached the banks of rapid 
streams; and so eager were the men to quench their 
thirst, that some of them plunged into the current and lost 
ibeir Hves. Indeed, of all' the rash enterprises which have 
been laid to the charge of this conqueror, the present 
march was perhaps the mosi foolhardy. However, by thai 
energy wl^h he always displayed in danger and distress, 
and by sharing the toils and privations of the meanest 
soldier, he at length conducted his army to the capital of 
Oedrosia, and thence to Caramania (Kerman), where their 
difficulties terminated. H« then gave a loose to rejoicing, 
and converted the rest of his march into a kind of festive 
and bacchanalian procession. 

The biographers of Alexander, and other writers using 
their matenals, have transmitted a pretty full account of the 
state in Which he found India ; whose narrative^, in the ab- 
sence of native records, still possess a great degree of his- 
torical value. The resuH, brought out still more folly than 
in the Persian annals collected by Herodotus and Ctesias, 
appears to be, that this region was as populous and as 
highly cultivated at a very remote age as in the present, and 
that it exhibited manners and institutions almost precisely 
mmilar. That characteristic institution, the division into 
castes, where the dignities and employments were trans- 
mitted from father to son by fited hereditary succession, 
was already ettablished in its utmost force. The same 
may be said of tl\e pre-eminence enjoyed among these castes 
by the priesthood, who were understood to iifiierit all the 
Imuming and philosophy of the eastern worid. Alexander 
and several of his officers, imbued with Sreek literature and 
curiosity, felt ai^ unusual interest respecting the Hfe and 
doctrine of these oriental sages. The self-denial and studied 
austerity, which had astonished them in Diogenes and , 
others of the Cynic school, were carried here to ft mu^h 
more unnatural and extravagant pitch. The men whom 
indili hdld inTsneratiofi were ieen denying to themselvea 
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all the enjoyments and comforts of life, aubj^tiiig theif 
persons to the most unheard*of tortures and penances, lying 
exposed naked in the woods and fields to the burning rays 
of the siin* The Macedonian prince does iiot seem to have 
been himself inclined to enter into conversation with these 
uncouth sages ; hut he sent Onesicritus to endeavour to 
obtain some idea of their doctrines and principles. X^ 
envoy was accprdingly guided to a solitary spot about two 
miles from the city, where a group of fifteen, braving the 
noonday heat, had placed th'eipselves in the most painful 
and fantastic attitudes. The Greek apcosted them, and 
made known the object of his visit ; when one of their nu|n- 
ber,*named Calanus, observed, that it little became them to 
reveal the mysteries of philosophy io one arrayed in the 
costume of a courtier and warrior ; and required, as an inv 
dispensable preliminary to all communication, that he should 
throw himself, naked on the same atones where they lay ex- 
tended. As Onesicritus appeared to pause, Mandanis, 
another of the Indian gtoup, condemned this harsh reply 
made to the representative of a sovereign and conqueror, 
who deserved praise for sUch enlightened curiosity. Through 
the medium of an interpreter, he gave a summary of the 
Iwding tenets held by his fellow-sages, inquiring if they 
bore any resemblance tp the doctrines professed in Greece. 
Onesicifitus assured him that Pythagoras, Socrates, and, 
above all, Diogenes entertained many opinions extremely 
similar. Mandanis adnutted this to be in so far satisfac- 
tory, yet conceived that no one who wore clothes, or min- 
gled in human society, could attain to that mysterious 
height of wisdom which distinguished the Indian philoso- 
phers. The conversation continued till evening, when the 
leiwned men rose, and accompanied then* nov companion to 
the city. U then appeared that this ostentatious self-denial 
was far from being unrewarded. If any 6ne carrying fruit 
or provisions met them, they were invited, and even urged 
to partake ; they were readily^received into the greatest 
houses, where they were privileged to enter apartments 
whence aU others were excluded. Calantis, notwithstand- 
ing the stem pride which he had displayed, was prevailed 
upon t» accompany Alexander into Western Asia, — a pro- 
posal rejected by his milder companion; but the foimer 
preserved always the maimers a^d demeanour of a Hindoo 
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f^osopHer, and at a Teir advanced age exhibited to tbe 
Greeks an example of religious suicide, by mounting a fb- 
noral pile on which he was consumed to ashes. 

The other wastes appear to have beep more numerous 
-than they are at the present day, and to have been distix>- 
guished bn grounds somewhat different firom those which 
are recognis^ in modem times. 

- The following is the enumeration given by all the authors 
who derived their information from the source now pointed 
-out :-^l. Priests ; 2. Husbandmen ; 3. Shepherds and hunt- 
ers; 4. Manufacturers; 6. Military; 6. Inspectors em- 
ployed in the service of the «overei£n ; 7. Royal counsellors 
and magistrates. The last two orders, with their functions, 
must in a great measure have ceased during the long sub- 
jection of Hindostan to foreign sway ; pro^ly they have 
merged into that of Kuttri or Chittry, which at present in- 
cludes the most distinguished civil members of Hindoo so- 
ciety. The ranking of shepherds as a distinct order was 
probably founded rather upon observations made on the 
bordering Afghan and other mountain tribes than on the , 
inhabitants a( the Indian ' plain, where the more general 
pursuit of^ agriculture must have superseded the h&its of 
pastoral life. Much is said of the honours paid to the class 
of husbandmen vfho were seen ploughing in the midst of 
hostile armies, — a hf^py arrangement, not always observed 
during the evil days which India has lately been doomed to 
expenence. Other statements made by the ancients re- 
specting the early marriage of females, the worship of the 
Granges, the mode of catching elephants, the burning of 
widows on the funeral-pile of their husbands, confirm the 
belief that the Greeks in India beheld the very same peoj^le 
who now inhabit that interesting countiy. 

Seleucus, the general who in the partition of the empire 
of Alexander obtained Syria for his share, claimed as its 
appendage all the vast regions of the East, even including 
Hindostan. He undertook an expedition to secure, or more 
properly to regain, those distant possessions, which after 
Alexander's retreat had probably shaken off entirely the 
slight yoke imposed upon them. The very imperfect 
accounts of this enterprise represent it as having been suc- 
cessful ; though Seleucus had to encounter the force of 
Sttndracottus (Chadragupta), w]^o had thready established 
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on ttie bioikfl of the Ganm an mnpim eieflwaditg « 
the whole of India. Much doubt, bowoTer, must rest on 
this brilliant result, iwhen we find it to have issued in ^ 
treaty bj which he resigned ail the provinces eiuHMri fi€ 
the Indas,-*that is, all that were properly Indian. This 
amity, however, was cemented by intermarriafe and aratual 
presents. Seleucus farther sent Mefiaslhenes on an mar 
.. bassy to I^U^bothra, the metropolis of this powerftil mon- 
aveh, who returned vrith the most splendid account both of 
-the kingdom and capital Sandracottus is said to \mtt po«r 
sessed an army of 400,000 men, including 29,000 cmvakv 
Mid 2000 chariots. The chief city was ten miles in length 
and two in .breadth, defended by 674 towers and«diteli 
thiriy cubits deep, and entered by sixty gates. The site •f 
this celebrated metropolis of India has .been t)ie subject 
of much contioversy. The most precise statement is that 
made by Arrian after Megasthenes, placing it at the junpr 
tion of the Ganges with another nver (the ErranoboasX 
considered the third in India as to magnitude. Upon'this 
mdication, D'Anville* has fixed upon Allahabad, a grea^ 
ancient, and holy city, standing at the junction with th# 
Jumna, » river certainly not ill entitled to the above distiiip 
goished rank. But this concIuMon is completely and poi^ 
tively coTitradicted by the statements of Pliny and Ptolemyt 
the two highest authorities in ascient geography, and 
especially in that of India, both of whom place the town % 
great way betow that junction, — the former about four httii* 
dred miles, the latter still farther. Major Rennel next sug^ 
gests Patna, likewise a large place, and considerably below 
the confluence just specified ; wUle the Soane, a stream 
certainly of great magnitude, which at present falls into the 
Ganges about thirty miles above, is supposed anciently to 
have followed a different channel, and to have flowed close 
byPaina. Still, that city is not so far down the Ganges as 
Palibothra is described both by Ptolemy and Pliny; the 
latter of whom, in enumerating the tributari<)s of the great 
river, mentions both the Soane and the JSrranoboas as per- 
lisctly distinct. Colonel Franklm, by a series of learned 
fesearches, has lately endeavoured to fix the position at 
Rajemahl, which certainly agrees better than anyrbefofe 
named with the andent authorities, thoagh itill Uable to 
•ome objections. Thi present writeiy In a $most wod^ 
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W mentimutd Boglipoor, % town not far dntmnt frooi Rm- 
mahl, but somewhat neftrer to the position deKribed by 
Ptolemy, and still more so to that assigned hj PUnj as Hit 
cite of Palibothra. The name exactly coincidee ; for ia the 
European orthography of oriental sounds, b and pt'ti and o^ 
are always used indiscriminately;. while the ether altera- 
tions are manifestly adopted for the sake of euphony in tiw 
Greek language, A name is nothing where there is aa 
i^greement as to position ; but when the coingidenoe ki.tlMrt 
respect is so great as in the present instimoe,,it is of mnek 
importance, because ancient appellations often remain long 
attached to the same apoti^. After being obliged to give mm 
the Jumna, we cannot hope for a river which shall aiitualtr 
be the " third in Jndia." The Ganges, not for from Bogli. 
poor, receives Oie Coo^, or river of Napaul,— « laroa 
•tream, which has flowed nearly five hundred miles, aad 
drained a large extent of mountain-territory. 

As the kingdom of Syria declined in strength, it mh- 
mitted to the sepaxation of its eastern territories. Bactria 
was erected into an independent Grecian statte, which, daiw 
ing. several ages, seems to have been both pow,erftil and ea^ 
U^tened. But there is no portion of aiilknt histoiy 
•qually interesting involved in darkness so deep and hope- 
less. The kings of Bactrja certainly invaded and reduced 
to obedience a portion of India, perhaps more extensive tba« 
was subjected by the arnjs of Darius or Alexander. Colonel 
Tod collected in the western provinces numerous coins and 
medals of the Bactrtan monarehs. Menander, from the ac- 
count given by Strabo, appears to have reigned over a very 
powerful empire. In conjunction with Demetrius, he, had 
possessed himself of Pattalene at the mouth of the Indus, 
and at the s^une time pushed his conquests considerably be- 
yond the Hyphasis ; while in the north he had subdu^ all - 
Tartary as far as the Jaxartes. There appears even to 
have been for some time a Gtesk kingdom in India inde- 
pendent, of Blictria; nay, it has been supposed by some 
eminent wiiters that many features/of the Hindoo philoso* 
phy, which certainly bear a striking resemblance to that of 
Pythagoras and Plato, were derived from a Grecian source ; 
that even the Sanscrit, the learned language of India, 
whose construction has a wonderful affinity to th^ Qctfek* 
ms^ have been an artificial diateet d«ri^ from that inhki 
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tongue: but much doubt still encumbers tfais hypothesis; 
Suffice it then to remark, that after a duration of more than 
a hundred years, the irruption of barbarous conquerors fnm 
the north and the rise of the Parthian empire put an end to 
the kingdom of Bactria. 

Strabo relates that Augustus, when at Antioch, receiwd 
an embassy with letters from an Indian sovereign who called 
himself Poms, and boasted that he held sway ever six hun- 
dred kings ; but it is not said ivhether any additional in- 
formation was ever obtained through this channel. 

Maritime commerce afforded ultimately the means t>f en- 
abling theancients to obtain a great accession to their know- 
ledge respecting India. The navigation from Egypt, though 
it appears, as dready observed, to have been performed at 
a Very early date by Scylax, under the direction of Darius^ 
did not for a very lon^ period become a regular channel of 
conveyance. Alexander, by the vdyage of Nearchus, con- 
nected the mouth of the Indus with the Persian Gulf; but 
the communication between that gulf and the Red Sea, 
round the peninsula- of Arabia, appeared ta him a discovery 
that yet remained to be made. It was considered still a 
novel enterprise when performed by Eudoxus, under the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, about the year 130 B. C. A 
powerful impulse was, however, given by the we^dth and 
unbounded luxury of Rome affording an ample market for 
the rich and beautifhj productions of India. In the first 
century a regular commercial intercourse was established 
between the Ked Sea and Musiris, on the coast of Malabar. 
There exists even a valuable treatise, entitled the Periphis 
of the Erythroan Sea, by a writer whose supposed name is 
Arrian, in which the details of this voyage are given at con- 
siderable length. In conformity to the limited resources 
of ancient navigation, where the vessels kept always close 
to the land, iteomprised an immense circuit of very difficult, 
and sometimes of very dangerous, coast. 

Any account of the voyage down the Red Se% and along 
the coasts of Arabia and Persia, does not come within the 
compass of the present undertaking. In due time the navi- 
gators reached the mouth of the Indus, which in the " Peri- 
plus" is called Scynthus, and justly said tb be the giealeat 
that inters the Indian Sea. It has seven mouths, b«t aU 
Ban«w and shallow except one by which even large ve^ 
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sels could ascend. Thej soon came to Baibaiikoe (Biarho' 
ricum Emporium^ where they unloaded their ships and re- 
ceived fresh cargoes; but it was necessary to proceed 
upwards to Minnagara, the principal city of this region 
(which is called by the author Scythia), and where the lung, 
who was subject to the Parthian empire^ resided. The 
commerce appears to have been very considerable, consist- 
ing in the exchange of silk and silk stuff's, bdellium, spike- 
n^, sapphires, and indigo, for the European commodities 
of cloth, coral, incense, vessels of glass and silver, money, 
and a little wine. 

Beyond the Indus the navigators passed another more 
northerly gulf, which they call^ Eirin (the modem Cutch). 
The waves, however, were so high and tempestuous, the 
current so rapid, while the bottom, rough and rocky, de- 
stroyed so many of the anchors, that in ordef to sail with 
safety it was necessary to keep considerably out to sea. 
They came then to a coast (that of the modem Guzerat), 
which is justly described as very fertile in grain, rice, and 
above all in carbasut (cotton), from which was manufactured 
an immense quantity of cloths. Turainff a promontory 
(Diuhead), they soon entered a third golf, deriving its name 
from Barugaza (Baroache), which, instead of Surat, appears 
to have been then the emporium o(. Westem India. The 
navigation of this inlet required mat caution on account 
of the extraordinary violence of the tide, by which, at its 
periodical ebb, a great extent of land before covered with 
the sea was suddenly left dry ; and mariners navigating the 
tranquil deep were wont to hear the sound as of a great 
anny advanemg, while the waves, rushing on with tremen- 
dous fuiy, drove them upon shallow and dangerous coasts. 
The mouth also of the great riv^r (the Nerbudda) upon 
which Barugaza was -situated could not be found without 
difficulty, owing to the flat shore and the numerous shoals. 
The object of the merchants was to arrive in the month of 
July, when a mat fiiir was held in that city. The imports 
were nearly the same as at Barbarikoe, except that wine is 
mentioned as a leading article, to which was added a ^at 
quantity of gold and silver money. The exports consisted 
in a variety of cotton cloths and liner muslins^ vasa mur- 
rkma (supposed to be porcelain), and onyx stones. These 
were brought down chiefly from Ozene (Ougein)* a great 
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city in the interior, and the capital of an extensive kingdom. 
Bejrond Baragaza India extended from north to south, and 
vras called Dakinabades (the Deccan, or South Country). 
It is described as comprising regions of vast extent, moun- 
tainit and deberts filled with various -wild animals, particu- 
lariy elephants, tigers, leopards, and serpents of enormous 
magnitude. In the interior were two great capitals, Pli- 
thana and Tagara. The former is supposed to he Piltanah, 
on the Godavery ; the latter Deoghir, the modem Dowla- 
tabad, in whose vicinity the splendid excavated temples of 
Ellora still indicate a former seat of Indian greatness. 

The coast, extending southward from the Gulf of Baro* 
gaza, or Cambay, presented the ports of Akabaros, Oopara, 
and Kalliena, the last of which is easily recognised in 

^^ Kalliana, on the coast opponte to Bombay. It had once 

' been open to Grecian commerce, and was a place of con- 
siderable resort ; but the prince to whom it was then sub- 
ject rigorously excluded vessels of that nation, which 
could not even safely pass without a convoy. A coasC is 
delineated with a considerable number of ports, which 
cannot now be very easily identified ; but when we find 
ttiem described as the seat of some trade', but infested hy 
numerous pirates, we recognise at once the Concan, which 
still bears the same character. Having reached the ialattd 
of Leuke (Angedive), they entered on the fisrtile shores of 
Limurike, comprising Canara, with part of Malabar Proper, 
and which seems to iiave formed the centre of the Greek 

" commerce with India. The three ^reat emporia of this 
coast were Tyndis, Musiris, and Nelkunda, which I>r. 
Vincent thinks may still be traced in Barcelore, Manga- 
lore, and Nelisuram. Although the second of these wa« 
a place of extensive resort, yet Nelkunda is described as 
the principal emporium. There even appears much reason 

" to conclude that the Egyptian navigators proceeded no 
farther, but found in Nelkunda an assortment of all the 
goods produced dn the eastern coast of InAa, and even iit 
the regions beyond. These were pepper in great ahtm- 
idunce, pearls, silk, ivory, spikenard, diamonds, ametl^ats, 
other precious stones, and tortoise-shell. The imports 
were nearly the same as ehewhere, except that money 
was in very particular request;^ 
The voyage to this patt of India, aftet being for mm% 
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time ponued by the tedioos and circuitous line of the Ara^ 
biaii and Persian coasts, was greatly improved by an accii- 
dent of wbich there is perhaps no other example in an- 
cfent navigation. One Hippalus, having observed the 
steady course of the monsoon at fixed periods in a certain 
direction, taught the mariners to steer, under its influence, 
from the au>uth of the Red Sea directly across the ocean ; 
and thus a voyage, which according to the ordinary method 
lasted usually two months, was often completed in a few 
days. 

Beyond Nelkunda, where, as alre^ly observed, there is 
reason to think that the navigation of the Greeks termi- 
nated, the description of the shores of India becomes much 
more meagye and imperfect. The next city mentioned it 
Colchi, probably Cochin, represented as part of the king- 
dom, of Pandion, which at that time extended over all this - 
part of the continent, and included even Nelkunda within its 
lunits. This is followed by Comar, a town evidently adjoin- 
ing to Cape Comorinj the most southern point of India, 
and said to possess a species of convent where persons 
of both sexes devoted themselves to celibacy, and to the 
perfonnance of certain religious rites in honour of a god- 
dess whom they imagined to haunt the neighbouring 
waters. Ceylon is described under the appellation of Pa- 
lesimorida, or the more ancient one of Taprobana, and 
particular mention is made of the extensive pearl-fiishery 
carried on both there and on the opposite shore of India. 
The author now proceeds to the coast of Coromandel, re- 
■pectins which he has preserved only some imperfect no- 
tices. Mesolia, mentioned as an extensive district distin- 
guished for the manufacture of very fine cloths, seems 
clearly to be Masulipatam and the surrounduig country. ^ 
He came afterward to a region of terrors and prodigies, — 
one people with flat noses, and another with horses* heads, 
report^ to feed on human flesh. These wonders une- 
quivTcally prove that the narrator had attained the bound- 
ary of abcurate knowledge ; yet the wild tract of moun- 
tain and juBffle which composes so large a proportion of 
Orissa afibr£>d considerable room for these imaginations. 
Than, however, he reaches the mouth of the Ganges, 
where he finds a greatxommercial city called by the name 
of the river, an appellation which it no longer bears. Its 
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trade consisted cbiefly in cloths of the most delic^ tex- 
ture and extreme beauty : a description uoder which it im 
impossible not to recognise the superb muslins fabricated 
at Dacca and other distrlcte of Bengal. Beyond the Gan- 
ges was the golden country, doubtless the Aurea Cherso- 
nesus of Ptolemy, which we conceive may be identified 
with the peninsula formed by the southern part of the 
Birman territory. 

The weakness and distractions of the Roman empire^ 
and finally the rise of the Mohammedan power, cut off in 
a few centuries the nations of Europe from all direct com- 
munication with India. The rich productions of that 
country wer^, during a considerable period, conveyed by 
Arabian navigators or by inland caravans, and sold to the 
Venetians and Genoese on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean or of the Black Sea ; but these traders then^seWea» 
•o distinguished in the middle ages by their maritime en- 
terprise, made no attempt to open a direct commerce with 
the distant regions whence those precious commoditiea 
were imported. 



CHAPTER III. 

PariugtLeae Discovery of the Postage to India. 

Ilsritiine Power of Portnfrsl— Voysgcs alons the Coast of Africa^- 
Diiiooveiy of the Senegal and Gambia— Of the Gold Coast— Of Ck>ngo 
—Bartholomew Diaz discovers the Cape of Good Hope* dffisifion 
of Covilham and De Payva Expedition of Vasco de Oamii— He 
pasMs the C^ape—Tooches at Mozambique, Mombasa, and Melinda— 
Arrives at Calicut— Visit to the Zamorin— Differences with him and 
the Moors— Departure— Voyage round Aflrica— Return to Portugal. 

Portugal, a small kinj?dom, of little fertility, placed at 
one of the extremities of Europe, appeared ill fitted for 
acting any great part in the affairs of that continent. A 
lonjr period of her history, accordingly, has been obscure 
and inglorious. Under the Roman government the Lu^- 
taniahs were remarked only for their extKeme batbarinB ; 
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and during the middle agM.they were cniehed beneath the 
yoke of the Moots, who, after having overrun nearly the 
whole peninsula, erected Portugal into a kingdom under 
the name of Algarve. In n^re recent times, oppressed by 
tyranny and fanaticism, and holding little coimnunicatioQ 
with more entiefatened nations, she has been kept in every 
Tespect very far behind the other countries of Europe. 
Yet there was an interval, between ^e middle ages and 
the present period, when this kingdom held the foremost 
place, not only in arms and power, but in all those arts and 
liberal pursuits which have given lustre to the modem 
world. It was in the stem school of adversity that those 
energies were unfolded. The Portuguese, like the Span- 
iards their neighbours, had to fight a battle of many hun- 
dred years ere they could purge their native land from 
the numerous, warlike, and fanatical hosts, united under 
the standard of Mohammed, by whom it had been subdued. 
Religious zeal, the blind exercise of which has since de- 

graded Portugal, was then the inspiring principle of her 
eroic exploits. The kingdom, according to De Barros, 
was founded in the blood of martyrs, and by martyrs was 
spread over the globe ; for that name he conceives himself 
entitled to confer on those wl^o fought and fell in her glo- 
rious conflicts with infidel nations. After expelling the 
Moors from Europe, they pursued them into Africa, seeking 
to avenge that long series of outrage and thraldom to ' 
which the Spanish peninsula had been subjected, and 
claiming an undoubted right to every^ territory conquered 
from the enemies of the faith. This enterprise, as it 
necessarily involved some degree of maritime skill, at- 
tracted the attention of their monarchs towards the ocean, 
as the scene in which they might find greatness, weajth, 
and renown. This drcnmstance, combmed with the fa- 
Tourable situation of the country, having a long range of 
coast and being bordered by the yet unmeasurd expanse 
of the Atlantic, paved the way for the distinction whidi 
Portugal obtained in the career of maritime discovery.* 

* This hUtoricai accoant of Portoiniese discovery and conquest is 
derived fh>«n the A»ia of Juan de Barros (4 torn, folio, 15 torn. i3mo.) ; 
Asia Pertufuesa of Faria y Bousa (3 torn. 4to.) ; History of the Die* 
eovary and Conquest of the East Indies, by Herman Lopez de Castea* 
heda ; and History cC the Portufoese doriog the Reign of Emanuel, ty 
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The first attempt was ma4e by John I. on a limited scale, 
and in connexion with an expedition to the shores of Bar- 
bary. He detached on this occasion a small squadron to 
survey the coast of Morocco, and even to trace the outline 
^ of the African continent. The mariners sncceeded ii^ pass- 
ing Cape Nun, then the boundary of European knowledge, 
and in exploring to a great extent the boundaries of West- 
em Africa. At length, accustomed only to hold a timid 
course along the shore, they were repeUed by the view of 
those formidable cliffs which cdmpose Cape Bojador, and 
the tempestuous waves which dashed around them. But 
this voyage, upon the whole, gave animation and encourage- 
ment to farther discovery, which ^as likewise greatly pro- 
moted by an individual of royal race, who devoted all bis 
exertions and attached the ^lory of his name to the cause 
of maritime enterprise. Pnnce Henry, a younger son ot 
John by Phifippa of Lancaster, sister to Henry IV., King 
of England, after having acted a distinguished part in the 
expeditions against Ba^ary, directed all his attenticm to 
this new object. He fixed his residence at Sagres, near 
Cape St. ymcent,swhere his eye rested continually on the 
vast ocean, and there collected every information and every 
aid which the infant sciences of geography and navigation 
could then furnish. He afforded to successive adventurers 
the means of prosecuting their discoveries, while the deep 
interest shovm by him in their various attempts threw a pe- 
culiar lustre around this hazardous pursuit. 

The first expedition fitted out by Henry, in 1418, con- 
sisted of only a single vessel under two officers of his house- 
hold, Juan Gonzales and Tristram Vaz, who, being driven 
out to sea by a tempest, made the discovery first of Porto 
Santo, and afterward of Madeira. These two beautiful 
islands, being found very productive in several valuable 
commodities, were considered as a promising commence- 
ment of AfHcan navigation. Yet it was not till 1433, fif- 
teen years after, that Gilianez, steering a bolder course 

Osoria ; tbe first two of which were consulted in the original, and tbe 
last two in translations. Although these authors agree in the general 
tenor of the narrative, there occur various -discrepances in the details, 
which we have endeavoured to reconcile as we best <iould vritbout ia 
general troubling our readers by noticing them. We have consldeivd 
•hiefly the probability and consistency of the events lelated, giviiigalso 
a certain preference to the waiSumty of De Bsrros. 
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throtigb the open sea, passed Cape Bojador, and provtd the 
fears which that celebrated promontory had inspired to have 
been in a great measure chimerical. The success of the 
Portuguese in tracing the African shores was now rapid ; 
yet for a considerable time it wa» only rewarded by the 
sight of a banen and deaolats coast, ** a dread expanse of 
lifeless sand and sky." At length they reached the verdant 
shores of the Senegal and Gaiibia, where nature assumes 
a grand and roi^antic form, and to which ffold, ivory, and 
other precious commodities were brought down iirom the 
interior. 

The progress of discovery was somewhat checked by the 
death of King John, and still more afterward by that of 
Prinee Henry in 1463 ; yet it still advanced. Alphonso, 
John's successor, granted to Femand Gomez an exclusive 
right of navigation for five years, on condition of discover- 
ing during that time five hundred leagues of coast. Gomez, 
accordin^v, in 1471, succeeded in exploring the Gold 
Coast, which, comsponding in some degree to its name^ 
afforded a brilliant promise of wealth. The king no longer 
hesitated to assume the title of Lord of Guinea ; and the 
e&stle of Elmii^ or the Mine, being erected on this shcHre^ 
was made the capital of all the Portuguese possessions. 

John 11., who succeeded Alphonso, pressed discovery 
-with augmented zeal. In 1484, Die^o Cam sailed from 
Ehnina, and proceeded along Africa tiU he found himself 
though considerably out at sea, involved in a powerful cui^- 
rent of iiresh water. Perceiving hence that some mighty 
stream in iliis latitude must empty itself into the ocean, he 
made hUi way towards land, and discovered the mouth of ^ 
the Congo. He opened a communication with the natives, 
and the Portuguese afterward formed very extensive settle- 
ments^ in the country situated on the banks of that river. 

Discovery had advanced thus far in 1486, when John II. 
determined to make a mnd effort to complete the circuit 
of the Afirican coast, He placed three vessels under the 
command of Bartholomew Diaz, whom he strictly enjoined, 
if possible, to reach and pass the southern boundary of that 
continent. This officer, having arrived at the mouth of the 
Congo by a coufse now easy and ascertained, began thence 
his career of discovery. He adopted the odd contrivance 
of carrying with Inm four negro 4amsels well clothed, and 
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furnished with gold and silver ornaments, toys, and spicM, 
whom he landed at different points of the coast, that they 
might spread brilliant reporto of the wealth and power of 
the l^oitugu«8e. He gave names, as he went along, to 
remarkable bay* and capes ; and at St/Jago, 120 leagues 
beyond the Congo, erected a pillar of stone to denote the 
dominion of the kifig and of the cross. He passed succes- 
sively the bays of the Landing, of Isles, and of Windings ; 
the last name beiiig pven on account of the many changes 
of course which during five days the sinuosities of the coast 
and adverse gales obliged him to make. The weather, con- 
tinuing stormy, drove him out to sea in a southern direc- 
tion, where his <frail barks seemed scarcely fitted to livjB 
amid the tempestuous billows by which they were sur- 
rounded. After a voyage too along the burning shores 
of Guinea, the Portuguese felt intensely the cold blasts of 
the Antkretic seas. They considered themselves as lost ; 
when after thirteen days the tempest abated, and they 
sought, by steering eastward, to regain the land ; but they 
were already beyond the fiirthest point of Africa, and they 
saw nothing before them except the unbounded ocean. 
Surprised and bewildered, they turned towards the norths 
and at length reached the coast at a point which proved to 
be eastward of the Cape of Good Hope* They called it 
** the Bay of Cows," from the large herds seen feeding, bat 
wMch the natives immediately drove into the interior. 
Diaz steered onwards till he came to a smaH island, where 
he planted another pillar or ensign of dominion. A general 
murmur, however, now arose among his Exhausted imd dis> 
pirited crew. They urged that they had already discoveied 
enough of land for one voyage, having sailed over more sea 
than had been traversed by any former expedition ; that 
their vessel was shattered, and their provisions drawing to 
a close ; and finally, that the coast having been left runnmg 
north and south, and found running west and east, there 
must intervene some remarkable cape, the discovery of 
which would give lustre to their voyage home#ard. DiaE 
then called a council of his principal officers, who all agreed 
in the necessity of returning. The commander yielded, it 
is said, with deep reluctance, and parted^ firom the island 
where he had planted his laJst ensign ** as a father parts 
ftom an exiled son.*' The Portoguest had not sailed £ir 
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WMtwfttd when they cune in view of that mighty cape 
which had been vainly sought for eo many ages, constitot" 
ing, as it were, the boundary between two worlds. Tbs 
commodore, from the storms he had endured in doubling it, 
named it the Cape of Tempests ; but on his return, the 
king, animated by a more sanguine spirit, bestowed the 
appellation, which it has ever since retained^ of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

At the thne when Diaz sailed, the king had also sent 
Pedro Covilbam and Ai6nzo de Payva, by way of the Red 
Sea, to gain through that channel every possible information 
respecting India. The latter died in Egypt ; but his col- 
league, in two successive voyages, visited Cananorf Calicut, 
andf Goa, the three principal cities of Malabar ; also Sofala, 
on the coast of Eastern Afn<^ and Ormuz, the splendid 
emporium of the Persian Gulf. On his return through the ' 
Red Sea he visited the Emperor of Abyssinia* venerated by 
the Portuguese under the character of Prester John. Co-^ 
vilham was well received, but, according to a custom prevar* 
lent at that court, was never permitted to quit the country. 
He transmitted to his sovereign accounts which were never 
made public, but were understood to favour the most san- 
guine expectations as to the advantages to be derived from 
opening a passage into the seas of India. 

John did not immediately follow up the discovery of Diaz. 
He was at this time much engrossed by the arrival of a 
ne^ prince from the Senega^ and in fitting out an expe> 
dition to reinstate him in his dominions. He suffered also 
a deep mortification from having been induced by unen- 
lightened advisers to reject the application of Christopher 
Columbus, which was made in the first instance to the Por- ^ 
tuguese monarch as the chief patron of naval discovery. 
This navigator, having performed his jprand expedition, 
was oblig^ in retunung home, to put into the river of 
Lisbon. He brought with him trophies of the newly-dis- 
covered world, which the king could not view without the 
deepest agitation. He held even several councils, and 
sought to advance untenable claims to these new regions. 
There were not even wanting at court certain base instru- 
ments who tendered their services to assassinate that great 
discoverer ; but the king was of a character that laissd him 
fya above sanctioning so dreadful a crime. 
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John died in 1495, befiife a new nxpedHion could be fittvd 
^t ; but his cousin Emanuel, who succeeded him, displayed 
an Hidonr in this cmiiae surpassing even that of all his pre- 
decessors. There were, indeed, not a few counsellors who 
represented that he would thus waste the resources of his 
kingdom in nndertdiings every way uncertain, and the Imp- 
ost resulu of which might be snatched away by foreign 
aggression. The king, however, buoyed up by sanmiine 
hope, and calculating that the task of penetrating to India 
descended to him by inheritance, appued himself with the 
utmost diligence to the fitting out of a grand expedition. 

^ Diaz was instructed to superintend thehuildingofthe ships, 
that they might be made of such size and strength as to be 
fit for traversing the stormy seas which he had experienced. 
The command, however, was bestowed, not upon hmi, but 
upon Vaseo de Gama, a member of Emanuers household, 
who had acquired a reputation for nautical skill and talent 
which his subsequent conduct fully confirmed. The prepar 
rations being completed, Gama was called before the king 
in iNresence of some of the most distinguished lords of the 
court, and presented with a silk banner, having attached to 
- it the cross of the order of the knighthood of Christ, of which 
the king was perpetual master. On this token he waa 
made to swear that he would, to the very utmost of his 
power, accomplish the voyage and fulfil its ' objects. The 
banner was then delivered to him, with a paper oi instruc- 
tions, and a letter to the mysterious prince called Prester 
John of India, with whom it was not doubted that he would 
open some channel of inteioourse. That he might depart 
under favourable auspices, various ceremonies were em- 
ployed, inspired by the religious- and somewhat superstitious 
spirit of the ag^. On the day of embarkation, the captains 
and mariners repaired to the convent^of Our Lady of Beth- 
lehem, where the sacrament was administered to them ; the 
monks Walked to the ships in devout procession, bearing 

' wax tapers, and uttering a prayer, echoed by the whole 
population of Lisbon, who flocked behind to witness the 
scene. The sailors then went through the ceremonies of 
confession and absolution, according to a form prepared by 
f rtnce Henry for those who should perish in these distant 
expeditions. This was a somewb^gloomy preparatioil for 
the parting* They hastened on'Wrd} and b^gan to unfurl 
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Hie iaila ; Vat wlien %hty mw tile sbora Kned wiOi iMr 
rehitionB and dearest fneods- dissolved in ^eif, and felt 
themseWes entering on a Totage so full of doubt and perily 
while they looked altemately to the bind tha they were 
qnittiog and on the ocean into whieh they were adYiineiBg^ 
they could not restrain a few natun^ tears as a tribttte te 
the sympatMes of the hnman heart. 

Qama sailed on the 8th Julr> 1407, with three coed eetr 
sets, the St Gabriel and St. Raphael, eottmanded by hia- 
self and his brother Paulo, and the Binrio, a earavel, n m i m 
Nicolas CoeHio. Castanheda describes them as encountei^ 
ing in the eariy part of their voyage severe tempests, and 
even rfpeated alarms ; and though this is not mentiotied by 
De Barros, it seems probable, since after sailing four mdntlMi 
the^ had not yet reached the Cape. Yaeeo landed in a bay, 
which he called 8t. Helena, to obtain water and to make 
astronomical observations. ' Here, having espied two ne- 
croes, he caused them to be waylaid and brought before 
him ; but they could hold no communication by worda, and 
were besides in suth agitation and alarm as to be Unable 
to comprehend the signs of friendship which were liberally 
tehderel Gama hereupon desired two of hb gramettasi 
or negro-servants, to take them apart and give them abun- 
dance of food, of which when they had partaken their minds 
apparently underwent a happ^ change, and they pdnted to 
a village two or three miles distant longing to their coun- 
trymen. Fernando VehMO, a Portuguese, obtained permis- 
sion to repair thither; and make observations on the natives. 
Not long after his departure, however, he was seen numing 
back full speed, pursued by a large p^rty ef negroes: He 
fouiid refuge in the boat, but several of the sailors were 
wounded with spears and assagaies thrown by the aavagis 
assailanU.' Velotfo then rebted that he had been at first 
well received, but, observing some suspicious symptoms, he 
took to flight, and found his alarm folly justified by the event. 

De Gama, quitting this inhospitable shore, steered di- 
rectly towards that grand promontory which he was now 
closely approaching, and the passing of which was to decide 
the fate of his voyage. Deep and solemn emotions filled 
the minds of the sailors as on the 16th November they 
came near to the southern promontory of the African een* 
finont^ Th^raliecrthste MUagetoUit htghe^p»*oiii» 

Vol. I.-^ 
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order to imoe the tempests whidi ihi&j h»d been tovgbl to 
expect in making the drcoit of this formidable cape. Ae 
they proceeded) a moderato breeze from the south-weet 
fiUed the aaila ; and, keeping well out to sea, they rounded 
without dkin^r, and ahnoet without effort, that mighty and 
dreaded barrier. With the sound of trumpets and loud 
acclamations they celebrated this memorable passage, which 
was to give a new character to the commercial policy of 
Europe. The shore itself showed nothing of that forbid- 
ding aspect which rumour had announced ; it was loify, 
indeed, but ^preen and wooded, with numerous flocks feed- 
ing on the hills ; though the deep recess which it enclosed 
on the eastern side could not be safely entered. Before 
them lay the unbounded expanse of the Indian Ocean ; an4 
Gama did not pause till he reached the Bay of St» Bias, 
called afterward by the Dutoh M^ossel Bay, where he landed 
to obtain water and refreshments. Scarcely had the boato 
touched the shore, when on t^e top of the neighbouring 
hills ninety natives appeared, similar in aspect to those in 
the Bay of St. Helena. The Portuguese commander de- 
sired ms men to approach cautiously and well armed, 
throwing to the savages a few bells and toys ; upon which 
the lattor came forward in the most familiar manner, and 
offered to exchange their cattle for such European com- 
modities as attracted their eyes. Three days were em- 
ployed in carrying on this barter, and also in various scencns 
of imirth and frohc, the natives performing on a species of 
rude pastoral flute,, to the sound of which both parties 
danced. Yet, towards the close of the visit suspidoua 
symptoms began to appear. The people increased in num- 
ber, and parties of them were seen lying in ambush ; their 
attitude became niore and more hostile, and they were ob- 
served closely watehing every movement of the Portuguese. 
Gama, humanely and wisely desiring to avoid any hostile 
collision, dispersied them by merely firing a few balls ovar 
their heads, and proceeded on his voyage. 

The navigators were soon after overtaken by a yiolent 
storm, the first they had encountered in those unknown 
seas. It was truly terrible, and in their despair they sought 
relief, according to De Barros, too exclusively in religious 
'exercises, without employing sufficiently their own exei^ 
tftons to escape the pressing danger. However, the tempest 
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luiTuie abated, the two ships rejoined each othes, and pro- 
ceeded cheerfully onwards. Having passed the coast called 
Natal, from the day on which it was discovered, they were 
tempted to land at the month of a fine river^ where they 
were soon surroonded by a numerous band of natives, 
chiefly composed of females, whose comfortable clothing of 
skins indicated, in comparison of the former parties, both a 
colder country and a higher degree of industry and civiliza- 
tion. The latter inference was not belied by their de- 
meanour. Martin Alonzo, one of. the sailors, having suc- 
ceeded in making himself understood, received an invitation 
to their village, which, notwithstanding the alarm sustained 
by Fernando Veloso, he did not hesitate to accept. The 
huts \}f which it consisted were rudely built of straw, but 
comfortably fitted up ; he was treated with the greatest 
respect and kindness, and sent back next day under an 
escort of two hundred men. The chief came afterward 
with a large retinue to take a view of the ships, and the 
harmony continued uninterrupted during the five days that 
the Portuguese remained on the coast. Gama, delighted 
with this people, who belong to the comparatively improved 
race of the Gafires, distinguished their inlet as the JR,iv«r 
of Peace. 

In navigating this coast, the admiral found the sea agi- 
tated by violent currents coming down the Mozambique. 
Channel, which greatly impeded the progress of his ship. 
Having passed a bold cape, to which, in aHusioki to* tins 
&ct, he gave the name of Corrientes; and seeing the land 
now trending rapidly to the westward, which made him 
afiraid of hems involved in a deep gulf, he steered out into 
the ocean. Thus he failed to discover Sofala, then the 
chief emporium of thia part of Africa, enriched by the 
commei^ of gold and ivory brought down the Zambeze. 
He came, however, to a river on whose banks were per- 
■ons dressed in silk and blue cotton vestments, some of 
whom understood Martins, the Arabic interpreter. They 
gave information that, towards the rising sun, there was a 
'white nation who sailed in ships resembling those of the 
Portuguese, and were often seen passing uid repassing. 
These symptoms of an approach to the civilized countries 
of the East greatly cheeied Gama ; and his vessels having 
been eonsiderably shatteiyd, he detennintd to spend wane 
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time here in tefitttng and preparintf them for their aidaoaf 
voyage across the Indian Ocean. His joy was damped by 
an unexpected calamity : the crews were attacked by a 
-^ disease of unknown and terrible symptoms, — putrid qM>ts 
overspreading the body, — the mouth n)led with flesh which 
did not seem to belong to it, — the limbs jomable to move, 
— exhaustion vod debility of the whole frame. This ap- 
pears to be the first mention •f scurvy, since so ftitally 
known to mariners. Several Ml victims to it, the others 
were cured by mean% as was supposed, of medicines 
brought ^rom Lisbon, but more probably, bv the use of 
the fresh meat and vegetables with which they were sup- 
plied from the shore. 

The armament again set sail from this river, to which 
the admiral gave tiM name of << Good Signs^*^ on the 24th 
February, 1498, and in five days came to a port formed br 
two small islands, about a league fronn the mainland. 
This he learned was called Mozambique, a place of oon^ 
•iderable trade, then subject to Quiloa, but since distin- 

Siished as the capital of the Portuguese settlements in 
astern Africa. Here the ships were visited by some 
boats, having on board people well clothed in cotton, and 
wearing silk turbans like those of Barbaiy, a circumstance 
which delighted the eye of the navigators from the assU« 
ranee it conveyed that they had completely passed the do- 
main of barbarism ; not lining aware that a more deadly 
enmity, arising from relipious antipathies, wat now to be 
enoonntered. Gama, bemg asked who he was and what 
he wanted, replied, that he was a subject of the King of 
Portugal, who had despatched him on a mission to Ii^a, 
and particularly to the King of CaKcut, and that |ie 
wanted only water, provisions> and two pilots. Unf^a- 
nately the person addressed was a native of Fez, in whom 
the prejudices of a different faith were heightened by the 
deadly wars waged between his nation and the Portu- 
guese. Tet, though some change was observable in hie 
countenance, he maintained a friendly demeanour, assuring 
the admiral that these moderate demands would be most 
cheerfully complied with. An unrestrained communie*- 
tion was immediately opened between the Europeans aad 
the natives ; and, a few days afterward, the governor, or 
uqucf cakne hinnelf on boaid, weanng robes of fine Ummm 
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md rich velvet, and having on his head a ailk turban 
trimmed with gold. The interview passed most amicably ; 
though, amid all this show of courtesjr, there were not 
wanting slight ffrounds of suspicion. There c»me on 
lioard, among others, three persons, who proved to be 
subjects of the King of Abyssinia, a monarch whom the 
Portuguese had almost deified under the appellation of 
Prester J(>hn. Though these visiters had become converts 
Ho the Moslem creed, yet, on seeing a painting of the an« 
gel Gabriel on the stem of one of the vessels, they were 
«a far moved by old recollections as to bend down on their 
kjaeeB and do reverence to it. This movement, which be- 
trayed their secret and anient faith, led to an eager in« 
i^uiry and a more intimate communication ; which the Moors 
no sooner remarked than they drove the Abyssinians out 
x>f the ship, and carefully prevented the Portuguese from 
holding any further intercourse with these strangers* 
Notwithstfuriding these untavourable symptoms, the neces- 
sity of procuring wood and water induced Gama to send 
two boats' crews daily on shore, where they obtained an 
ample supply at a moderate rate. One day these boats, 
having gone beyond the range of the shipp, were suddenly 
attacked by seven large barks, whence was discharged a 
-cloud of darts, spears, and javelins. The natives were 
«oon driven off by a volley of fire-arms, and their conduct 
was disavowed by the xeque. Sundry transactions fol- 
lowed, and promises were alternately made and broken, 
iill Vasco, by the terror of. his artillery, tod the threat of 
reducing Mozambique to ashes, compelled the governor to 
allow him to complete his suppUes,' and also to grant lum , 
8 pilot for Mombaza, where he was assured that he would 
find a more skilful one to conduct him to India. 

Gama sailed firpm St. George, an island near Mozam- 
hique, on %he 1st April, and continued to«teer close to the 
coast of Africa. A strong current carried him past Qui- 
loa, fot which he felt deep but ill-founded regret, having. 
ji>een treacherously assured by his guide that this was a 
Christian city. In a few days the armament reached 
Mombaza, which, on the same authority, was asserted to . 
^ontun at least a large proportion of Christians. This 
town, situated on an devated point of land almost reseoi- 
bliqg an island, and seen at a great disUpice at sea, de* 
F 2 
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fifffated the eyei of themarnert ; the housef built of «ton% 
mth terraces and windows like those of Portagal, inspirdl 
a pleasing illusion, as if they were approaching their na^ 
tive shore. They soon saw a boat eoming out with four 
persons apparently of consequence, who, on making the 
usoal inquiries, and learning the object of the adventurers, 
assured them that theiv arrival would afford the greatest 
pleasure to then^elves and to the kmg, and that ^1 their 
wants would be supplied.- Much care, though probably 
without success, was taken to prevent interoourse between 
them and the trusty pilot from Mosambique. The ad- 
miral was urged to land immediately, and this request vas 
veiterated next day by another party ; but he chose pre- 
viously to send two sailors on shore to make observations. 
These persons were pleased with every Uiinff they saw, 
having been received by the king without mudi pomp, but 
with great kindness ; and having been introduced to mer- 
., chants frov Guzerat, who professed themselves Christians, 
were assured by them that Gama, On Jandii^, would meet 
with mai^ of the same faith. The admiral tto longer 
hesitated ; and next day the vessels began to move into 
the harbour. Providentially, while that of the commander 
was near the beach, it seemed in danger of strikipg a sand- 
bank, to avert which an anchor w|U( let down. This ope- 
ration gave occasion to violent running to and trOf and to 
those loud cUmours m which European mariners are wont 
to indulge in such emergencies. Hereupon the Moors on 
board were seized with /Such a panic that^hey, along with 
the Mozambique pilot, leaped into the sea, and swam fiiU 
n>eed to the shore. This alarm, though groundless, dis- 
closed to Chuna the deep treason to which he had nearly 
fallen a victim. He immediately resumed his former sta- 
tion, where it required the greatest vigilance to d^fea^ the 
repeated attemptjs which were made by the enemy to sur- 
pnse his ships or cut the cables. He pursued and toolc 
one boat, havin|[ on board thirteen men, whom he treated 
well, but compelled them to show him tiie way to Melinda, 
a town which was at no great distance, and tdiera ho 
hoped at last to obtab a pilot for the Indian Sea. 

Melinda proved a large, well-built, beautiful city, sur- 
rounded by numerous eBxdvn* and forests of palm-trees 
«ffowii^ with pnpetvM VtitdvOt, Th» king, tbdugh a 
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f and imbued with the usual bigotiy of thai 
laith, wppetaes to have been otherwise a prince of liberal 
and enlighteaed views, who saw all the advantages which 
Ilia subjecta might derive from intercourse with an opulent 
and powerfiil people. The Moors, therefore, being sent 
on shore, returned with assurances which bore a greater 
air of sincerity than any received in the cities hitherto 
▼iaited. Oama, however, was still too prudent to accept 
the invitation to visit Melindat pretending that his master 
had strictly prohibited him from landing ; but he proposed 
a meeting in boats between his vessela and the shore. 
The king, aocoidingly, was sopn seen approaching in a 
■padous silk pavilion open in front, where he appeared 
aeatad on a chair supported on the shoulders of four men. 
Vaaco then manned his boats, having his officers and 
Bailors dressed in thmr gayest attire, and sounding trump- 
ots ; and, that some fear might mingle, with the joy of the 
Afrieana, he gave orders to ure a round of artillery. This 
ialote produ^ an effect beyond expectation ; the natives, 
with everf mark of alaon, weipe hastening hack to the 
ahore, when he made a signal to conclude this warlike 
oompUmeitt. He then rowed up to the roy'al barge, and 
bad a most satisfactory interview. The king was even in- 
spired with -such confidence that he rowed round the ^bips, 
•zamining their structure, and putting various questions 
respecting the nature and uses of the artillery. He in- 
quired about the King of Portugal, his power, the number 
of his armed vessels, and various other particulars. After 
this friendly communication, the Portuguese received on 
board many distinguished visiters, among whom were 
aeveral Banian merchants from Guzerat, ** Pythagorean 
philosophers,'' who held it a crime to kill or eat any living 
thing. An image of the Yir^ being presented to those 
taces, they worshipped her with much more profound ado- 
ration than the Portuffuese themselves, presenting her 
with peppetr, cloves, and other precious spices. This com- 
plaisance probably originated in the common usaff e of wor- 
ahipping images, or from some resemblance to the obiecta 
of their own adoration ; but the Portuguese were willing 
to regard their conduct as indicating some tincture of 
CImatianity, which might, they supposed, have been intro- 
dinged by Utt nOiiifllianea Of BL ThotaiBs. Amid this In- 
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creasing familiaritj, Gama no longer hesitated tasail tH&nw 
the coast, viewing the skiJful manoeuvres of the Arab 
cavalry. The king came down to the shore, and urged 
him to land ; but the admiral still thouj^ht it prudent, un- 
der pretext of strict injunctions £rom his master, to decline 
this pressing invitation. 

The Portuguese commander being now supplied wiCh a 
trusty pilot, Malemo Cana, a native of Guzerat, quitted 
on the 26th April the African coast, to which his own 
progress and that of his countrymen had hitherto been 
confined, and launched into the vast expanse of the Indian 
Ocean. They now saw at once the northern and southern 
polar constellations, the former of which had long ceased 
to be seen. As yet it was new for European mariners to 
steer three thousand miles through an immense ocean, 
with nothing visible except sea and sky. dut at length, 
being wafted by favouring breezes, they happily performed 
this voyage, and in twenty-three days beheld a hiffh and 
bold coa^t, which the pilbts declared to be India. It was 
not, however, contiguous to Calicut; but a ehange of 
course brought them in four days to a station whence 
Gama descried that large city stretching far along the 
shore, having behind it a fertile and beantuul plain termi- 
nated by a distant range of lefty mountains. The object 
of his lon^ and adventurous voyage, and that of Portu- 
guese ambition and enterprise during successive ages, was 
now attained ; he was on the shores of India. A solemn 
thanksffivuig to Heaven was mingled with loud acclama- 
tions of joy at having brought this high adventure to so 
glorious an issue. 

Gama had* now to consider in what maimer a commu- 
nicatioB m^t be opened with • the court of Calicut, and 
such privileges obtained as would enable his countrymen 
to carry on an advantageous commerce on this opulent 
shore. The Mohammedans un(fer Secunder had already 
established their empire over the northern plain of Hindo- 
stan ; but the southern peninsula, and even the Deocan, 
were still in possession of numerous native princes with 
various degrees of power. Among these, on the coast of 
Malabar, a great pre-eminence was held by the sovereign 
of Calicut, bearing the title of Zamorin, or « King of 
kingfl.'' H« wai a Hindoo, superstitioui but tolenuout* and 
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epfloing his ports to meTchants of every religion. The 
laereantile world, however, at that period consisted entirely 
of Moors from Egypt and Arabia, who, by their numbers 
and influence, possessed extensive means of rendering 
a residence at Calicut perilous to their enemies or rivals. 
The coraotander^ that he might proceed with all due cao^ 
tion, began b^ sending ashore his pilot, along with a con- 
demned criuunal who had been brought out expressly to 
meet the hazard of such perilous missions. Considerable 
anxiety was felt after a whole day and night had elapsed 
without any tidings, and when all the boats and barks 
were observed carefully shunning the Portuguese as if they 
had been an infected race*. At len&fth the boat appeared 
with the two messengors and a third person on boaid. 
The former reported that, on their first landinc, they had 
drawn round them an immense crowd, astoniiSied at the 
appearance of the Portuguese sailor, and eager to^ iscerk- 
tain what sort of being he was. In this somewhat awk- 
ward situation, they were accosted by a Moor calling him- 
self Monzaide,*" who stated that he had come originally 
from Tunii^ where' he had formed an acquaintance with 
thie Portuguese, /and had even embraced the Christian 
fiiith. He invited them to his house, entertained them 
with savoury cates and honey, and^ on being informed of 
their mission, professed his resolution to, act as their friend. 
In pursuance of his* kind intentions he accompanied them 
to the ship; on enterin^g which he immediately hailed 
Gama with the frankest cordiality, bidding him welcome 
to a country where he would find in abundance emeralds, 
rubies, spices, and all the richest commodities in the world. 
The king, he mentioned, was then at Panane, a smaller 
town about five leagues distant, whither he advised the ad- 
miral to send messengers requesting permission to land 
and engage in traffic Vasco sent two of his men along 
with Monzaide, by whom they were introduced to the 
monarch, and met with the most gracious feception. 
That prince, having inquired whence they came and the 
particulars of their voyage, declared they were heartily 
welcome to his country, and advised them to come round 

* la Casteahete tbs name li Bontaybo. How«ver anlike the twe 
words, ttay srt protaMy ewniitloas of tbe seme orisntal ssand. 
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to the port of Pandarane as more secure than that of 
Calicut, which was merely an open^ roadstead* Thk 
recommendation, being entirely in unison with Oama^ft 
own tiews of the two nautical positions, inspired him with 
additional confidence. He allowed himself, without hesi- 
tation, to be guided to Pandarane, though he declined to 
go altogether so far into the harbour ks the pilot appeared 
to wish. Here h^ received a message requesting that he 
would visit the kmg, into whose presence the cntwal or 
principal officer was appointed to conduct him. The lead* 
mff men among his crew now besought the admiral to pause 
before placing his person in the power of this unknown 
potentate, surrounded with such a host of his mortal ene- 
mies ; but he magnanimously repUed, that he could not 
otherwise fiilfil bis duty to his sovereign and his country^ 
whieh he was determined on no account to postpone to 
his own personal safety. Leaving, therefore, directions 
for their conduct in case of his being detained or suffering 
any violence, he placed himself with' twelve men under 
the guidance of the cutwal. 

Gama, in landing for the first time on the ^res of In- 
dia, endeavoured to make a somewhat brilliant appearance. 
His sailors, in their best attire, moved in regular OTder, 
with trumpets sounding. He was immediately placed in 
a palanquin, and carried forward on the shoulders of four 
men with such rapidity that his attendants, who were . on 
foot, were soon left behind. Thus he found himself en- 
tirely in the power of the Hindoos ; but they made no im- 
proper use of their advantage. On reaching the banks of 
a river, the bearers waited for the remainder of the party, 
whom they embarked in two almadias or countTT-boats. 
There now appeared in view a splendid pagoda with lofty 
pillars of brass, where the Portuguese were invited to land. 
They chose, on very slender grounds^ to conclude that 
this must be a Christian temple, — because the half-naked 
ministers wore strings of beads like those oi the Romish 
priests, sprinkled the company with water which might be 
consecrated, and presented sandal-wood powdered, as the 
CathoUcs do ashes. The Portuguese, being ushered into 
the grand apartment, foimd the walls coverra with images, 
which being willing to identify with those of the Madonna 
$ad saints, they throw themselves prostrate on the grounds 
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Jhmi de la Sala, however, cbancinff to look up and obeer ra 
the strange and uncouth aspect of these imaginary apostles, 
some of whom brandished four or five arms and had enof- 
motts teeth projecting out of their mouths»Judged U ad- 
visable to, ^ruard himself by the exclamation — *' If these 
be devils, it is God whom I worship." The others laughed*, 
and soon verifying with their own eyes the just grounds 
of his apprehension, started up and regained the Iwats. 

On the arrival ef the party, at Calicut, to which the 
samorin had now returned, they were joined by sevecri 
Iriends of the cutwal, and other aobles or nayrst who es- 
corted them to the palace in pomp, with sound of trumpet. 
This royal residence, though built only of earth, was of 
great extent, delightfully situated amid gardens and plea- 
sure-grounds. They were received at the g^te by a vene- 
rable old man, the chief Bramin, dressed in long white 
robes emblematic of purity. He took Gama by the hand, 
and led him through lonff halls into the presence-chamber, 
where the zamorin was found reclining amid all the luxu- 
rious pomp of the East. The couch was spread on a sort 
of platf(Nrm or stage raised above the general level of the 
apartment ; his robe o( the finest cotton, and his silk tur- 
ban, were both richly embroidered with gold ; firom his 
ears depended rings adorned with the finest brilliants •; and 
his naked legs and arms were covered with bracelets of 
gold and precious stones. On one side an old man held a 
golden plate, on which was tbe^ betel-lieaf and areca, the 
chewing of which is esteemed a great luxury among ori- 
ental nations ; while on the other side was a golden vase 
to receive it when chewed. This loft^ potentate, on the 
approach of the Portuguese, merely raised his head from 
the embroidered pillow on which it rested, and made a sign 
to an attendant to seat Gama on one of the steps leading 
to Uie throne. He received graciously, however, the af 
Biiral*s credentials, and promised to examine them at 
leisure,— meantime recommending that he should retire to 
rest, and appointing for that purpose a place where he 
would be secure against any annoyance from his Moorish 
adversaries. 

The admiral proposed to wait next day upon the zamo- 
fin, but was informed that he must abide the prince's com* 
auids, and also that this second interview must be uccook^ 
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puiied with a present, by the Tahie of ifliiob tlie gi i iH iiM 
of his royaS master and the importance of bis own misnon' 
would be measured. Gama, accordinff to De Barios, had 
been ftiUy aware that every thing in the East must begin 
and end with presents ; yet bis appointments did not ii^ 
cate any consciousness of this important truth. He bad 
been provided with no royal or suitable gift, and his only 
resource was to select from the common stores senething 
which might make an appearance not wholly unsuitable. 
He produced, therefore, some sci^et cloth, six hat% a few 
pieces of brass and coral, with a little sugar and honey. 
On viewing this intended donation, the cutwal and lua 
attendants burst into a fit of ungovernable laughter, declar- 
ing, that so far from booming so powerful a sovereign tm 
his master was represented, it was such as the meanesi 
merchant who entered the port would have been ashamed 
to offer to the great zamorin. They thought it W9uld hm 
better to send no present at aU than one such as this. 
Gama, however, after serious meditation, determined, wisely 
it should seem, that the gifl, such as it was, should be sent, 
accompanied by an explanation, that ^having left Lisbon 
under much uticertainty, and with scarcely a hope of reach- 
ing Calicut, he came unprovided vnth any present from bis 
royal master, and could only select from his own stores 
what might seem least unworthy of his mi^ty's accept- 
ance ) but that' in his next voyage this failure would be 
amply compensated. The king, apparently satisfied with 
this apology, admitted the admiral to an interview, at which, 
if we may believe the iiistorians, he' assigned as the chief 
motive of nis voyage the belief of the zamorin being a Chris- 
tian prince, and received even on that head a satisfactory 
answer. But in regard' to this point, there must have been 
on the one side or the other a complete misapprehensien. 

Hitherto it appears that the king, actuated by motives of 
the soundest pohcy, had shown a%cided disposition to f»- 
vour the Portuguese. The Moors, however, who saw in 
these amicable feelings their own worst fears confrrmed, de- 
termined to leave no means untried for the destruction of 
their rivals. Their leading men held a meeting, and repre- 
sented to each other in exaggerated colours the ruin with 
which they were threaten^ from these western people. 
Their sstrdogen announced y^dm wfiidi had appmcd to 
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tktim of fleets destroyed or stihk in consequence of the en- 
toance of, these detested strangers into the Indian seas. 
The conclusion was, that no exertion should he omitted by 
which they might destroy the Portuguese vessels. As thei 
direct interftrence, howerer, woufi be justly imputed to 
moUves of mahy, they adopted a circuitous course. Hav 
ing subwnbed a large sum, they bribed the cutwal, who pos- 
aessed Wie mtunate confidence of the zamorin, and who 
*^T-"^ i!t *"PP®«^ *o ^ actuated but by^ view to his 
SlZ^t w^ officer represented that aU the accounts 
ftom the West described those strangers as persons of a 
▼ery diflferent class from what they had represented them- 
a6tre9t that instead of beins merchants or ambassadors 
ftom any kmg, they were pirates, who, having by their 
cnmes rendered the European seas unsafe for them, had 
uiAappily nought m the East an escape from justice, and a 
sphere in which to exercise their crimmal vocation. He 
added, that in their passage along the coast of Africa they 
had committed the most dreadful outrages, firing upon the 
towns, and carrying oflT the inhaWtants; of which they 
were so conscious, that though received at Melinda in the 
most friendly manner, they could by no entreaty be pre- 
▼ailed upon to land. It was manifest that had they come, 
as they pretended, under the commission of a great mon- 
arch, they would have broujht som^ present corresrfondini? 
to his dignity, instead of offering one of which the meaneiS 
tradmg captain would be ashamed. 

The king, considerably moved by these representations, 
•cait for Oama, who possessed no means of directly reding 
the charges ; but he entered into retry fiiU explanations, 
with whkh his majesty appeared satisfied, and aUowed him 
to depart unmolested. The admiral, who did not quite ad- 
mire the aspect of affairs, had no sooner left the palace than 
he got mto his palanquin, and set oflf full speed for the ships. 
The cutwal, however, using great diligence, overtook him 
with a body of his nayrsj and politely rallied Vasco on his 
extreme haite, which, he said, had neariy deprived him of 
the pleasure of being }p^ escort. It behooved the com- 
mander to frame some apology, and^ pretend a satisfaction 
whidi he was far from feeling. Late in the evening he 
reached Pandarane, and eagerly inquired for a boat ; but 
none, he was assured, coqM be found at the moment, tand 
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he was with soiqe di£Sculty prevailed upon to spend the 
night in a spacious mansion fitted up for his reception. In 
the morning "he was early prepared for departure; but, in 
confirmation of his secret fears, found all the avenues ' 
strictly guarded by nayrs, and his egress politely but firmly^ 
resisted. He was a prisoner. The cutwal was inflexible 
as to his detention, yet treated him with the utmost polite? 
ness and respect, and even exhausted every form of cour- 
teous importunity to prevail upon him to send out an order 
for bringing the ships close to the shore. He represented 
the many dangers they incurred as long as they were ke{^ 
thus tossing in an open roadstead, while the position which 
he recommended would at once plaoe them in safety and 
secure the con^ence of the zamonn,. who could not but 
interpret their present position into a proof of guik and 
fear. Gama, ftilly aware that this proposal was urged 
solely in the hope of obtaining an opportunity of burning or 
otherwise destroying his vessels, chose to dissemble his 
conviction, and merely replied, that his ships, from. Ihekr 
large dimensions, could not with safety be drawn on shore 
like the fiat-bottomed barks of India. Se^ng clearly thai 
the zamorin^s officers were acting without any authority 
from him, he assumed a high tone, and loudly proclaimed 
that by some channel or other he would bring his grievances 
under the view of that monarch. At length he was allowed 
to ffo on board, after having landed part of his cargo, which 
he left under charge of his factor, Diego Biaz, and Alvaro 
de Braga, his secretary. 

The cutwal and the Moors, couce they could npt keep 
GTama in confinenient, studied to spoil his market, and th^y 
had influence sufficient to prevent almost cveyy purchaser 
from repairing to Pandaranc. He sent Dia» to complain 
of this conduct to the zamorin, who appe^ed always dis- 
posed to favour trade, and allowed the cargo to be brought 
to Calicut, where it was advantageously^disposcd of. These 
transactions led to considerable intimacy with the natives, 
many of whom went familiarly on board the ships. Yet 
the Moors abated nothing of their enmity, and Monzaide 
sent advice that they had at length* completely gained over 
the king to their hostile views. Of this Diaz was soon 
made sensible, when he waited on the zamorin to take 
leave, and to request that his m^esty would sanction the 
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centinnance of tbe trade, and fulfil thfe intention formerly 
expressed of sending an ambassador" to Portugal. His 
hopes were at t>nce cHUed by the cold and frowning looks 
of the prince ; an effect which he had it not in his power to 
remoYe by the presentation of a suitable gift. On his re- 
turn he found lumself escorted by a large body of nayrs, in 
token, as he at first hoped, of respect^ ^t when he reached 
the factory, they immediately placed him under close confine* 
ment. Gama, being through his ste^y friend Monzaide 
duly apprized of this outrage, felt his situation somewhat 
enihdrrassing. Judging it necessary to dissemble, he re- 
ceived «ucceesive parties of the natives with his aqcustomed 
cordiality, and ev^n wrote a letter to the king betraying no 
consciousness of any injurious conduct. The Indians ac- 
cordingly resumed their intercourse with the same confidence 
as formerly, and he had at length the satisfaction to see the 
approach of a boat having on board six nayrs and fifteen 
other distinguished personages. These had no sooner en- 
tered the vessel than they were arrested and placed in close 
custody* The admiral th6n wrote to the kin^, informing 
faim of ihi» step, and adding, that as soon as nis majesty 
should be pleased to releaie the ibctor and seoretarj^, he 
would receive his own subjects in return. The king pre- 
tended ignorance of. the factor's^ detention, yet appeared 
little disposed to yield to this compukory mode of redress. 
Cranta, determining then to take summary measures, weighed 
anchor, and set sail. Presently seven boats were seen 
pulling out from the shore with the utmost speed, in one of 
which were discerned the factor and secretary. They werfe 
cautiously sent forward 'in a boat by themselves, in which 
Vasco returned the principal captives. He nevertheless 
detained several of his prisoners, who he hoped might be 
gained over by good treatment, and, after seeing the splen- 
dour of the realm of Portugal, and the honour in which the 
m^bers of the expedition were held, might return next 
year with a report calculated to diiipel the injurious sus- 
picions instilled into the zamorin. 

This conduct, however^ was unjust and unwise, confirm- 
ing for the present all the suspicion^ of the prince, and in- 
«|Sring him with irreconcilable enmity. He immediately 
despatched a squadroit of boats, which ddsely followed the. 
Poctogoefa, watching eveiy opportunity of attack 5 fee suc- 
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ettded even in vacming against them the whole coast of 
|n4ia. A spy, who came put from Goa, being discovered 
101(1 tortured, confessed that the zabaio, or sovereign of that 
territory, was busily equipping an armament destined for 
their destruction ; and that every bay, creek, and river was 
^led with boats ready at a moment's warning to co-operate 
In the same undertaking. Under such circumstances, the 
Portuguese leader, thoi^gh somewhat unprepared for the 
voyage, could no linger delay his departure, and accord- 
ingly resQlved to steer across that formidable ocean which 
separated him from the African* coast. He had a tedious 
passage of four months, delayed alternately hj storms and 
calms, while the scurvy renewed its terrible ravages among 
his crews. 

In 9, most exhausted state he reached Magadoxe^ a more 
liorthefly port th§A any he had formerly visited ; b«it, learn- 
ing that it was entirely in possession of a bigoted tribe' of 
Moors, he chose rather to proceed to the friendly harbour 
of Mehnda. There he was received with the wonted cor- 
diality, and amply supplied with fresh provisions, whick 
could not, however, arrest the mortality that had begun to 
ragct on board. The sailors were so reduced in strength 
and number that they could not i^ndert^ie to navigate aU 
the three vessels round the Cape ; and hence he judged it 
necessary to burn the St Raphael, and convey her stores 
on board of the two other ships. In his progress i^n^ 
the coast of Africa, he touched at the islandf of Zanzibar, 
Pesiba, and Moniia, and met a good reception ; but av<ttded 
having any communication with Mozambique. Being regu- 
larly supplied with fresh provisions, the whole crew, at the 
time of passing the Ca^ were fit for duty, and they met 
with no ftirther obstruction in making the circuit of Africa. 
The a4miral, however, had to sustain at Terceira the deep 
affliction occasioned by the death of his brother Paulo, who 
had rendered the ties of kindred closer byheing An able and 
^thful coadjutor in this grand expedition. On the 39th 
August, 1499, he entered the Tagus, after a voyage of two 
years and two moiiths, in which he had fully e^ored a 
new path to the commerce' and empire of India. But of 
the hundred and eight men who had originally manned ih» 
vessels only fifty-five returned to their native country. 

Gaaia^ accorauig to the devotional and aomewhi^ stipes^ 
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'«titiouf spirit of tlte age, repaired first to the convent of 
Bethlehem, and spent eight days in paying homage at the 
ahrine of Our Lady; he then made his entry into Lisbon 
; with a pomp^^ resembling that of a royal conqueror. The 
idng belebrated his arriyal with bull-fights, puppet-shows, 
dog-feats, and other entertainments suited to the taste of 
that rude age. He bestowed upon him and his posterity 
the titles of Don and of Conde de Vidiguwa ; assigned him 
« liberal pension,, to be commuted as soon as possible into 
a ilanded estate ; and finally granted tl» still more vahiable 
{nriviJege of importing to a considerable amount, Indian 
apices free of duty. That Our Lady aFso might obtain her 
reward, he raised a i^lendid temple to her honour, which 
. fraa afterwaird converted into a royal palace. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Portuguese SeUlements and ^Conquests in India, 

Sxpedltion of Cabral— Discovery of Brazil— Passage of the Cape— Arri- 
val at Calfcut-^Yiendly Seceptton— Quarrils with the Moor»-Fae- 
tory destroyed— Hostile Proceedings— Establishment at lUochixi— 
Betum^Juan de Nueva— Second Voyage of Gama— His severe Pro- 
ce^gs at Calicut— Visits Cochinn-Wars between Calicut and Cochin 
—Exploits of Pacheco— Lops SoJurez-Almeyda— Maritime War in 
Oosefrat— Albuquerque— UosuceessAil Attempt on Calicut— Reduction 
of Goa— Expulsion from that City— Its Recorery^Means employed 
fiMT cementing the Portuguese Power— Conquest of Madacca— 6f Or- 
rous^Albuquerqtte is superseded— Diesr-Extent of Portuguese Do- 
minion— Remarkable Sieses of Din— General Confederacy against the 
Portuguese— Defeated— Their Decline— Wars wilji the Dutch-r-With 
the English— Low State of their Povrer. 

Not a moment was lost by the Portuguese in following 
k out the grand objects of naval and commercial enterprise. 
An armament ^as immediately equipped, at that time con- 
sidered truly formidable, and which, consisting of thirteen 
ships and tweWe hundred men, was indeed sufficient to 
keep the sea against all the- navies of the East. The com- 
mand was not bestowed upont^ama ; whether it was that 
an opposite interest had begun toj)revail at court, or that 
hi* conduct in the former ez^ition had been considered t» 
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M «lta««tfatr difcwet and conoitiatoij. On thi% M mi 
•very otEer subjeet which might aff«ct the reputatittii flf 
their eoveieifn, t^ Portuga^ee writera maintain a profound 
silence. The new admiral was Alvaitt Cabral, a person 
perftctly ^alified for this important undertaking. He waa 
acconpamed bj eight Franciscan friars, and, according to 
Be Banos, was instructed to carry fire and sword into eveiy 
eountey which should r«fuse to &ten to their preaching. 

On the 8th March, 1500, the, king r^aired to the convent 
of Bethlehemi^ he«<d mass, and delivered a consecrated 
banner to Caknral, who tl^n kissed his majesty's hand, and 
embarked. The assembled multitude beheld the fleet de* 
part next day with sensations of joy much more general 
and unmixed than those with which they had seen Gama 
set forth on his bolder and mor« doubtfiil adventure. The 
puBsaffe through the Atlantic was distinguished by a bril- 
uant discovery. Standing westward, to avoid Africa, Ca- 
bral found himself unexpectedly in sight of .another shorey 
extensive, fertile, finely wooded, and evidently forming part 
of the continent recently made known by Columbus. Thi» 
coast was that of Brazil, which proved afterward the bright" 
est jewel in the crown of Portu^, continuing to shine after 
all the others were dimmed. Trom thence Cabral steered 
direct for the Cape of Good Hope, where during two months 
' he was involved in the most frightful tempests, in which he 
lost four of his ships. In one of them was the renowned 
Bartholomew Diaz» who thus perished amid those mighty 
seas which he had been the first to brave. Cabral had only 
three vessels with him when he doubled the Cape, which he 
passed without having seen it. Like his predecessor, he 
missed Sofala, though in its vieinity he detained a vessel 
which had been richly laden with gold ; but the crew, pre- 
possessed with the idea that they were about to be attacked 
by pirates, had thrown the greater part of it overboard. On 
being assured that noninjury would be done to the^ nor to^ 
any other friendly ship, they sxpressed the deepest regret,* 
and vainh^ implored tihe Portuguese to use die magical 
nowers which they w«re tinderstood to possess to bring up 
the treasure again from the bottom. Cabral scarcely stopped 
at Mosambique, but remained for some days on Quiloa, 
Whioh he found a large and flourishing port, situated in a 
f^ i^tik country^ Th<^ king behaved at fijpst with tlut 
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HCmoft' cordiality, and consented to hold an interview witb 
the admiral on Uie water, though he was moi)^ alarmed than 
flattered by being saluted with a general dischaxge of artil« 
lery. But theiie soon appeared symptoms of that jealousy 
which arises from the difference of religious creeds ; and 
hepce it became manifest that commerce could not be tran** 
acted upon any liberal or advantageous footing. He th^re* 
fore set sail for Melii^da, where he met with the same agree* 
able reception which his countrymen 1^ twice before 
experienced. The king rode over the bowels of a sheep 
newly killed to the edge of the water, and earnestly solicited 
a visit irom the Portuguese admiral, who, however, firmly 
declined the proffered honour. The latter then left the 
African eoast, and, after touching at the island of Ang»* 
dive, came on the 13th September in view of the city of 
Calicut. 

lie is said to have enter^ined considerable anxiety in re* 
gard to the reception that he was likely to experience aftef 
the abrupt and somewhat unco<;^eous close of the transact* 
tions with Gama in the. former expedition. First appear- 
ances, indeed, were very promising ; some of the principal 
people came out in ahnadias, or country boats, with as8U« 
rancea from the zamorin of the most friendly disposition* 
Cabral theil restored the . captives carried off by his prede- 
cessor, handsomely dressed, and read^ to bear testimony' to 
their good treatment. Having- rebeived an- invitation to 
land and visit the prince, he expressed an earnest wish to 
eomply, and to negotiato a treaty of- amity and alliance, 
only s(^iciting that four persons of distinction, whom ha 
named, should be sent as hostages. To this proposal tha 
king very strongly objected, as these were Brahmins of hi|^ 
and holy character, who could not without profanation 
enter a ship, or perform there any of their sacied ceremo* 
nies and ablntions. ThevPortuguesa commander, however, 
atood firm, and carried his point. ^ Preparations were forth** 
with made on shore for his rtception, by erecting a gallery* 
which, though not very spacious, was richly hung with 
carpets and curtains of crimson velvet fancifully embroi* 
dered. Here Cabral, having equipped his attendants in tha 
most handsome manner, foimd.the monarch ready to receiva 
him. The sole clothing of his majesty was a richly-em* 
hxfiidered cloth round tha middle ; bat hia person pi«MDte4 
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ftmoct dazdi&g nedwele, being loomed with girdles, bnee» 
lets, rings of gold, diamondi, rubies, sapphires, end very 
large peails. The interview wtis amicable ; the present 
consisting of several yessels of wrought gold and silter, and 
cloths ingeniously wrought, was mcloUslj accepted, an^ 
in return, foil liberty was conceded to establish a ftctory in 
Calicut. Meantime, the hostages, who on their passage te 
the ship had shown the deepest alarm and horror, wen 
struck, on entering, with such dismay, that they threw 
themselves into the sea, and endeavoured to swim to the 
boats ; but two of them were brought back and thrust into 
close conihtemenl. This caused such a panic on shore, 
that even after Cabral's return no vessel would venture out 
to receive them, and these unfortunate chiefs remained three 
days on board without tasting a morsel, and in a state of 
the most deadW^ consternation, till the admiral, compassion- 
ating their surorings, and even dreading fatal consequences 
from their agitated feelings, contrived to land them on an 
mifirequented part of the coast 

The intercourse with the city was opened in a very ami- 
cable manner, and some even of the Moors assumed out- 
wardly the character of friends. It wm intimated to Cabral 
that a v^ry large vessel was passing from Cochin, a hostila 
city, havintf on board a rich cargo, part of which consisted 
of seven elephants, one 6f them pieculiuly desired by the 
zamorin, to whom, therefore, he could not do a more accept- 
able service than to capture this foreigner. The European, 
with less regard to justice than expediency, undertook the 
exploit, and directed Duarte Pacheco to perform it with a 
single caravel. This lieutenant, by means of his cannon, 
drove the ship before him till it was taken, or, according to 
Osorio, forced into the hiurbour of Calicut, where it became 
the prize of the zamorin. . 

But the pleasure derived from tins acquisition did not 
compensate for the alarm inspired by such a display of Por- 
tuguese prowess. The first good understanding, accordr 
ingly, was soon clouded ; -the Moors used all their influence 
with the native merchants to prevent any goods from being 
sent to the Portuffuese, who saw numerous vessels richly 
laden taking their departure, while they, after a delay of two 
or three months, had made no progress towards obtaining a 
eargo. The latter Itid their ooinplakits before the kiiifr 
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ytboia they seem to have held respons&le for the cenduct 
of hie mercantile subjects. He deolared thflt he could not 
prevent suoh disappointmeats ; that the Moors were too 
■hiewd both for him and, his people 4 and one day hastily 
obeenred, that they had better take forcible possession of 
Q^e of the Moslem cargoes* only piling for it an equitable 
mrice. This hint was very probably tlm>wn out in a fit of 
unpat^ence, in order to get rid of their complaints, without 
any idea of its being practically ad<^ted. However, Aires 
Correa, the ftctor, a man of a warm and eager tepiper, was 
(Hsposed to^ receive it in its literal sense ; while his pre- 
tended friends among the Moors eagerly urged, him not to 
neglect the royal permission. Cabr^, on this information 
being transmitted to him, felt it to be a matter of extreme 
deli^y, and wae by no means fojrward to engage in the 
transaction. Correa, however, sent repeated and urgent 
fepresoitakions to him* upbraiding his supinisness, and 
•iDKMt threatening^ mutiny. 

The Moors, meantime, begim ostentatiously to lade a 
veasel with the richest spipes, 4uid fixed the hour of her de- 
parture, oCo^hieh they took special care to apprize the Por- 
tuguese. The admiral, on seeing the ship quit the harbour, 
aUewed himself to be oveicome t^ the urgency of his &ctor 
and aflents, and sent his boats, which ca^fltured it, and pro- 
ceeded to transfer its precious contents to their own ships. 
TIm Moors, who had long watched ior this crisis, ran m- 
stantiy to the king, representing that the ^and of pirates 
were now seen in their true colours, hfv^ig, in defiance of 
hie royal power, commenced their system of robbery.^ His 
majesty^ who W either forgotten nis alleged permission, 
or never meant it seriously, entered into their views, and 
allowed them to seek redress as they chose. The nayrs 
and other inhabitants of Calicut joined the Moors, and all 
tcwether proceeded in a united body against the factory. 
The Portuguese felt so perfectly secure, that they at first 
eopposed the tumult to be raised only in jejrt, and hence, on 
ascertaining its hostile purpose, found great dii$culty in 
■hutting the gates. Correa, with his slender troop, forth- 
with manned the roof of the edifice ; but it was a contest 
of seventy individuals against thousands, who rent Uie air 
with thdr cries, and poured in a thick cloud of darts and 
jaTclins. fiigxiali of diititss were raised to iofonn Cabral 
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of their sitaatioii, who at first sent two boats ;to reeomu^e, 
and then all his strength, with orders to push full speed to 
the shore. Meantime, the Moors, unable to effect ui en* 
trance, brought a large battering-engine, which ovei^irew 
part of the wall, and horded an inlet to the infuriated mul- 
titude. The little band of Portuguese were completely 
overpowered. Aires Correa and fifty men wer^ lulled ; the 
remainder leaped into the sea, and swam to the boats. ^ 

Gabral, witness to this dreadful catastrophe, called- toge- 
ther his officers,* and in the heat of the moment determined 
by the most decisive measures td avenge ihtit wrongs. Yet, 
according to Castanheda, a short pause was allowed, to gtTe 
room to the zamocin to offer an explanation ; but when, in- 
stead of this,,tidings Were brought that^he was employed in 
sharing th6 plunder of the factory, it was resolved no longer 
to delay a severe retaliation. Ten Moorish ships were 
attacked and' taken, th^ir cargoes emptied into those of the 
Portuguese, and their crewsmade prisoners. Thi^ captured 
yessels were then ranged hi a row, set on fire, and exhib- 
ited in full blaze to the citizens of Calicut^ The assailants 
next 4rew their squadron as dose as poss&le to the shore, 
and began a furious discharge of artUlery ; when they had 
the satisfaction to see the city on fire' in several places, and 
of being assured that a baH had neariy strttck the king, who 
hastily fled into the country. 

Having thus gratified his resentment, Oabral set sail from 
Calicut, and proceeded southward to Cochin, the second 
city on this coast for greatness aiid commercial importance. 
In those days the preliminary step neoessary in all eastern 
traffic was a negotiation with the sovereign. He happened 
at that juncture to be in the interior ; but the admiral had 
secured as a mediator one Michael, a yogue or fikkir, one of 
those eastern sa^ who wander over the cmintiy half- 
naked, smeared with cow^ung,«nd abjuring all the decent 
cies and accommodations of social hie. This holy but 
uncouth messenger was completely successful.' The king, 
an oppressed and reluctant vassal of Calicut, saw in the 
commerce and alliance of these powerful strangers the 
means of deliverance firom this yoke, and of jraismg himself . 
to an equality of splendour and importance. He even has- 
tened to the city, and gave tlRm an audience, which passed 
toost satisiaetetily, though th» Portnguese saw notfais^ 
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of ihai pioihse wealUi whidk had daxxled thent in the net* 
son and court of the zamorin. The city, compared to Call 
eut, did not exhibit the same bu^ and crowded scene of 
commerce ; there was, however, abundaiiee of pepper, the 
conmioditj chiefly valued by the Europeans, and a cargo 
was obtamed with the utmost fi^cility. When they were 
ready for sea^ tidings came that the King of Calicut had 
sent against them sixty sail, of which eighteen were very 
large vessels. Cabral went out with the resolution to give 
them battle, without much drpad of the result ; but, as a 
favdbrable wind sprang, up, he. considered that even a vic- 
tory could be of no benefit toliis country, and that he should 
more completely realize the object of his expedition by car- 
rying home the cargoes with which he had laden his vessels. 
He touched at Cananor, and met a reception, if possible, 
still more ftiendly than at Cochia.; afterward, steering 
round Africa, he reached Lisbon on the 3Ut July, 1501. 

But before his arrival the king had sent out three addi- 
tional ships and a ca^ivel, under Juan do Nueva, to rein- 
fotce his squadron. This officer was steering directly for 
Calicut, but fortunately found at San Bias, on the coast of 
Africa, a letter detailing the tragic and hostile proceedings 
w^eh had taken place, and advising him. io proceed at once 
to Cochin. He followed this course, and was weU liceived, 
though the Moors here also succeeded in raising some ob- 
stacles to European tra£Sc. The zamorin, on learning the 
arrival of the new admiral, sent a fleet to attadc him ; but 
it was beaten off with such vigour as induced the Indian 
monarch to make overtures for accommodation, to wMch 
Nueva did not in the first instance think fit to listen. 

Meantime Cabral had Arrived at Lisbon, where the nar- 
rative of his disasters, and of the deadly hostility which he 
had encountered, eicited a deep Intercast. Not only the 
faidividuals who from the first had opposed those distant 
and perilous enterprises, but even some who had supported 
Gama in his early career, considered the undertaking as 
having now assumed a very criticd aspect. As long' as 
the object was confined to establishing factories, forming 
alliances, and purchasing valuable cargoes, such expedi- 
tions had promised to ausment without hazard the ^^^en- 
do«r of the monarchy and th« national wealth ; ^ut now, 
wheii s nughty war wis to be waged against a monazcb, 
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rftuat^ at the opposite extreimty of tlie glebe, in a buttilBg 
and pestilential climate, the resources of a smdl kinfdom 
would too probably, they thought, be vainly exhausted i^i 
the attempt. The king, however, remained mu^oved by 
these arguments. Inspired,^ as usual in. that age, by a 
mixture of religious and aikibttions- motives, he trasted in 
the papM grant which had conferrM on Portugal the do- 
minion of an the eastern regions discovered by her fleets, 
and deemed it "both a right and a duty to take possession 
of the inheritance of these proscribed natbns. Descend- 
ing ^ views of ^ more ordinary policy, he reflected, that 
agiiinst the hostile disposition of OalkUt the fnendsli^ df 
the potent kmgs of Cochin and Gananor woidd be a pow*- 
erflil counterpoise. In short, he was fired with the am- 
bition of founding an eastern empire ; and, accordingly, 
instead of being intimidated by these tidings of temporary 
reverse, chose at this very moment to assume the high 
title of ** Lord of the Na'vigation, Conquest, and Com- 
merce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India.'* To make 
good such hiffh pretensions, an armament was fitted out 
much larger than had yet been sent into the eastern seas* 
The main fleet, amounting' to fifteen sail, was ordered to 
support th^ ftKStories of Cochin and Cananor ^ while an- 
other s<|uadfon of five vessels was directed to assume a 
station at the mouth of the Red Sea, vrith the view of ex- 
cluding the hostile Moors firom any communication with 
the coast of Malabar. Th^ command of the 'fleet was 
ofiered to Caliral, and that of the squadron to Vicente 
Sodre, uncle .to Vasco de Gama ; but the former not Inrook- 
ing a divided power, Oama himself was again invested 
with the direction of the expedition. 

This officer, in his progress round AMca, touched for 
the first time at S6fala, where he formed a treaty of alli- 
ance and commerce. At Quiloa he aftkum^ a higher 
tone, and, in resentment of the Inhospitable treatment in- 
flicted on Cabral, extorted from the king a^pros^e of sub- 
mission and tribute. Approaching the coast of Arabia, he 
met and captured a leurge Moorish vessel ; when, we regret 
to add, he stained all the glory of his discoveries by the 
most savage cruelty, and in the excess of his anger outdid 
the criroeft which he came to avenge. Having first plun- 
dered the veMel, and shut up ait &e ciew in the hold, hB 
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net it on fire. He then made fbi the coast of India, toticfaed 
at Oananor; and thence proceeded to Calient. Here a ne- 
j^tiati^n was opened to demand redress for the injuries 
sustained by CftbraL Gama, conceiving tiiat the tran^ao 
tion was studiously protracted by the native authorities, 
CQllected fifty of the Indiani^ fn>m several vessels which he 
had captured, and, with an honrglass in his hand, assured 
the messdhger, that unless he received saUsikjtion before 
the glass w^as run, all thehr lives would be forfeited. . The 
time having elapsed without obtaining a reply, he Ailiilled 
his savage threat ; adding to its horror by cutting aft the 
hands and feet of the victims, which he sent on shdre. 
Having then for 'Some time jpoured a destructive fire 
upon the city, he sailed to Cochm^ wiMre he was received 
with the accustomed cordiality. Soon ailerward, however^ 
a message was brought from the zamorin by a Bramin of 
venerable age and aspect, as well as of the moat consm]ii4 
mate address, who began by making inquiries respecting 
the Christian religion, for which he professed great admt* 
ration, and even feigned a disposition to embrace it. He 
then assured Gama of his master's anxious wish to renew 
his friendshipi Inrith the Portuguese, and to m«ke ampto 
re])aration for the wrongs they had sufiered ; in short, he 
wrought so artfully upon the admiral as to prevail upon 
him' to go to Calicut in A. single ship to confer with the 
Samorin. But when he Arrived at that port, instead of 
being admitted to the expected meeting, he found himseH^ 
as might have been anticipated, surrounded by thirty-four 
proas of the enemy, who considered him their certain vic- 
tim. In this extremity, however, he acted with the utmost 
promptitude and vigour; for, having cut his cable, hd 
made full sail, and being supported by Vicente Sodre, ex- 
tricated himself without loss firom this imminent peril. 
The Portuguese then set out upon a cruise, duriiig which 
they took several valuable ships, particularly one in which 
was a most magnificent idol, vnth a vesture of beaten 
gold and eyes of emerald. After touching at Cananor, 
and leaving Sodre with his squadron to blockade the Red 
Sea, the atdmiral took his departure for Portugal. 

In tMs last step Gama does not. seem to have duly con- 
sidered the interests and safety of his Indian ally. The 
xamonn, as seon as he saw the Portugoete force lenw^ed* 

Vol. I.— H 
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thought the time was come for avenging himself on his !««. 
fractoiy vassal the King of Cochin, through whom this 
foreign eDemy had oUta^ied a vfixed establishm^t «n the 
coast of Mdabar. He at first represented his prepara- 
tions as intended only against the Portuguese ; but, having 
mustered a large army, he directed ^ his mardi upon 
Cochin, with a peremptory demand that the king should 
at once dissolve connexion with this new people, and 
deliver up all the members 6f their fsU^ry left in his <!api- 
tal. Considerable agitation pervaded the royal councils ; 
a general alarm was n>read among the people ; and many 
of his majesty's steadiest advisers were of opinion that he 
WQiuld in vain attempt to make head ajtainst so mighty an 
invader. But he himself remained nrm, determining to 
brave every peril in support of the Portuguese alliance. 
His troops, however, unable to withstand the immense 
force of the fnemy* were driv^i from post to post ; his 
aUies and even his great lords deserted him ; and at length, 
he had no hope left but that of being able, with a soutU 
and chosen band, to defend a strong passage leadiq^ to his 
capital. The zamorin, flushed with^ victory, rufhed on to 
the assault ; and the Cochinian troops, after a very gallant 
defence, in which three prinit^es of the blood fell,wejre 
forced to give way. The death of Narmuhin, next heir 
to the crown and a prince of 'distinguished gallantly, 
struck the deepest despondence into, the minds of the jpeo- 
ple ; inspiring them at the same time with unbounded rage 
against the. strangers, who, through the king's obstinate 
attachment to them, had involved the nation in such dread- 
Ail calamities. But the monarch still adhered^ to his al- 
lies; and^ prevent them from being ioni to pieces, be 
conducted them ever3rwhere in his own train. Being at 
length obliged to. abandon Cochin, he took refuge in the 
island of Vaypeen (Vipeen), which^ from its natural 
strength, as well as from being invented with a sacired 
character, afforded a temporary security. It would not, 
however, have long availed, had he not been relieved by 
the arrival of ample succours froi:^ Europe. 

Emanuel was determitied to maintain the footing which 
he had acquired in the eastern world ; and having secined 
at Cochin a fixed point where he might land and concentrate 
his troops, he de^uUched his reinforcements, no longer in 
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one united fleet, but by successive detachments. Three 
expeditions wete equipped, — one under Alphonso Albu-. 
querque, the future conqueror of the East ; another under 
Francisco Albuquerque ; and a third under Antonio Sal- 
danha.^ Francisco arrived first on the coast of Arabi?., 
and collected there the remains of the squadron formerly 
commanded by Vicente Sodre, who, neglecting the safety 
of the Kinff of Codbtn, had engaged in the pursuits of 

?iracy» and at length perished in a violept storm. The 
Portuguese adrhiral then sailed to the succcmr of that 
resolute monarch, whom, as we have already suggested, 
he found in the Isle of V&ypin, reduc^ ta the last ex- 
tremity. He was hailed as a deliverer, and the troops of 
the zamorin almost immediafeW evacuated the city. The 
Portuguese, having reinstated the Idng, undertook, on the 
arrival of Alphonso, expeditions intD the interior, and even 
into the donunions of the enemy. On several occasions, 
however, they were surrounded bjrgreatly superior num- 
bers, and with difficulty escaped, liie- zamorin then made 
overtures for peace, which was granted on condition thai 
full satisfaction should be given for the outrages at Cali- 
cut, that a large quanti^ of pepper should be delivered, 
and that the city should be completely opened to Portu- 
guese commerce. Soon after, Fernando Correa had an 
iiiifortunate encounter with one of his ships, which he 
took and carried into Cochin. Osorio represents Albu- 
querque as acting in the most unjust manner, by refusing 
iifl rcxiress or compensation ; while, according to De Bar- 
Tos, the zamorin merely caught at this incident as a pre- 
text for dissolving a treaty concluded with the mere view 
of gaimng time. The Albuquerques, on perceiving this 
hostile disposition, sailed to Calicut, and endeavoured to 
intiioidate Uie monarch itno a renewal of the engagement, 
but without success. They then* very unaccountably it 
should seem, set sail for Europe, leaving the capital of 
their ally guarded only by a few hundred men unaer Bu- 
flxte Padieco. ^ 

The zalDorin, seeipg Cochin left thus defenceless, deter- 
mined to make a grand efibrt to crush his rebellious vassal, 
and extirpate that hated race who, through him; weroeveir 
dffjr obtaining a firmer footing <m the Indian shores. All 
liis nayri were summoned; his alliM «nd dependNit 
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princes were calle4 Into the field ; the Moora eagerly for^ 
warded the equipment of the expedition ; while two Mi* 
iiinese deserters tsCught hijn to cast brass cannon, and to 
introduce other European improvemeiks. According to 
report, fifty thousand men assembled, and began their 
mardi upon Cochin. The rumour of th^se mightyj^repa- 
rations shook the fidelity of many of the chiefs. Several 
stole off to join the invader ; others, especially the Moors, 
fi>rmed plots to aid him when he should arrive ; and a 
general panic spread even among the well-afiected. At- 
tached as the king was to the Portuguese, his courage 
failed; he expressed to Pacheco his fear that every at- 
tempt at resistance was now vain, and that no choice was 
left bu( of unconditional submission: yet assuring him 
that care would be taken to secure his safe retreat. Thm 
Europefui replied in a tone of lofty indignation, giving 
vent to his astonishment that the king should doubt 
whether the Portuguese would fiilfi) their promise of de- 
fending him ; and declarinoii at the same time, With the 
ftJlest confidence, that his utile band, aided by the forces 
of Cochin, would bring the war to a triun^phant issue. 
The king's spirits revived V and, confiding id. these as- 
suranees, he placed all his resources, and the whole con- 
duct of the campaign, hi t^e hands of Pacheco. That 
ehie^ perhaps the ablest and wisest of the Portuguese 
officers, began to provide with the utmost activity against 
this imminent daI^|[er. He proclaimed the severest pen- 
alties Sjgainst deserters, guarded all the passases by which 
they might escape, and having detected five Moors while 
maidng the attempt, he carried them on board, with the 
avowed intuition of putting them to deatL Tbe )pag 
made earliest intercession for their deliverance, whi(£ 
Pacheco resolutely refiised, and even announced ^)ieir 
doom as fixed ; yet he only kept them in close and secret 
custody, that, after the crisis should have passed, he might 
agteeahly surprise the king and their countrymen by their 
reappearance. He began also to act on the offensive, 
making incursions into the enemy's territory ; and his re- 
turn m»m thence laden with booty wonderfully revived the 
spirits of his adherents. 

The zamonn» meantime, with liis migb^ host in fiill 
•nay, wfts bearing dbwD upon Cpt^dn. Tha| city po«- 
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a very defensible pontion, as it could only be ap« 
{nroadked across a number of islands separated from tni 
bontinent by narrow channels. But these channels wen 
passable by fords, to defend whidi became the main object 
of the Portuguese. The invader, sUpportkl by a fleet of a 
hundred and sixty vessels, marched towards one of these 
shallows, at a place where his squadron had room to act. 
They immediately began an attack upon four European 
bariis, and at the saibe time the whole army attempted to 
pass oviQ^. Pacheco awaited the onset with 400 of his 
iBoontj^en and 600 chosen troops of Cochhi. The latter, 
however, as soon as they saw the miffhty Jiost in glittering 
armour advancing with loud shouts mto the water, fled at 
full speed, leaving only their two chiefii, whom Pacheco de- 
tained, that they might be vritnesses of Portuguese valour. 
The first attack was made by the fleet, whose proas covered 
Ihe sea; yet his little squadron kept up a fire so well ^ 
i^eeted that all the ships which am>roached were either sunk 
or dispersed. The hardest canflict was with twenty which 
were bound together by an iron chain ; but Paeheco, by a 
well-aimed discharge from a large cannon, cut the chain in 
two, and they were, scattered like the others. The land 
afmv, meantime, were making furious efibits to pass the 
for^ darkening the -tit with their 5av9lins^ which they dis- 
eharffed from a huge turret with powerfiil eflect The 
attadL was contin"'ed so long, that the Portuguese were 
nearly overpowered with fatigue ; yet their little band mam* 
tained their ground so firmly, and ker^ up so destructive a 
file, that the enemy was finally beaten off. Of the Euro- 
peans, a few were wou^ided, but not a single man kiHed ; 
whUe more than a thousand of the enemy were believed to 
have fallen. 

The zamdrin, most deeply mortified by this issue, deter- 
mined to make another grand' effort. He enlarged his fleet 
to upwiuds of two hundred vessels,^ and put 16,000 troops 
on board, designing to make a combined naval and military 
attack. Pacheco, on seeing this armament approach, or- 
dered his men<not to move till the enemy should come up ; 
vi^en he opened a tremendous fire, which struck them with 
such amazement, that in spite of the utmost exertions on 
^e part of their leaders, their whole fleet betook themselves 
te a shame^ iUght. Repeated attemptsi always with thr 
^ 11 2 
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fame reiuUf were made on successive days by the wmo^Kht 
pn the last occasion the Portuguese were rather hard 
pressed, and suffered some loes ; hut the casualties on t]»« 
side of the enemy were also greater than ever, and, «ickneM 
having broken out in 'his army, he renounced all hopes at 
success, and returned to Calicut. 

These advantages may be considered as having laid tb« 
foundation of European empire in India. It hence be' 
pame manifest that tne innumerable multitude of the native 
people, and the vast armies which th^y brought into the 
field, would not avail either for conquest or defence ; and 
that a handful of disciplinea warriors possessed an irresist' 
ible superiority over the countless hoste^of Asia. Pacheco 
pointed out the road of victory to Albuquerque, by the bril- 
Uancy and extent of whose conquests his own name wa4 
afterward eclipsed ; yet with inferior means he commanded 
more unifonQ success, and was perhaps superior to him ia 
wisdom and talent, as well as in humanity. This distin* 
guished officer was superseded by Lope Soarez, who arrived 
with a fleet .and army from Portugal, but who treated Pa- 
checo with merited distinction, ai^ On thei^ return home 
loaded ^im with the highest commendations. In, his zeU 
ioi the public service he had neglected his private fortunep 
which me king gave him an opportunity of retrieving by 
a{^inting him uovemor of £1 Mina, the chief settlement 
on the coast of Africa. Here, however, a violent factioa 
was raised against him ;• he was sent nome in chains, and 
kept long in confinement ; and though at last honourably 
acquitted^ died without receiving the rewards due to hie 
signal merits. 

. Soarez, on reaching the coast of India, w^s.immediatelj 
wiuted on by a Moor called Coje Beqtti, accompanied by a 
Portuguese boy ^ho had been a captive at Calicut.. They 
brought overtuares of peace from th^ zamorin, who offered ta 
release all the European prisoners, and to grant every com-. 
mercial privilege he could desire. This, chief appears to 
have been now in earnest, and Lope agreed to steer for 
Calicut, whence a ship brought out to him copious supplieSf 
with several of the principal captives, who were delivered 
nnconditionally. The treaty seemed to be proceeding in 
the most favourable train, when the Portuguese added a 
condition, thjU the, MOanese. who had assists the zamoriv 
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fo the lato war Acmkl be dtlherea iqpb Tke MooffMi iw* 
go^btor replied, ChM an article which so deeply iffeded hb 
tnaater'a honour ooald not be c<nxduded without apeeial 
Deference to hineelf ; £ot which pn^Miee b eertaiB delay wm 
craived, as he was then at some distance in the interior. 
But 6oaxez» in that ofvrfoeariDir tamper Ito which his eoon* 
tafmen were too Mone» demands i—nediate assent; and 
this being withheld, he opened s fire upon the eiti^, and i«» 
dnced s great paii bf it to ashes. • He then sailed fsfr Co* 
chin, the king of wUeh vamestly pressed hhn to dsstioy 
Oranmior, ^ frontier tosm strongly attnefaed to the lamo* 
lin. He Ibond this a soinswhat.^fficalt tosk; how«v«r« 
aAerpn ohstfanato contest, he took the ptaoe^ bnmt it, and 
called the fle^t in triamph to his head est^ttshaent. 
Having afterward destroyed a eoosideraUa s<piadron sta* 
tkined at Ptoane, he retuned to Europe* 

In 1)506 the Kmg of Pbttugul ssnt eut a large 4eet under 
Francisco Almeyda, who bore for die flist time the pompons 
title of Vioeroy of India. 'Having spent seme time in 
csUblishing the dominion of his- flag Qymt Eastam AMca, 
be sailed aeiess to Malabar. In resentment for sokm acts 
of piracy, he attacked Onor, and obtained teftporaiy pos* 
session of that place ; but die enemy eame down in such 
vast immbers that he was soon «»bUged to re-embadL 
fimprerer, as they had snfiered sersrely, and as his strength 
wasstiU fonnidaUe, tliey w^re induced to grant bis demands* 
Afaneyda was afterward iattered^y the anival of an eitt* 
bnssy firem the Kibg of Narsinga, a ndgfaty .Mohammedan 
potsntito, whose capital (Bisnasar) was justW desciibsd as 
mr sorpassing in magnlfioenos Uie greatest of the mcritane 
eitiss. Ths nnrivalled splendoor of die getns whidi they 
offered as presents bore ample testimony to the wealth of 
their master. They bnmght a most conrteoos ikiessma from 



thb great sovereign, who eren offBred to bestow hi marriage 
on jlShn, dM Toung prince of Postanl, his daughter, a ▼&• 
gin of ex^nisne Umnty. What t%^ was made remeting 
the lady hiatofians have not recorded; bat Afaneyda's an> 



swer showed a disposition to cultiviito a friendly intevoonrse 
widi this powerfiil monarch. 

On repairing to Cochin, he found n ve^arifable changs* 
Trhnnpara, the old and^ftdthftilHriend of the Portuguese, 
«M noiw a fokii^ hving tn heibs, dothtd in' tittefs, t«* 
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BonnMng the worid, and entirely absoibed in the dmttin* 
platiim of the mysterious essence of Brahma, — a tran^rfn-i 
iition of which the West has presented only one signal 
example; but wiuch is much less foreign to oriental ^leaA 
Anxious as Ahneyda was to show ^fwerj mark- of respect to 
tins beiievolent devotee, it would have been superfluous to 
bestow his rich presents oh one who had bidden m&ea fer 
erer to the earth and all its concerns. , He tendered them 
to his nephew, Nambeadim, who, by the hiw of nayr sno- 
cession, had^ucceeded to his uncle's throne. Meaiitiinfv 
Ooulan, a port frequen^ on account of the abundance of 
ettcellent pepper which it afforded, had become the scene 
of a dreadfol tragedy. Homo, whom Allneyds ha^ sts- 
tioned tBere, finding it difficult to make up his.car^, d^er- 
mined upon using the most violent means fer effecting bit 
object. . He caus^ aU the Moorish ships to be dismantled^ 
ai^ would not' allow them to take on board a pound- of 
pepper till the Portuguese had completed their lading. "This 
outrageous prohibition was as annoying to the natives as 
to the Moors ; and the .fonber were easily induced to join 
in a scheme of revenge. They assemMed in^ast numbers, 
and attacked ^e aggressors, ^ho, amounting to -no more 
than thirteen, fled to a ehapel dedicated to the V irgin. The 
mob soon surrounded them ; but not being able to force ra 
entrance, they brought a qiKMitity of wood, and suoceedM 
in setting fire to the sanctuary, which was destroyed^ with 
all who WBTe within it. 'Almeyda censured and ev^sn dc^- 
sraded Homov-who had left the place befdire this crisis ryet^ 
denning it not the less necessary to hiflict a memorable 
chastisement on the Coulanites, he. sent an armameoft 
under his son Lorenzo, who destroyed a great part of their 
fleet: - : 

Almeyda fouiid himself now expos<Jd to a danger of the 
first magnitudey and whidi threatened to -shake the very 
foundation of Portugoese ascendency. - The Saltan of Cairo, 
inflamed at once by thM bigoted zeal with which the Mo^ 
hammedan creed inspires its votaries^and by the injuries 
which his vessels had sustained from European pirates, fitted 
out a large fleet, and sent it, under' the command of Mir 
Hocem, to the coast of India, to extirpate that foreign and 
infidel race who were exiltoding conquest and derastaUon 
ofer^ aU the «astea seas. At the time he received intell» 
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gvnce that tldt BimameBt wat under lailf he kad a «txong 
aqaadron out under Loreuzo hia son, to whom he aent in- 
«touctiona to attack the enemy before they could azrlve on 
the coast and he jomed by any of the native princes. The 
yeung admiral, who had anchored off the port ef Chaul, 
waa huaily preparing to execute his father's directions, when 
the Egyptian squadron was seen ajpproachinff the harbour. 
The eneny, having a &vourable winid and ti^ entered the 
river, and drew up their sh^ in order of batUe. The Portu- 
Ipiese fought for two days with the most <leqperate valotir, 
not only keeping op a constant-eannbnade, but boarding and 
4$apturiag eeveiil of the suhan's galleys ; and Lorenzo waa 
om% pnetented by an adverse current from hoarding the 
commander's flag-ship^ But on the second day Mir Hooem 
was Mfn£»rced by Melique Az, the Viceroy of Diu. At the 
Mid of yuft day the little squadron under the son of Al- 
meida vtm dreadfully shattered; the principal officers, 
- iaduding ltu» comsmhder himself were wounded ; and the 
fyDe» of th^ enf«ny was sa immensely superior as to leave 
no hope of a aueceeoful resistance. It was determined in a 
eewic^ of war to take adv^tage of a iavourabie tide, and 
fffocood out to aea* This movement, having been commenced 
At midni|bt, waa ^oing on iavourabfy, when, by a fearful 
inisclrance, tibe ship in which Lorenzo himself sailed ran 
loul of soma fishiiig-atakes. Pelagio Sousa, who commanded 
the nearaat gaUey, ^Mtened a rope, and, joying all his oars, 
eodeevouMd to tjow her off, but in vain. Meantime, the 
whole fleet of the enemy, having discovered the manoBuVre, 
were pressing close behind^ Souse's men, apprehending 
Ihat they would be involved in^ the fate of the vessel to 
winch they were attached, basely cut the rope,^ when their 
ahip waa irresistibly' home out to sea by the current, leaving 
the adminaPa to contend alone with the numerous pursuers. 
Lorenao waa bow entreated to enter a boat, in which. he 
jmoht atiU have eaaily regained the fleet; that gallant and 
hi^^spirited ymith, however^ declared his ]^ed determpa* 
tion nU to^ahandon his crew in tins extremity, but to share 
their &te, whatever it might be. He had not yet lost all 
h^pe that, by prodigious exertions of valour, he mi^ hold 
out tiU the advancing tide should float hitf vesseL He drew 
1^ hie hundred men, of whom seventy were wounded, with 
«i^h duU, that the eiMmy durat not attempt to hoard* 
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They metely collected their Tessels round hiiq, and opened 
a tremendous fire, which wrapped the combatants in a cloud 
of flam^ and smoke. Lorenzo, having received a ball in the 
thigh, which rendered him unable to move, caused himself 
to be lashed to the mast, whence he continued^ direct and 
cheer his men. At length, another ball struck lum in the 
breast ; he fell down, and expired. Still ^e crew resist^ 
three successive attempts to board, till MeliqueAz, a prince 
equally liistinguished for bravery and humanity, prevailed 
<on the twenty survivors, all of whom were wounded, to sap> 
Tender, and treated them with the most tender care and 
'sympathy. De Barros adds, that he wrote' a letter to Ai- 
meyda, deeply condoling with l^m on the'death of his son, 
ivhose valour had commanded his warmest admiration. 

It was h modt painful task to communicate to the gat* 
embr the lo9s of hie oAly son, cut off in the midst of 8a<^ 
a high ahd hopeful career. Ha receivefl the tidings wit;h 
fortitude and piety, declaring that he had much lew de8ir0d 
for the youth long life than % disdnguished character. 
'Gratified in this, and trustingr that he was now enjoying the 
rewards of his excellent coiidttct, 'he did not feel any cautM 
to mourn. Amid this equanimity/however, he eageviy pre- 
pared to avenge his death, and that too, we ate (Mfrry to add, 
:in a temper ill accordant' with the meek spirit of the faith 
-which he thus professed./ Hel had prepared a fleet of nine- 
teen ships, hiivii^^ on board an army partly Portuguese^ 
-partly natives of Cochin^ and was^about ,to depart, w^en 
his path was crossed by a most unesqiected and annoying 
■event. 

Alphonso Albuquerque h^ be^n sent out in 1506 with^ 
large reinforcemej^ to the fleet now in India. -He. came 
burning with hope, and big with vast schemes of ambition, 
aspiring to the reputation lif spreading the Fortuffuese sway 
over all the Kast. Having sailed first to Arabia, ne reduced 
'Curiat, Mascat, and others important cities on that coast. 
He then attacked the rich and celebrated* kingdom of Qi^ 
jnuz, and, after several dreadfol combats by«ea and land, 
liad succeeded in imposing a treaty i^hich rendered its king 
tributary, and was erecting a fort that would have com- 
manded the city, when the treac^erouisi desertion of tlttee 
f)f his officers compelled him for the present to relinquish 
Che fruit df his victories. AUneyda, Who was fdeuodly.to 
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i Moderate measures, and averse to schemes of coiKmest, had 

•eat a disavowal of these yiolen^t and daring exploits. But 
what was his astonishment when Albuquerque arrived at 
Cochin^ iind presented a comijussion constituting himself 
Governor-general of India. To.be thus checked m an un- 
dertaking to which he was impelled by such powerful mo- 
tives was too much for Almejda. Finding that his princi- 
pal officeis, by whom he wajs kJolized, were reedy to support 
bim even m resistance to the rpyal will, he told his successes 
tha^ under the present peculiar circumstances, it was im- 
possible to carry the order into .e^ect till, by vanquishing 
the Egyptian fleet) he had avenged his soh^s death. Albu- 
querque replied indignantly, and not without reason, that 
the king's mandate was imperative and unconditional ; that 
. any delay in obeyjus it was equivalent to setting the royal 
authority at open defiance. The former adhered to his. 
resolution, ana even on polite pretences declined allowing 
any share in the expedition to Albuquerque, who retired in 
diajnist to Cochin. 

Ahnflyda now sailed to attack the enemy; but on hia 
way having learned that Babul, one of the greatest, and 
most splendid emporia on this coast. Had embraced with 
zeal the Egypt^n cause, he determined to turn aside and 
reduce it. , This station was very strongly defended, not 
only by a trench and palisade, but by* a fort with powerful 
batteries, to disembark in the face of which qgceared a very 
perilous entei^rise. Thf Portuguese commander, however, 
catised the ships to be drawn up in a line facing the shore,, 
then ordered his troops to enter the. boats, and push fhll 
^ed towardis the lahd. . They followed his directions with 
enthusiasm, and even with rapture, leaped on shore, striv- 
ing which should be foremost, and pressed on to the pali- 
saide. By this rapid and skilful movement, the artillery 
poihted against the ships, having a somewhat high range, 
passed ov^r the heads of the advancing troops, who, without 
any i^inoyanee, reached the gates. . They could then ad- 
vance only by three narrow passages between the city and 
the shore, each stoutly defended hy large bands of armed 
citizens. The contest was dreadful; the piles< of dead 
formed ^ barrier more formidable than eveh the palisad^ ; 
and the assailants thronging behind impeded each other. 
Alme]^ perceiving these obstacles, ordered Yaeco Pereyra 
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to pcnctnte by Mtotber pMsn^ less open, bat also lestf 
Aiigently gufti^ded, by whicb he entered the city, and aoan 
placed it in poese8si<m of the Portngrnese. The conqueror 
gave it up tb phinder ; and his foUowers^ it is admitted, 
ftsined Aeur grory by inezpressibie chteHies. The streets 
itreahied with blood, and mt parent besoufffat in vain for 
the HIb of his child. ^ The distracted ^nultitudee fled in 
crowds totbe great mosque ; but soon finding that no placo 
was sacred in the eyes of their enemies, hastened tlm>ug^h 
Che opposite gatei^ and sought for leftige in the caveti of 
Ae n^ghbouiing mountain.^ The ebmmandet'took up his 

aaarters in the masque ; but confusion still reigned through 
ie city, and in the morning an alarm was gi^ien that a ^e 
had broken out in the eastern quarter. The flames spread 
ispidly through the Usht fgibrics of timber ; the sparfai fly « 
ing from roof tb ibof, street after street was em'eloped in 
the conflagration ; Almey^^a and his officers fled before it ; 
and in a lew hours there remained of this magnificent city 
only a pile of smoking woc^d and ashes. The fire also 
reached the sfaippmg', which was entirely consumed, and 
even the Portuguese vessels were in danger. According to 
Osorio and other historiahs, this conflagration was ordered 
by Almeyda himself, as the only means of withdrawing his 
troops from plunder, and preventing an entire loss of disci- 
pline ; but De Barros mentions this only as a rumou|', whicji 
r«ally appears«omewhat wild and improbable. 

From this bloody and disgraceful triumph Almeyda has- 
tened to his main object of attacking the combined fleets in 
the Gulf of Qambay. Overtures of peace were received, 
but beinff considered, apparently with little reason, as in- 
sidious, they obtained no notice. The enemy's squadrons 
were strongly posted in the ,harbour of Diu, where MeHque 
Az advised Ms ally to await thie attack ; but the impetuous 
spirit of Mir Hocem impelled him to leave the harbour, 
keeping, however, so near the shore as to be supported by 
a chain of batteries. The large vessels were linked t wd and 
two, and defended a^iinst boiardingby a sloping network of 
strong rope. The Portuguese, notwithstanding, advanced 
to the attack wiiV the utmost intrepidity. Vasco Pereyra, 
^ hero of the fleet, undertook to bear down upon Mir 
Hocem himself. The enemy opened a terrible fire, one dis- 
dttfg^ of which kUled ten of hu men. Undismayed by' ^lis 
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Vm, he was eooti on boaid «f tKeir idiip; Imt hnrag te m 
mometit lifted liisliehnet, a bufi pierced hit ttnoat, and be 
expired. Ttfrcmi "wiOi bki fcMeweie bad mMmted 4be ttei- 
woric, wben |Mft 6f it br(^, and tbejr fttt down upon ^ 
deck ; bttt, noHirithtftandfai^ this accident, Ifae enemy at 
lenstb-were alleHber MH^ or Imoed to qmt tfaeveeeel. 
Pe£ro Cam also attacked ano(9ier ship, and below tbe frap- 
pUnff-irons coidd %e fixed he had tbkty-eigbt of his sailoia 
on the netwoilc. But tfaey wove 'tntt^&A hi it ; hie own 
head was «truck off, and Us men cotildmot use Uwhr weapons 
with freedom ; yet beinff seasonalfy supported by anotbsr 
erew, tliey rallied and siAdaed the enemy. In fine, all ths 
large yiessels weve ^ttftier sunk or tidMn ; die remainder, dis- 
comfited and sfaatlered, reCieaied fer up Aie -river, where 
the Portuguese could not follow. The captnred ships were 
fennd to contain ample booty, the whole ii which Ahaeyda 
divided among tbe ^tbrs. 

After dns signal defeat Mehqne Az sent to tfsat for peace. 
The conqueror assumed at first a very high tone, demand- 
ing that Mir Hocem, the invetcTate «iemy of the Christian 
name, should be delivered into his hands. The Cambayan 
prince, with that lofty soise of honour which bad always 
distinguished him, declared that sudi treatment &( a fim 
and^ feithftd ally was altogether impossible, and he could 
only enga^ to restore unconditionally all the Etiropean 
captives. With this Almeyda, after such a dear^Mught 
victory, thought it expedient to be satisfied. We grieve to 
add, that inspired by a veir different feeling from that of 
his antagonist, on arriving't>ff the port of Cananor, he dis- 
graced his 'cause by a genend massacre of his j^soners. It 
IS lamontablQ that a commander who had previous^ gained 
some reputation for clemency should have' been Ammlated 
to such actions by grief for the death pf a son who had 
fttllen in open and nononrable battle against a genetooB 
enemy. 

On Almeyda*s vetum to Cochin, he was again smnmoned 
by Afonqu^ue to yield up the command assigned by the 
sovereign to himseuf; but, encouraged by his ]^rtisans, he 
still heB the reins of power, fnd went so fine &> tonlace hku 
rival under a nominal arrest At this juncture, however, 
arrived Fernando Coutinho, a nobleman of high ehaiaeter, 
with fifteen ships, and a comidenMe body of tMSBs. Tkim 

Vol. I.— I 
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officer immediately tinderCook to mediate between ihe coni^ 
tending parties, and by representing to Almeyda how venr 
irregular the course was into which he had been betrayed, 
persuaded him amicably to resign the viceroyalty. Having 
made this sacrifice to, duty, he set sail for Portu^! In 
passing along the southern coast of AiHca, his men mrolved 
themselves in a scuffle with a band of Hottentots, when 
he hastened to their aid with a party almost unarmed, and 
full of contempt for t|iis rude and almost savage enemy. 
These barbarians, however, swift and fearless, made so 
terrible an onset, that Almeyda, deserted by his troops, was 
pierced with a jaye^lin in the neck, and expired. The Por- 
tuguese writers lament it as a singular caprice of fate, that 
this illustrious commander, who hid fought in all the Indian 
seas, and Jiad vanquished the mightiest warriors of the 
East, should perish thus miserably on a distanj; and un- 
known shore, in a contest with a handful of naked and de- 
formed wretches scarcely entitled to the name of men. 

Albuquerque now determined not to lose a moment in 
entering on his vast schemes of coiiquest. . The first object 
of attack was Calicut, the chief seat of a power the earli- 
est and most virulent enemy of the Portuguese. Coutinho, 
who was about to return to Portugal, insisted upon being 
allowed to take the lead upon this occasion, which his rank 
and the friendship that subsisted between them made it im- 
possible for him to refuse. The fleet arrived on the 2d 
JanuaryjJ610, in firont of Calicut ; but as the city could 
only beJ^proached by narrow avenues, through thick 
woods, in which the whole army had not room to act, it 
was arranged that the two commanders should advance in. 
separate divisions.' Albuquerque^s party scarcely slept, so 
much were they excited by the joyful and eag^r anticipation 
of landing; and as soon as day dawned they could no 
longer be restrained, but sprang on shore, itnd rushed 
affamst a fortified palace, which was to be the first object 
of assault. A few minutes placed it in their possession ; 
and Coutinho, whose march had been delayed by several 
accidents, came up, and found the prize won. He burst 
into' a torrent of invective against Albuquerque, as having 
anticipated him, contrary to faith and agreement, declaring 
that he should not be so cheated in regard to the attack of 
the principal palace, which stood on Uie other side of the 
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d^. Albaquerqne attempted to explain, and betonsht him 
not to advance without having secured a retreat ; but the 
other would not listen either to advice or remonstrance. 
He forced his way with impetuous valour through the stretts 
of Calicut, and reached the palace^ which, a« ii conuDon in 
the East, formed a little town enclosed by a wall, and was 
the only regular fortification in the city. It was besides 
defended by the main strength of the army ; but nothing 
could arrest Coutinho, who soon forced open the gates, ana 
rendered himself master of the whole enclosure. Deeming 
his victory already complete and securej he allowed his men 
full license to plunder, and, repairing himself to the rega) 
halls, sought rest and refreshment after the toils of the battle. 
The Indians had been surprised, but were not dismayed ; per- 
haps they had allowed Coutinho to advance so far with the 
view of^trawing him into a snare. The chief nayr uttered 
a cry, which, repeated from mouth to mouth to the distance 
of several miles, drew quickly around him thirty thousand 
men well armed, and detenmned to conquer or die. They 
fell first upon Albuquerque, who with his troops occupied 
the city, maintaining the communication with the fleet. 
He found himself wholly unprepared to sustain this sudden 
attack. The Indians, occupying the roofs and all the most 
advantageous coverts, poured upon the Portuguese a con-* 
tinned cloud of darts ; while they, entanglea in narrow 
lanes and avenues, could neither advance nor recede. Al- 
buquerque, after seeing some of his bravest men fall, had 
90 resource but to set fire to this part of the city. 'The 
enemy were dispersed by the flames ; when the Europeans, 
taking, advantage of the confusion, made a rapid retreat, and 
reached the ships. ' Coutii^o, meantime, received repeated 
warnings of the alarming state^ of i^airs ; but, secure in 
fancied triumph, and viewing the natives with fixed con- 
tempt, he shut his ears to all intimations /)f peril. Soon, 
however, when his colleague had given way, and the whole 
force of the enemy v|as "ximed against himself the dangei 
became too pressing to be any longer overlooked. He then 
sprang to the head of his troops, and fought like a lion* 
The palace was set on fire ; and his men, completely sur- 
lotinded by a vast army in a disadvantageous positioii, 
•ought only to cut thflir way through to the ships. In this 
4ifiMtioii8 day Coutinho himself fell ; and, in endeavouiinf 
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to deftiii htm, Yasce Sylveim sad othef chUfii of the no- 
blest fiumiliee in Poitugml sKaied his fete. De Banros 
reckons thai out of 1600^ 80 were killed and 300 wounded. 
AJtmgiietqBe was stunned by repeated blows, and remained 
for some time ^^parently dead ; but he was carried off by 
his mm, and conveyed to Coohin, where he slowly recoy* 
ered. 

This inauspidooa eorameaoonent in no degree cooled 
Che ardour of the ncOToy.^ Scarc^y had he recovered from 
his wounds when he resumed his boldest schemes of con- 
quest. He no h>n|^ ventured to attack the mJBtro{>olis of 
ttie zamorin ; yet he 80U|ht for some g^reat city which his 
countrymen might establish as their cii|»tal, and where he 
eouhi si^y moor Ins fleets, and thence realize his plans 
of victory and edonization. Timoia, an Indian jHrate, 
the trusty friend of the Portuguese, drew his attrition to 
Ooa. This town ia situaited upon an iaiimd twenty-three 
miles in circuit, If island it may be caUed, which is sepap 
rated from the land only by a so^MMrsh fordable in many 
places. The snrfooe is fertile^ diversified by little hills and 
valkys, and almost suiicient of itself to -supply a great 
eity with every n^eeskary of hfo. The suRouading terri- 
teiy, ealled Gaaara, forms the acaiDoast of the Deocan. It 
had been conquered by the Mogul, and annexed to the do- 
minioas of Delhi ; but, in the distracted state of that em- 
pire, several independent kingdoms had arisen ia the south, 
among whkh Narsiuffa, with its capital of Bisnmr, set 
the exan^e, althon^^ the sov^sini <^ Goa, caUed the 
■abaim, was the most powerfril of uiese rulers. Timoia, 
however, gave notice that this prinoe, being occupied in 
war with several states of the interioi^ ha4 left his capital 
ahnost unprotected. Albuquerque, readily emlHracing this 
suggestion^ hastily assembled an eiDe^ion, and, in con- 
junction triih his guide, arrived off Goa on the 25th Feb- 
ruarys IMO. Several of the forts which de£nided the ap- 
poaches having beeh taken, and the Portuguese fleet 
nmi|ht up xiMm to the waU% ihe citizens, who were 
ohiefly persona connected wiUi trade, begui seriously to 
ponder the consequences were the' place to be taken by 
storm, especially by an enemy whose deeds of mercy had 
never been osmfiooous. They s^al, therefore, a deputa- 
tiflOy wpoae d pri•cipa^y of iiM«thai»t% who private^ iap 
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thnated tliat tbe F^uguefie commander miglit obtain ad- 
mission on certain conditions, including foil protection to 
commerce and private property. Albuquerque g^ted 
these terms, and was immediately put in jposse^sion of 
Goa. He fhlfilled his stipulations in the strictest manner, 
ado|$ting every measure calculated to preserve order and 
prosperity, and even continuing many of the natives in 
their civil emplojrments. Having occupied the palace of the 
zabaim, he assumed at once the character of a great eastern 
potentate ; seeding an embassy to the King of Narsinga, 
and receiving, in the most gracious manner, those of Per- . 
8ta and Ormuz, who were then on a mission to the sove- 
reign of Goa. But he soon found himself Inr no means in 
the secure and agreeable position he at nrst imagined. 
The zabaim, on hearing that his capital was in the pos- 
session of those hated foreign invaders, roused all his en- 
ergies, and disregarded everyobject incomparison with their 
immediate expulsion. He at once concluded peace with his 
e^iemies, several of whom made common cause with him 
against this powerful adversary ; and an anny of upward* 
of f(»rty thousand men began its march under his direction* 
Albuquerque undauntedly viewed its advance, though com- 
bined with an internal danger perhi^s still more formida]l>Ie^ 
In this distant service, the spirit of discipline was not easily 
maintained, and both men imd' officers had acquired a habit 
of criticising the proceedings of their general. There arose 
a numerous party, who argued, that with so sQiall a num- 
ber of troops, and without any prospect of reinforcement^ 
it was madness to attempt making head against the nume^ 
Tous force now approaching, surrounded by a population 
generally hostile, and in the heart of an immense city, 
whose inhabitants watched, for an opportunity of aiding in 
their destruction. These fears and reasonings were by no 
means without foundation ; but the lofty spirit of Albu- 
querque indignantly repelled the idea of tamely quitting 
so magnificent a prize. A faction of nine hundred Portu- 
guese insisted that so brave an army ought not to be sac- 
rificed to the obstinacy of one man, and began to form 
p^«t8 for wresting the power from their commander, and 
carrying into effect their own counsels. But having 
traced wis plot to it» origin, he surprised the conspirators 
jBt a secret meeting, and threw the zingleadexs into prison* 
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The ranainte foed for ptfioii, whiek kt coold Boi weU !•* 
ftuM, beiBff unable to want ihe aervieee of anyof hia amall 
imniber oftroQpa ; they were tkeiefoie, with a Teiy few ez^ 
ca|tiona, reatored to their emplojineiita. 

The labaifli meantime adTanrad va^n tSuB aJcy, Th« 
ehitf hi^ of AUmqoenips depended upon his ■ucoeea ia 
defending the appioachea to tke ialand ; but the chann^ 
aeparatinf it from the mainland waa ao narrow, and io 
many places so shallowi that it presented by no meana aa 
inenperable obstacle. He atalioned ebosen troops ^L all 
the exposed points, corerinf them with walls and mtrench- 
ments. The ayMim, completely baffled ia his 0rst at* 
tempts, had rnhfiost . resigned himself to despair ; but he 
at length bethought himself of a neetumal attack, fa- 
voured by the monsoon. The night of the 17th May 
being dark and stormy, two laroe bodies advanced at dif« 
iereat poiiktf, and though unable to surprise the Porto^ 
guese, sueeeeded in ibveing their way into the island. 
The whole army was soea transported orer, and com- 
menced operatieas against^ the city. Albuquerque stood 
his ground with his characteristic £naaiess ; but as the 
enemy was aided by repeated nriaga within tike walls, 
while his own officers took occasion to renew thehr remon- 
atranoes as to the untenable nature of this new possession, 
he leund at Ust ao ahemafcive bu* to ifetive into the fort, 
whence, by means of the river on whidi it was situated, 
heceuld stifl commnnloate with the fleet But the zabaim, 
having taken po s see si ea of GU>a» immediately commenced 
operations ftnr reducing this stnongh^ld. By sinking lai'ge 
snips in the stream, he endeavoured to interrupt the com* 
municaitiom and at the same time piovided pitch, sulphur, 
and other oonfaustiUes, for the purpose of setting fire to 
the Portuguese squadron. Albuquerque^ unable to ob* 
vtmot the progress of these fetal measures, at last felt that 
he must, evacuate the fortress. Even thb was become 
difl&cult ; .but he executed his resolution wi^ vigour and 
suocess. Having conveyed privately on board all the gtms, 
ammunition, and provisions, and seen the troops embark 
in pro^raad syenee, he went himself last into the flag*ship. 
He might have ^readied the fleet unnotioed and unmoleeted, 
bad not the ezploeion of a wmguiane roused the enemy, 
«ad given rile te • etwete eaetualsf* 
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' AhoKfpmtmm^ Umm Gonpelled to move out to sea, was 
ttizkms to do loiDething which might redeem the honour 
leiA IB this undertakings aad revive the i^pirits of his men. 
At Pangin, near Goa, the enemy had formed a strongly- 
■Mrencfied canp, and fire<}ueiitly sent out vessels to annoy 
tfae PortuguMe. The vieero^ fitted out an expedition* 
which, approaching in deep silence, reached the shore at 
the first dawn, suddenly landed, and havmg sounded the 
iftrums and trumpets, and raised leud shouts, the Indians 
aweke in such a pamc. that they ran off without once 
facing the assaiknts. The European commander, at AiU 
leisure, earned off a great quantity of artillery and stores, 
m» weU as a large supply of provisions. Learning soon 
nfter that a squi^on w,as preparing to attadc him, he on- 
tidpated the movement 1^ sending a number of ships 
mmer his nephew, Antony Noronha, who was met by the 
Indian chief at the head of thirty pan^Mi ; but, after an 
obstinate conflict, the latter was compelled to retreat full 
vpe^ to the shon. The Poituguese followed, when Peter 
and Ferdinand Andrade, with five men, boarded the admi* 
raFs vessel; but Noronha, mounting behind them, was 
•eveiel;^ wounded, and fell into the bcMit. Amid the gene- 
fal anxiety, and while -all efiforts were em|doyed to remove 
the captain oat of dan^nei, the Andrades and their party 
were forgotten ; the ship, by the receding of the tide, was 
left on dry land ; they were attacked by immensely supe- 
rior numbers, and could defend ^lemselves only by proidi- 
gies 4>f valour. When their oendition was observed, it 
was for some time doubtful how to readi them ; at length 
«ight bold mariners pushed on shore in the longboat, at- 
tacked and jnade themselves masters of the £ip ; but, 
being unable to tow it oS, were obUged to content them- 
selves with the feat of rescuing their comrades. It is 
pleasing, amid the ferookyof this war, to find an exchange 
of chivalrous courtesy. The zabaim sent messengers, ex- 
pressing his admiration of the valour of the Portuguese ; 
and a |>olite answer was returned. A negotiation for peace 
was even opened, though without success. 

Tlie pride of the enemy being humbled^ and thd spirits 
and courage ef the Portuguese revived by these exploits, 
Albuquem^e sailed to Cananor, where he refitted his fieet, 
and received cettsideMUe i<aiBfi»ce«ettts ; ireaolvingi as 
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•oon as the season allowed, to make a second attempt VL^an 
^ Gba. dis confidence of a happier issue on this occasion 
seems to have been founded cmefiy on the feet that the 
zabaim was inToIyed in war with the kingdom of Narsinga, 
which was likely for some time to occupy the greater part 
of his forces. Unable, however, to muster more than 1500 
Portuguese and 300 native troops, it was a very serious 
nndertekingto attack a large and strong cuiital, garrisoned 
by upwards of 9000 men. Goa had been further strength- 
ened by a new wall and ditch, and by a stockade drawn 
through the uTater, behind whidi the ships were moored in 
security, and stood like so many towers. However, Albu- 
querque arrived in front of the city, 'and though there was 
no appearance of his aUy Timoia, he determined not to 
delay the assault. In Uie morning her opened with his 
cannon a tremendous firej and the whole\ shore was 
wrapped in a cloud of smoke, illumined only, by the 
flashes. He landed and divided his troops into two parts, 
one of which was led by hiras'el^ and attacked the north- 
em quarter ; the other, in three separate bands, proceeded 
in an opposite <Urection. One division, led by the Limas and 
other chosen heroes, anticipated their com^^der, and 
drove the enemy within the walls. As the, latter were 
shutting the gate, Fernando Melos thrust in a large spear, 
which prevented it from closing. Several others following 
the example, it Was, after a most desperate struggle, 
forced open, and the Portuguese entered along with the 
fogitives. These, however, still made a resolute stand iii 
the houses and comers of the streets, particularly, in the 
palace of the zabaim. Here a strong body had taken 
post, and twenty Portuguese who rashly advanced were 
almost entirely cut to pieces. John de Lima,, on forcing 
a passage, found his brotW Jeronymo, with seyeral of his 
comrades, lying in the agonies of d^^th ; >ut the fallen 
chief professed perfect resignation to his fate, and en- 
treated, that there might not, on his account, be an instant's 
delay. The enelny, driven from the palace, rallied on a 
neighbouiing hill. The commandei^ who h&d been ex- 
tremely surprised to find the battle raging in the city, now 
entered, but had still to wage a hard contest of six hours' 
duration before Gtoa was completely in his power. 
Albuquerque, bein^ left for some time in the undisturbed 
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l^sesf ion of this capital, applied himself to secure it as a 
permanent acquisition to his country. His views on this 
subject materially differed from those of Almeyda, who 
oonceiTed it wisest to keep their fleets united and at sea* 
only touching occasionally at friendly ports. So com- 
t>ine4> they appeared to him more formidable than when 
dispersed over difierent stations and settlements, while 
they could at the saine time overawe the native powers 
without giving any reamnable ground, of jealousy. Albu- 
querque*s opinion, on the contrary, was, that a large city 
and a. spacious port, which they could call their own, were 
essential to tl|e*maintenance of Portuguese supremacy* 
Th^ would then have a secure station for their fleets, a 
fixed point for receiving reinforcements, and a retreat in 
case of disaster,^ ^hoot depending on the precarious 
fiiendship of naUve allies. He studied, therefore, to ren- 
der Goa a suitable capital for an eastern empire. He sent 
and received ambassadors, whom he astonished by the dis- 
play of a pomp snrpassing even that of India ; and he 
stirprised them still more by the extensive fortifications 
and useful works which he had already constructed. He 
viewed it also as an essential object to attach the natives 
to his ^vemment, for which purpose he adopted a some- 
what smgular expedient. Having numerous female cap- 
tives, some belonging to the first femilies in the country, 
lie treated them in the most honourable manner ; but, not 
satisfied with this, he proceeded to arrange matrimonial 
connexions between them and his European followers, 
without leaving much choice on either side. Some such 
procedure is at least alluded to by De Banos, when he 
compares lus mode ef cementing the Portuguese power to 
that employed by Romulus for peopliuj^ his infant state of 
Rome. It was made an absdute condition with the brides 
that they should embrace Christianity ; an obstacle which 
was not found insurmountable^ the prejudices of caste and 
leligiott being^less deeply rooted there thah in other quar- 
ters of India. A few such marriages being formed, the 
viceroy showed the parties peculiar &vour, and bestowed 
on the husbands some of his best appointments. The 
principal families, finding themselves aggrandized by these 
connexions, no longer objected to them, and additions were 
easily made to thSur nomlier. De Dairos tells an odd 
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Btory of a great number of weddings being cdebrated at 
once with a splendid festival, when the lighte being prema- 
turely extinguished, it became difficult for the parties to . 
recognise each other, and they fell into many mistakes. 
Next morning an investigation was proposed; but, on ma^ 
ture reflection, it was judged wisest that each should re- 
main cohtent with the wife whoiiad accidentally fallen to 
his lot, thouffh different firom the one to whom the church 
had united him ; and the affair furnished to the army only 
an occasion of mirth. 

Havinff thus settled the government, the viceroy resumed 
the consideration of his more distant schemes of conquest. 
Two objects engrossed his mind,*-Ormuz, the splendid 
emporium of the Persian Gulf, which had been snatched 
from him almost in the moment of victory ; and Malacca, 
a native kingdom, considered then as the key o{ the re- 
motest regions and islands of Asia. The latter obtained 
the preference. The capital, though . situated upon the 
coast of a barren peninsula, was enriched in an extraordi- 
nary degree by being the emporium of the commerce car- 
ried <m between Hindostan, China, and the eastern islands, 
—a trade which now gives prosperity to ^incapore» Albu- 
querque sailed thither with a force of 800 Portuguese and 
600 natives, to oppose wMch the king had mustered a gar- 
rison that has been represented as exceeding 30,000. Ne- 
gotiations were opened, and professions made on both 
sides of a desire for peace ; but it was obvious that such 
an expedition could terminate only in an appeal to arms. 
A vigorous resistance was made by wooden machines, cai^ 
non, and a species of artificial, fire pebuKar to the East; 
but the intrepidity of Albuquerque and his followers 
finally triumphed. He expelled all the native troops, and 
became complete master of the city. He immediately be- 
gan to erect a strong fort out of the materials of the shat- 
tered palaces ; he settled the government on th&t firm yet 
concihatory principle which distinguished his policy ; and 
opened negotiations with Siam, Java, and Sumatra, from 
which countries it is 6ven asserted that he received fiiendly 
embassies. 

During Albuquerque's absence on this expedition, the 
sabaim mustered his forces, and sent a powerful army 
imder successive commanders, who forced their way int» 
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tfie idand of Ctoa^ erected there a str6ng*fort called JBenaster, 
and pressed the city very closely. The viceroy, having at last 
arrived with a considerable reinforcement, obliged the en- 
emy to raise the siege, but was completely repulsed in an 
attack on the garrison ; and it was not till after repeated 
assaults that he was able to drive the enemy from their 
fortress, ^d finally establish the Portuguese supremacy 
in Ooa. 

The viceroy arain resumed his plans of distant conquesti 
fafut was baffled in two successive attempts upon Aden» 
then the chief emporium of the Red Sea. At length he 
equipped a great armament to achieve the most fevourite 
object of his ambition. With 1500 European and 600 
Anatic troops he sailed against Ormuz, where his strength 
was considered so formidable that the king did not venture 
to oppose his demand for permission to erect a fort. Hav* 
ing performed thitf task with his usual diligence, .he ^ forth- 
with suggested the great convenience of transporting to 
this station all the cannon in the city. The unfortunate 
monsrch, conscious of the state to whidi he was reduced, 
felt it no-longer possible to refuse even this request ; and 
the cefebrated Ormuz became completely a Portuguese es- 
tablishment. 

It may be observed, that we have passed rapidly over 
these last expbits, as being performed m countries beyond 
the limits of India. 

This biflliant career was approaching to its close. Al- 
buquerque was now' scnnewhat advancS in years, and his 
Constitution, exhausted by so matay toils, began to exhibit 
symptoms of decay. landing fails health in an infirm 
state, he became anxious to revisit Ooa. As he- passed 
along the coast of Cambay letters arrived with tidings 
which struck him to the heart. A new fleet had come 
.out, and Lope Soarez, the name of all others which be 
most detested, not on^ commanded it, but was ^>pointed 
to supersede him as Governor of India. New officers 
-were nominated to the principal vessels and forts, — all of 
them knovhi to betoiost hostile to his interest. His power 
and influence, he felt, were at an end. The Portuguese 
writers, always silent on every thing which might affect 
the credit of their soverdgn, give no hint of the motiyes 
that induced him ^ cast off so suddenly the men who had 
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conquered* for hied a great empire. ^iir(^an oooBflelloT^ 
it may be presumed, |>oBseB8^ the ear of the monarchy 
and might whisper that the viceroy waa be^cniiinff too 
great to continue a subject. There was not even a letter 
or any other mark of honour to k)ften this deep disgrace. 
The death-blow had now been given to Albaqneniiie, 
who no longer wished to live; Amid his agonies, it was 
suggested t» him that the attachment of his adherents ^ai» 
so devoted as might enable him to defy the mandate of an 
ungrateful master, and still remain ruler of the Indian 
seas. He seems- to have opened his mind for a moment ta 
the temptation, but finally repelled it, and sought only in 
the grave a refuge for his wounded pride and honoor. 
« Violently agitated, reusing food and refre^imentyan^ call- 
mg every hour for death, he could not be long of finding 
k. As his end approached, he was persuaded fo write a 
short letter to the king in favour of his son, expressed in 
the^ilgwing proud and pathetic terms : ** Senor, — This 
is the T^t letter which, in the agonies of death, I write to 
your highness, of the many whi<^ I have written dorii^ 
the long period of my life, when I had the satisiaetion ef 
serving you. Jn your kingdom I have a flOn> by name 
Braz de Albuquerque, whom I entreat your lu^hness to 
favour as my services may merit. As for the afiairs of 
India, they will speak for themsehres and for me.»» Feel- 
ing that h^ must die before reaching Goa, his mind became 
tranquillized ; he ascribed the .present diange ia the ordi- 
nation of Providence, and turned all his thoughts to thitt 
other worid on which, he was about to enter. A fight 
barge sent before him brought out the vicar-general, 'idbo 
administered to him the sacraments of the chursh ; and 
on the morning of the 16th December, 1515, he expired. 
He was carried in pomp to the shore, where his funeral 
was celebrated by the tears both of ibe PtAtugttese and 
of the natives, whose hearts ' he had completely atta^ed 
to him. Thus died Alphonso d' Albuquerque, who stood 
fbremost among his countrymen, and rankft with the greaEt- 
est naval commanders of modem Egypt.- 

At his death the Portugdese empire in the East, so re- 
cently founded, had reached its utmost limits. On)y a few 
points on the remoter coast of Africa, and two or three 
Mttleraenta on the i^ore of Goromandel, wei« afterwanl 
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•dded to it This empire, accoiding to the boast of theit 
historian Faria y Soosa, stretched ^m the Cape of Good 
Hope to the firontier of China, and comprehended a coast 
12,000 miles in extent. It is impossible, however, not to 
observe, that this is somewhat of an empty boast, since 
over this inmiense space there were not perhaps more than 
thirty factories estabKshed, and the nearest sometimes 
separated by upwards of a tiiousand miles. In many, per- 
luqp* in most cases, they possessed not a spot of ^ound 
beyond the walls of the fortress. Their real dominion 
was on the ocean, where their ships, armed and manned 
in a manner superior to those of tne native powers, were 
fictorious in almost every encounter. This species of em- 
pire, with the exclusive conmierce between Europe and 
India, they retained for upwards of a century. Their 
history, during this period, consists chie^ of the struggles 
to maintain tl^ir ground against the natives, whom tneir 
domineering, bigoted, and persecuting spirit soon inured 
with the bitterest enmity. These contests, which ended 
usually in the repulse of the latter, and in the two parties 
being replaced in their wonted position, are too monoto- 
nous to justify a detailed narrative. One or two of these 
disputes, however, were so memorable as to deserve to b« 
here recorded. 

In 1636, Nuno da Cunha, then eovemor-general, ob* 
tained permission to erect a fort at ue important city of 
Diu, in a situation highly favourable for trade, but which 
brouffht his people in contact with the powerful kingdoms 
of Cambay and Guzerat. Badur, king of the former of 
theM nations, who at first welcomed their approach, soon 
be|ran to view them with jealousy. In a visit that he 
paid to the settlement a scuffle ensued, in which he him- 
self was Idlled, while the governor and several of the Eu- 
lopean chiefs shared the same fate. Sylveira, who suc- 
ceeded to the command, made the greatest efforts to justify 
the conduct of his countrymen in the eyes of the natives, 
and appeared at first to have succeeded ; yet there still 
remained a leaven of discord. This was strongly fomented 
by Khojah Zofar, a Moorish chief, who had at first em- 
braced, with apparent zeal, the cause of the Portuguese, 
but afterward became their bitterest enemy. Tlm>ugh 
him a great force was levied in Guzerat, with which $oIt- 

Vol. I.— K 
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man Pasha, the gerem&r of CaiYo, was ordered by th9 
ffrand seignior to co-operate. This officer sailed frooi 
Suez yfUh. seyenty galleys, having on board 7000 of th« 
best Turkish soldiers, and a superb train of artillery. H« 
was joined on his arrival by upwvds of 20,000 troops of 
Guzerat, and early in September, 1538, laid close siege to 
the Portuguese fort. Sylveira had onfy 600 men, many 
of whom were sickly ; and in consequence of an interreg- 
num in the f eneral government, occasioned by the arooint* 
ment of Garcia de Noronha to supersede Nuao da Cunha, 
no succours were received from Goa. He, however, pre- 
pared for resistance with the utmost vigour ; and the siege 
which he sustained is considered one of the most memo- 
rable in the annals of Portuguese domination in Asia. 
Exploits of the most daring valour were achieved, the 
women vying with the other sex in courage and enthusiasm. 
Donnn Isabella de Vega assembled the females within the 
fort, and, representing that all the men were required to 
bear arms against the ei^emy, induced them to undertake 
the laborious task of repairing the works shattered by the 
incessant fire ojf the batteries. Ann Fernandez, lady to a 
physieian, ran from post to post, even while the assault 
was hottest, cheering and encouraging the soldiers ; and 
her son falliag in one of the attacks, »ie carried away his 
body, then returned to the scene of combat, and remained 
tiH the close, when she went to perform his obsequies. 

Under the impulse of this enthusiasm, the enemy were 
defeated in successive attempts, made during several weeks, 
to carry the fortress by storm* The garrison, however, 
who suffered in each attack, were at length reduced to fess 
than half their original number, and these so exhausted 
that they could ill continue such severe exertions. The 
enemy^ wearied out and exasperated with the length and 
obstinacy of the defence, determined to make one grand 
and desperate effort. They first began by withdrawing 
their galleys, as if intending to raise the siege, then at 
midnight suddenly returned, and immediately applied sca- 
ling-ladders to the searwall. The garrison were instantly 
roused, and hastened to meet the attack ; but the enemy 
persevered with such fury that they at length forced an 
entrance into one of the principal bulwarks. They were 
xejpulsed by an almost preternatural valour, and are re- 
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poited to have had 1500 men killed and womided in the 
«Maiilt. But after so long and despente a conflict, the 
Portuguese had not above forty soldiers fit for duty ; Syl- 
▼eira was already oppressed by the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions, when, to his joyful soiprise, he found that the 
«nemy had made their last efibrt Solyman, not aware, it 
may be presumed, of the desperate situation of his adyer- 
saiy, weighed anchor on the 5th November, and set sail 
for £gypt with all his fleet. 

Khojah Zofar, who continued to retain the supreme 
swajr in Guzerat, still cherished the most inveterate ran- 
cour against the Portuguese. Seven years after the period 
now mentioned, he assembled an army nearly as larse as 
the fonner, and invested the castle of Diu, defendra by 
Bon Juan Mascarenhas with a garrison of only 210 men. 
Wkh this slender force the ffovemor most stoutly and gal- 
lantly maintained his post, keeping up a very destructive 
fire on the besiegers. The lung of Cambay, who had 
come in the firm expectation of witnessing the fall of the 
castle, was so alarmed by a ball which penetrated his tent 
and killed an o&cet by his side, that he departed, leaving 
his generals to prosecute the sieffe. Khc^Mi Zofaf had 
his head carried off by a cannon-shot ; but his son, Rumi 
Khan, inherited his daring spirit, aa well as his enmity to 
Christians. Notwithsta^inff the valour with which the 
besiesed repulsed every assamt, theii numbers were mdu- 
ally tinned, and they began to suflTer the extremities of 
famine. At length Alvaro de Castro brought a reinforcement 
of 400 men ; but these troops, having insisted on being led 
out against the enemy, were driven back after suflering a 
great loss. In October, 1545, however, the new viceroy, 
Don Juan de Castro, one of the ablest and most distin- 
guished of the Portuguese oflkers, arrived ; and having a 
powerful armament, he considered himtelf in a condition im- 
mediately to commence ofiensive operations. He broke 
through the enemy's intrenchments, obliffed them to give 
iMttle, and drove Uiem, with prodigious slaughter, into the 
city. Thence they sallied with 8000 men, whom De Castro 
totally routed, and, entering along with the fugitives, was 
soon master of Diu ; but he stained his glory by giving it 
up to indiscriminate plunder and massacre. He returned 
to Goa on the 11 th April, 1546, and made a most splendid 
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triamphal entij, with murac playing, his brown adorned 
with laurel, and the royal standard of.Cambay dragged he- 
hind him. The streets were hung with silk, and resounded 
with acclamations. Queen Catherine, howeyer, on receiv- 
ing the account of this ostentatious procession, is said to 
have remarked that the governor had indeed conquered like 
a Christian, hut had triumphed like a pagan. 

De Castro held the office of viceroy only from 1545 to 
1548, during which time he established a high reputation, 
and made the Portuguese name dreaded over all the coasts 
of India. He appears to have been zealous in the service 
of his country, and singularly disinterested ; since, after 
holding the government during the period we have men- 
tioned over this rich province, he died in extreme poverty. 
But the dreadful barbarities of which he was guilty, thou^ 
they do not seem to have revolted the historians of his own 
country, must stain his gloiy in the view of all nations poe- 
sessing more humane feetings. 

The most critical situation in which the ]Portuguese set- 
tlements were ever placed wait in 1570, under the govern- 
ment of Don IjaiB de Ataide. Adel Khan and Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, two ^stinguished officers under the Mogul, formed 
an alliance with the zamorin ; and all three agreed to unite 
in expelling this foreign people from the coasts of India. 
The siege of Qok, considered the most important enterprise^ 
was undertaken by Adel Khan, who collected for this pur- 
pose his whole force, estimated at 100,000 men, and com- 
manded it in person. His army spent eight days in defil- 
ing through the Ghauts ; after which, bemg encamped in 
tents ranged in straight lines, in that regular and magnifi- 
cent order observed by the Mogul soldiers, it presented the 
appearance of a handsome and spacious city. The viceroy 
^ was apparently taken by surprise not having in Goa aboye 
700 troops, yrith 13(K) monks and armed slaves. By stop- 
ping a fleet about to sail for Europe, he might have obtained 
a reinforcement of 400 men ; but he intrepidly rejected this 
resource on account of the inconvenienoe which would be 
occasioned at home from the vessels not arriving. He was 
also, perhaps, ambitious to show that he could defend Goa 
with only its own garrison, and such soldiers as might be 
obtained from the neighbouring settlements. The enemy 
began a series of most formidable attaclu, attempting first 
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to cross into the island. Don Luis, however, not only de- 
fended it with success, but, on receiving some reinrorce- 
ments, made repeated sallies into their quarters, on which 
occasions his troops acted with their usuu courage and bar- 
barity. Having killed numbers of the natives, the soldiers 
sent into the city cart-loads of heads, to afford to the people 
the savage encouragement derived fiiom this spectacle. At 
the end of two months Adel Khan began to de^ndr, and 
even opened a corresp<nidence with the governor ; but as 
each party not only concealed his wish for a termination of 
the siege, but assumed an air of hs^ghty defiance, the ne- 
gotiation made veiy slow progress. Ataide received various 
reinforcements, particularly one of 1500 men from the Mo- 
luccas, and was thus rendered so strong that the enemy 
could scarcely cherish any hope of success. The Moorish 
general, however, observing a point which from confidence 
in its natural strength had been less carefiiUy guarded, re- 
solved on a desperate attempt to effect a passage. On the 
18th April, Sol3rman Aga, his captain of the guards, made 
an attack so sudden and vigorous, tbfit in spite of the most 
desperate resistance, part of his troops fi>rced their way 
into the island ; but the Portuguese soon mustered their 
forces, and, after a brisk conflict, drove back or cut in pieces 
the whole of the assailants. Adel Khan, who viewed from 
the opposite bank this obstinate engagement and the dis- 
comfiture of his troops, was equally eang^ and disheart- 
ened. From this time all his operations were conducted in 
a languishing manner ; yet his pride induced him to perse- 
vere mr several months longer, dll about the end of August 
he struck his tents, and withdrew from before the city, 
after sustaining during the sie^ a loss of 12,000 men. 

Meantime, Nizam-ul-Mulk, m ftdfihnent of his part of 
the stipulation, advanced with an army equally formidable 
against Chaul, then a settlement of considerable importance 
near Bombay. The defence of this place appeiured still 
more hopeless, it bong situated entirely on the continent, 
and defended only by a sinjrie wall, with a fort little «supe- 
rior to a common house. The governor-general Vas there- 
fore advised, to withdraw his troops without any attempt at 
resistance. But he formed a more courageous r os i iutfa p l ; 
and Luis Freyre d'Andrada, the commander of the tevn, 
iuiving his garrison reinforced to 2000 men, undertook i» 
K2 
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sQpplj all deficiencies by hisTaloar and genius. After i 
unsuccessful attempts to cariy the place by a couf.de mtuttf 
the enemy opened a regular and formidable battery of ser- 
enty cannon. At the end of a month the town had suffered 
considerable injuiy ; the wall was entirely beaten down, and 
the assailants were attacking house idfter house. Each 
mansion, however, was successively converted into a spe- 
cies of fortress, and defended with the utmost obstinacy. 
The Moors, attempting a general assault, penetrated the 
city at different points, but at each were finally driven 
out. In one house that the Portuguese were obliged to 
evacuate they had lodged a mine, which unfortunately 
sprang before they left it, and killed forty-two oftheir num- 
ber ; while another dwelling was defended six weeks, and 
a tliird during a whole monUi. In the beginning of June, 
when the siege had continued nearly half a year, and many 
thousands of the besiegers had perished, some overture* 
were made for an accommodation, but without any result. 
The nizam then renewed the attadc with greater vimHxr 
than ever, and carried successively the monastery of St. 
Dominic, the houses of Nuno Alvarez and of Cronzalo Me- 
nesez. This progress was too slow to fiilfil his object, but 
it encouraged him to attempt one grand and desperate as- 
sault. On the 29th June the whole army rushed forward 
with barbarous shouts against the ruined works, on which 
the small band of Portuguese had taken their stand. The 
artillery, in full play, alternately illummed the air and 
wrapped it in darkness. The shock was terrible ; the enemy 
planted their colours on several of the remaining bulwarks, 
, and seemed repeatedly on the eve of obtaining full posses- 
sion of the city ; but the valour of the Portuguese was 
always in the end triumphant. The Mocnrish general, MUr 
continuing the attack till night, drew off his army, and soon 
after opened a negotiation which terminated in a league 
offensive and defensive. 

The zamorin manifested little zeal to fulfil his part in the 
grand alliance; indeed, on seeing the Portuguese hard 
pressed by the two other confederates, he offered on certain 
conditions to withdraw ficom it ritogether, and conclude a 
separate treaty. But the pride of Ataide disd^med, even in 
this extreme P^nl* to purchase peace by uiy humiliating 
concession. Be defied the monarch's power, trusting to Ids 
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^mtk talent and the prowess of his countrymen to extricate 
him from every ^difficulty. The zamorin then sent some 
small aid to the nizam, and afterward laid sieee to Chale, a 
fort about two miles from Calicut. But this place bein£ 
defended with the usual vigour, and^its garrison reinforc^ 
he was obliged to withdraw ; b^nce, this formidable cond>i> 
nation, which had comprehended the greatest powers of 
Southern India, was, by the conduct and valour of (he Por* 
tttguese governor and troops, entirely dissotved. 

By these- and other achievements, the subjects of Portu- 
gal during the whole of the sixteenth century maintained 
tiieir possessions on the coasts and their si^remacy in the 
seas of India. Even after their energies and courage had 
given way, the high name which they had established de- 
terred the natives from any attempt to shake off the yoke. 
But about the year 1600 % new enemy appeared, much more 
formidable than any power which they had yet encountered 
in that quarter of the globe. The Dutch, driven to despe- 
ration by the tyranny of Philip II., had revolted against ' 
Spain, and after a long, hard, and glorious struggle, raised 
themselves to the rank of an independent republic. Even 
before the neighbouring states had fully recognised them in 
this character they had gained the reputation of being the 
tot naval power in Europe. Owing to the narrow extent 
of their territory, they themselves, as well as the multitude 
of refa|ees who sought among them the enjoyment of civil 
and rehgious liberty, were induced to seek on the ocean the 
source of subsistence and wealth. The happy situation of 
their coasts, both for commerce and fishery, had already led 
to considerable jHrogress in these brandies of industry, 
which now attained a magnitude before unexampled m 
inodem times. After embarking so deeply in these pur- 
suits, their attention could not foil to be attracted by the 
trade of India, to which has always been assigned an over- 
rated importance. They were not, however, yet prepared 
to encounter the naval armaments of Spain and rortuffal, 
which guarded with the most jealous care all the approaches 
to the uidian seas. They were hence induced to attempt a 

Eage by the north of Asia, which the imperfect know- 
B then possessed respecting the extent of that continent 
the character of its Arctic shores led mariners to regard 
•• not impaoticable. Three successive expeditions were 
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Bocordingty sent, chiefly under the command of Barents ; 
the last of which was obliged to winter on the dreaiy shores 
of Nova Zembla. Bat they ^led alto^ther in their hop« 
of discovering a north-east passa^, which, if it does at all 
exist, must, it was found, be too circuitous and encumbered 
to be ever productive of any practical utility. 

The Dutch now felt the impossibility of rivalling the Por- 
tuguese by any other route than that round the Ctxpe of 
Good Hope ; and their courage and resources having been 
augmented in the course of a successftil struggle foV liberty, 
they no longer hesitated to brav^ all the dangers of this un- 
dertaking. The necessary information was obtained through 
Cornelius Houtman, who collected it during a long residence 
at Lisbon. The jealous government there, dis{)leased with 
his active and diligent inquiries, threw him into prison, 
whence he was liberated only on the pa3rment of a consid- 
erable ransom. By his instructions, the Dutch in three 
months had equipp^ a squadron of four vessels, well armed, 
und provided with the materials of trade. Houtman set out 
in the autumn of 1596, and after a tedious voyage, without, 
however, encountering any material opposition or ob8trui> 
tion, arrived off Bantam in the island of Java. He was at 
first extremely well treated, but afterward, seemingly through 
his own rashness and violence, became involved in a quar- 
rel with the king, was thrown itito prison, and obtained re- 
lease only by sacrificing part of his investment He then, 
effected a safe return to Europe, where he was received 
with the highest exultation, having evinced the practica- 
bility of a fleet finding its way, without molestation from 
the enemy, to those remote and opuiant shores. The ori- 
ginal company, augmented by one more recently formed, 
sent out early in 15^9 a fleet of eight ships, under the joint 
command of Houtman and Van Neck. They reached the 
coasts of Sumatra and Java, where they carried on a sue- 
cessfiil traffic ; and at length the second of these officers re- 
turned to Amsterdam with four ships laden with spices and 
other valuable commodities. 

This favourable commencement encouraged the Dutch to 
prosecute the Indian trade with the utmost activity. Seve* 
ral new companies began their operations without being in- 
vested with any exclusive privileges, or apparently actuated 
by any hostile rivalry. Mutaally aiding and co-operating 
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with each other, they soon raised the trade to the highest 
pitch of prosperity. In 1600, not five years after the first 
of their squadrons had sailed round the Cape, the Dutch 
cent out forty vessels, bearing from 400 to 600 tons, and by 
their superior diligence and punctuality had almost com- 
pletdy supplanted the Portufluese in the spice trade. Hith- 
erto they had studiously shunned any interference with 
that people, selecting the spots not occupied by them ; while 
the latter seem not to have yentured on any yiolent mea- 
sures to enforce their monopoly. -However, the Dutch, as 
they became stronger, began to form schemes for the expol- 
•ion of their rivals. They studied by every art to foment 
the ^scontent of the natives, who had themselves begun 
to observe that the Portuguese were more intent on con- 
quest than commerce, and who were besides disgusted with 
the harsh means employ^i for inducing them to renounce 
the Mohammedan faith. Impelled by these motives, the 
Malays at Acheen, aided by some Dutch volunteers, sur- 
prised the fort which the subjects of Portugal had erected 
m the bay, and made a genets massacre of the sarrison. 
They were deprived in a similar manner of severalof their^ 
stations on the Molucca Islands, losing in this way some 
important seats of trade, while those of the Hollandeis 
were continually extended. 

Philip II., who on the death of Don Sebastian had seized 
the crown of Portugal, felt highly indignant at finding hit 
people expelled from these valiutbJe possessions by the aims 
of a rebellious province, which his own oppressbns had 
driven into redstance, a^, in fact, raised to its present 
maritime greatness. Having learned that the Dutch East 
India fleet vras expected home/ he fitted out an armament 
of thirty ships, mostly of a large size, and sent tbem to in- 
tercept the enemy. Near the Cape de Verd Islands this 
squadron met eifht of their vessels goinff out under the 
command of SpObergen ; but the latter, by their bravery 
and skilful manoBuyres, succeeded in beating off their assail- 
ants, and made their way to India without an^ serious loss. 
Philip from this time seems to have given up every attempt 
to contend at sea with this rising people, and directed all 
his efforts, though without efl^t, to subjugate them by 
military force. He contented himself with issuing proda- 
ttaticms, prohibiting them, under the severest penalties 
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firom trading in an j of the Spanish possessionv. The Por* 
tuguese in India, aided by the Spaniards from Hie Philip- 
pines, stiH kept up a harassing piratical warfere, to which 
the Dutch determined to put a stop by wresting from their 
antagonists all the remaining settlements in the Spice 
Islands. In 1605 they reinforced their fleets with nineteen 
fresh vessels, having on board two thousand veteran sol- 
diers. They then mvested and successively reduced all the 
forts which their opponents had erected in the islands of 
Amboyna and Tidore, capturing the shipping which lay 
under their protection, and finally lading their own with 
valuable spices. The supremacy of the Dutch in the Indiau 
seas was thus fully established. 

To complete this triumph, the Admiral Matelief sailed 
against Malacca, which the Portuguese had made the capital 
of their possessions in the more eastern islands. The place, 
however, was so well prepared for defence, that after seve- 
ral weeks spent in the most vigorous efforts, he gave up the 
attempt But what was his surprise when, <m reaching 
Amboyna, he was saluted with a hot fire, and saw the Span- 
ish flag flying on the walls of the castle ! This revolution 
had been effected by a naval force from the Philippines, 
which, taking advantage of his absence, had sailed to those'~' 
important isbnds, and, finding them almost defenceless, 
completely reduced them. Matolief was at first' a little dis- 
concerted ; but, encouraged by the valour of his men, he 
landed, attadied the fortress, and carried it by stoim, mak- 
ing, as was too common, a general massacre of the unfor- 
tunate garrison. Inspirited by this success, he proceeded 
against the other settlements, and in tw» months brought 
them again completely under the daminion of his country- 
men. 

The Dutch were soon afterward induced to form a settle- 
ment in the island of Ceylon. In 1605 an expedition was 
sent thither under the command of De Weert, who was at 
first favourably received. Having, however, not only vio- 
lated a Bolemi^ engagement in the first instance, but lukving 
afterward, when he went to court, conducted himself with 
the hauteur which his countrymen had now generally as- 
sumed, he was seized and struck dead witW a scimitar. His 
brave companions, who attempted with unequal strength to 
avenge his death, shared his fate. The tragical issue of 
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tkis adventure did not duoonTaffe Borth, the Dutch gov- 
ecnor-general, who unputed the ^Baster of De Weert solely 
to his rash and culpable violence, firom sending a fresh ar- 
mament under Marcellus Boschkouveur, an officer of dis- 
tingubhed talent and address. He arrived at the critical 
moment when the Portuguese were advancing from their 

Principal settlement at Columbo in such force against 
!andy that the rajah scarcely hoped to be ahle to resist 
them^ The Dutch commander, however, both by directing 
the (^rations of the Candians «nd by affording to them 
the aid of his own troops, gained for them a complete vic- 
tory. The power of their rivals was thus humbled, while 
they themselves obtained from the grateful monarch ample 
liberty to form an establishment on the most advantageous 
footing. But it was only in 1666, after a lolig and bloody 
struggle, that they ff«ined the complete mastery over the 
subjects of Philip. In that year Columbo surrendered, after 
a siege of seven months, and the Portuguese were com- 
pletely «zpelled -fifom Ceylon. We reserve for the chapter 
on the English Settlements in India the account of the con- 
test in which the Dutch were involved with our country- 
men, and the means that they used to thwart their success. 
Having obtained the complete command of the oriental 
islands, they determined to found a city which might be- 
come the capital of their Asiatic possessions and the centre 
of aU their political and commercial transactions. They 
fixed upon Jacatra, near the eastern extremity of the south 
coast o( Java, a very happy situation, commanding the 
route to the ISpice Islands, and enjoying an easy communi- 
cation with Sumatfft, Borneo, and Cel9)es. Having over-^ 
cotne the resistance of the native powers, they founded a 
city, which, being named Batavia, from the ancient appel- 
lation of their country, was subsequently rendered by them 
a ffreat and flourisMng station. Europeans, however, 
suffer severely from its pestilential climate, the evils of 
which are increased by canals drawn round the place, and 
even through its vei^ streets, exhaling* in this tropical cli- 
mate the most pernicious vapours. 

The Dutch made repeated efforts to drive the Portuguese 
from Malacca, the capital of their possessions in this quar- 
ter of India. At length, in 1640, after encountering an 
obstinate resistance, they effected their object. Ttiey then 
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beeame complete maiten of the eastern islaiide aad 80Uy 
with the exception of some settlements made by the English 
on the coast of Sumatra. But as the Hollanders never 
Ibrmed any important or extensiTO establishment on the 
continent of India, to which this yolume specially relates, 
we have given Oi^y the above short summary of their ozieH« 
tal career. 

In the western provinces the Portug^Mse had chi^ to 
encounter the English, and they soon, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, found the contest very unequal. Notwithstanding 
their arts and influence with the Mogul, they were gradu- 
ally supplanted at Surat and the other ports *of Guzerat by 
the superior power and policy of our countrymen. An ex- 
pedition jointiy undertaken by the English imd Shah Abbas, 
king of PerniJi^ deprived them of Ormus. The Iman of 
Mascat, seconded 1:^ the natives, expelled them (rom most 
of their possessions on the coast of Africa. They were 
thus stripped of their vast dominions almost as rapidly as 
they had acquired them ; and now Groa and Mozambique^ 
in a very decayed and reduced state, form nearly the sole 
remnant of that proud empire which formerly extended ovet 
BO great a part of the Eastern World. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Earfy EnglUh Voyage$ ami, SettUmentM, 

Inmoittnw alwayi attacbed to Indian Trade— MiaakNi by Alflnd— The 
Bnf lish attempc to penetrate to India by tbe North-east, and throofb 
RuMia— By the North-west— Voyage of Drake— Of Cayendish— New- 
bery and Pitch, by way of Aleppo and Ormus— Fitch Tisita many 
Parts of Indiar-Pirst English Voyage by the CaM— Its Disastera— An 
Association formed— Voyage of Lancaster— Midmeton—Michelbome— 
Keeling and otbera— Sharpey— Loss of his Vessel— Sir Henry Middle- 
ion— His /kdTentnres at Surat- Hippon— Settlemitfls on Goromandel 
—8aria— Profits of the Trade— Quarrels with the Dutch— Massacre at 
Amboyna— Ac4}uisitlon of Bombay— Settlements on the Ck>romandel 
Coast-^n Bengal— Disputes with the Mogul— Company bc^n to form 
^ Plans of Conquest 

Frok the first dawn of maritime enterprise and adventure 
in Britain, the trade of India was contemplated as its grand- 
est object,-^he chief fountain of cc«nmercial wealth* Into 
the sangruine conceptions formed on this subject there en- 
tered, no doubt, a considerable degree of illusion. A more 
enlightened school of ]^tical economy seems to have de- 
monstrated that agriculture and manufiEwtures open more 
copious sources of prosperity than traffic of any description ; 
that t|ie home trade, from its quick returns, is more produc- 
tive than the foreign ; and the intercourse between closely 
contiguous countries more valuable tlian that with distant 
legions. * A commerce, there£>re, of which the market is at 
the opposite extremity of the globe can never do more than 
employ the suri^us ei^ital of an already wealthy commu- 
nity. Tet there were eircumstances which, even at this 
early stage of mercantile enterprise, threw a peculiar lustre 
on Uie trade of India. The staple articles consisted of finer 
and richer fabrics than any that had yet been produced in 
the West ; diamonds, pearis, jewels the most beautifiil and 
brilliant ; spices, also, the most fragrant and grateful to the 
senses. The great scale, too, on which operations were 
conducted, and the large fortunes accumulated in certam 
instances, gave to this traffic a character of grandeur not 
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belonging to the smaller transactions which took place 
within the lunits of Britain or of Europe. Even the mys- 
terious remoteness of the regions that were to be the theatre 
of this intercourse, the train of adventure and uncertainty 
through which they were to be reached, heightened their 
^ attraction, and were altogether congenial to the spirit of 
that bold and enterprising age. 

It may be proper here to observe that some record exists 
of a voyage from England to India at a much earlier period. 
Hakluyt has quoted two passages from ditferent chronicles 
by William of Malmert)ury, in which it is asserted that King 
Alfred, in the year 883, sent Sighelnms, Bishop of Sher- 
bum, into the East, that he might present gifts at the shrine 
of St. Thomas. He is said to have happily performed this 
great undertaking, and to have returned laden with gems 
and rich apices, the produce of that celebrated region. 
Some of these commodities were still, when the chronicle 
was written, preserved in the church of Sherbum. Such 
an enterprise was worthy of that great monarch, whose 
views were far in advance of his agf^, and were doubtless 
more liberal and enlightened than those which the annalist 
here a^caribes to him. But it must be very difficult on such 
meager notices to determine whether so very distant a mis- 
sion could at that period have been really executed by any 
one. Without pronouncing it absolutely impossible, we 
may be allowed to suspect that he merely reached those 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean to which Indian com- 
modities have always, by some channel or other, been con- 
veyed in large quantises. 

The reign of EdMird YI., and still more that of Eliza- 
beth, formed the era lit which the spirit of industry and of 
naval enterprise received that impulse which has since car- 
ried them to sb unprecedented a magnitude. Prior to thai 
period Britain was surpassed in manufactures by the Flem- 
ings, in navigation by the Italians, and still more by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. These last, then her bitterest 
enemies, she had seen, with grief and humiliation, gain ui^ 
rivalled glory by discovering a new passage to the East and 
a new worid in the West They had thus almost co»- 
pletely pre-occupied the ground of discovery and settlement^ 
and w^re, moreover, prepared to defend it in the most vw- 
orous manner against all who should attempt any encroacE- 
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ment The English, therefore, in the new career on which 
they were ambitious to enter, had to encounter, not only the 
ymat length and difficulty of the voyage, but the active op- 
position of the two greatest powers who at that time held 
the dominion of the ocean. 

But the nation was not to be deterred t^ such considera- 
tions ; nor was the ardour of discovery confined to mer- 
chants, whose estimates might have been more timid and 
- GautM>U8 ; it was fully shared by courtiers, statesmen, and 
warriors. Under the auspices of Elizabeth there arose a 
galaxy of great men, brighter than had adorned any former 
period of English history. They began, however, by 
attempting to reach India by some new path undiscovered 
by the Portuguese, and where there was no chance of 
coming in contact with these formidable rivals. The first 
ffreat effort was made on the northern coast o| Asia ; but, 
Eke that of the Dutch in a former age, it was founded on a 
most imperfect knowledge both of the great extent of that 
continent and of its' dreary and frozen boundaries. The 
expedition, fitted out by a company of merchant-adventurers, 
and commanded by the gallant Sir Hugh Willoughby, with 
three well-appointed vessels, had a most disaslv»tt# issue. 
The commander was driven upon the coast of Lapland, 
where, in the ensuing winter, he and his crew perished by 
cold and fiunine. Ridiard Chancelor, however, with one 
of the vessels, reached the White Sea, and proceeded to 
Moscow, where he opened a communication with Uie court 
of Russia, then almost unknown in Western Europe. The 
adventurers, having made several dther. unsuccessful at- 
tempts by water in those high latitudes, oonceived the idea 
of opening an intercourse with India across the Russian 
and Persian empires. They expended in vain much ci^ital 
and enterprise in this arduous undertaking. Several of 
their agents penetrated across the Caspian into Persia, and 
even reached Bokhara, the capital of Independent Tartary. 
But at lenffth they became sensible that no goods could pay 
the cost of such an immense circuit both by land and sea, 
besides the hazards and casualties attendaitt on the passage 
through the territory of so many barbarous nations. Even 
when this journey was the moet prosperous, th« goods could 
not be so diei^iy conveyed as by toe diiect joute across 
Persia and Syria to Aleppo. 
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The next attempt was made by the nofth-west fatt^fi^ 
round the Arctic snoree of America. This continent was 
at that early era inngmed to terminate at a hieh latitude in 
a point or cape, the passing of which would enable the 
mariner to enter the South Sea, and reach by a £iect courso 
the wealthy shores of India and Eastern Asia. Most in- 
trepid, energetic, and perserering efforts to effect this object 
were made by a succession of illustrious nayigators,^X!abot, 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson ; and the pursuit has been con- 
tinued down to the present time. But thpu^ l^rilliant dis- 
plays have been -exhibited of courage and heroism, and 
striking views obtained of the shores and their rude inhab- 
itants, evenr attempt to find a regular passage to India by 
this route has ended in disi^pointment. 

The abortive and* even calamitous result of successive 
efforts tor penetrate by the norUiem extremity of the peat 
continents, or by journeys ov« land, at length turned the 
attention of the English nation to the passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope as that firom which alone any practical benefit 
could be derived. The exclusive right, however^ to this line 
of navigation was claimed by Philip II., who had now suc- 
ceeded as King of Portugal ; and the claim was somewhat 
in unison with the laws generally admitted in that age re- 
specting distant discovery. The government was afraid of 
bringing itself into premature colhsion with the greatest 
monarch of Ihe time ; while private and unarmed vessels, 
obliged to pass near the coasts of Portugal as well as of 
her numerous settlements in Africs^ and India, and exposed 
to meet her ships continual^- passing and repassing, could 
scarcely hope to escape lier hostile attacks. 

But as tne views of JBritish x^ivigators expanded^ and 
their country began to rise to the first rapk among mantime 
nations, a new path suggested itself, from which theur 
haaghty rivals would in vain seek to exclude them. Drake, 
afler having served with distinction in the West Indies and 
on the coast of America, conceived the design of penetrat- 
ing into the South Sea. The wealth aoquired m his former 
expeditions was expended in fitting out five vessels, the 
largest not exceeding 100, and the smallest only 15 tops. 
He equipped them very completely, taking on board rich 
ftunitur^ fine specimens of British manufacture, and even 
a band of expert mnsicittis. He prepared ef«ry means, in 
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illOlt, bgr which he might dazxle and concittate the nathres 
of the vaat and unknown regions which he was ahout to ex* 
plore. He sailed from Plymouth on the 13th December, 
1577, and in August the following year he accomplished a 
passage through the Straits of Magellan. He then cruised 
for some months along the western coast of Spanish 
America, not hesitating to mpprapnate some rich prizes 
that presented themselves in the course of his vdyage. 
Having obtained great WeaIth,*though Ms fleet was reduced 
to a single vessel, he determined to attempt returning home 
by the north-west passage. He sailed to the coast of Cali- 
finrnia, of which he Maimed the discovery, and called k New 
Albion; bat finding his main object impracticable, he re- 
solved to cross the Pacific, and proceed to Europe by the 
Moluccas. He steered directly through the ocean, pausing 
nowhere till he found himself among the Spic« Iskffids, die 
Taluable productions of whkh were then the subject of 
general interest in the West. The King of Temate, who 
was in a state of hostility with the Portuguese, gave a 
friendly reception to the- English navigator, vrho first beean 
that commerce with India which haik since been carried to 
•a immenie an extent. Having coasted along Java, he 
proceeded to the Cape, without touching at any part of the 
Asiatic continent. Having taken in supplies at Siena 
Leone, he arrived at Plymouth on the 25& September, 
1580, after a voyage of two years and ten months. His 
arrival was hailed with the utmost exultation by the British 
people, who regarded so succeasiul a voyage as having 
raised to the highest pitch the naval glory of the reailm. 
The queen, after some cautious delays, visited him on board 
his vessel, and conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
This brilliant career of Drake encouraged oUmt com- 
manders to tread in his footsteps. Thomas Cavendish, a 
gentleman of extensive property in Suffolk, after hsmng 
served his naval apprenticeship under Sir Richaxd Gren- 
▼ille, determined to sell his estate, and embark the produce 
in a voyage to the South Sea and round the world. Having 
left Plymouth on the 2lst July, 1586, he reached early in 
1587 the western coast of South America, and, being re- 
strained by no veiy nice scruples, made a number of valu- 
able prizes. Stretching thence across the Pacific, he 
taudied at Otiahan, one of the gioup to which the Span- 
L2 
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iardf give iSbe appellation of Lud^ronee. He passed «fte»> 
ward throogk the Philippiiies, observing with sai]^rise their 
extent and fertility, and holding communicatioa with the 
natives, who expressed a decided preference of the English 
to ^ Spaniards, by whom these islands had bees occupied. 
Sailing next through the Moluccas, and along the coasts of 
Floris and Sumbawa, h^ opened a friendly cooununicaticni 
with some of the princes of Java ; and, following the course 
of Drake, reached England iM September, 1588, by the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Notwithstanding the admiration excited br these two 
splendid voyaffes,^tliey were on too laife a scale to be con- 
sidered as models far commercial enterprise. Yet, inven- 
tion being now employed to discover some more suitable 
channel of intercourse, a body of adventurers jesolved upon 
attempting one hitherto untried by Britons. T|iey proposed 
to proceed up the Mediterranean, land on the coast of ^ria, 
travel by way of Aleppo and Bagdad to the Persian Gull^ 
8«d to sail thence by Ormux, in order to readi the coast ok 
Malabar. One Stevens, who bad made a voyage in a Pot- 
tuguese vessel to Goa, sent home a most fevourable report 
of the fertility of the region in which that city was placedi 
the opportunities it ^oi3ed for trade, and the liberality with 
which the port was opened to vessels of every naticHi. John 
Newbeiy and Ralph Fitch, the chief adventiffers in this 
undertaking, were furnished with two letters ; the first to 
the Mogul Emperor Akbar, under the title of ** Zelabdim 
Eehebar, King of Cambaya ;' ' it solicited his kind offices 
to men who had come from a remote part of the world to 
trade m his dominions, promising reciprocal aid and kind- 
ness to his subjects. The other, to the King of China, v^as 
expressed in nearly the same terms. The travellers set out 
ear^ in 1583. 

Mr. Newbery's letters from Aleppo and Babylon (Bagdad) 
relate chiefly to commescial subjects. In regard to the 
latter place, he complains that the sale of goods was very 
slow and difficult ; thou j^ Ittd he been weU pvovided with 
money, he might have oUained abundance of valuable spioes 
at very reasonable rates. From Bagdad he proceeded to 
Bassora, and then to Ormuz, where he was allowed at first 
to carry on business without molestation. In six days» 
however, a dvurge was saised against the i^lish by on* 
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Micbael Stxopenet «n Iti^tfui, jaaloiif of riTab in a trade 
vrhkh he hiounlf had fouiS ^etj \uenAiv9 ; i^heniipon both 
Newbery and his eouqmnion Fitch were arrested and thrown 
into prison. The former writes in consideraHle dismay to 
his associates at Bassora, saying, ^ It may be that they will 
cat our throats, or keep as kmg in prison. God's wiU be 
done !" The;^ were soon sent to Goa ; but immediately 
upon th^ir arrival, after a tedious voyage, they found them- 
selves again in confinem«Qt. The diief char^ related to 
Captain (Sir Francis) Drake, who was stated, m tailing l^ 
Malacca, tb have fired two balls at a Portuguese galleon. 
Newb^ f»efessed toUd ignoi^aiice as to this transacti<Mi, 
which, in &ct, could in no shape be Inrought home to hira. 
He represcoitAd how unoast it was, that wmle Frendi, Fkm- 
\ngny Germans, TuriLs, Persians, Muscovites, all the nations 
of Europe and Asia, were allowed freely to reside and traffic 
at Goa, Englishmen alone should be thas barbarously 
treated. He was, however, reoMmded to prison ) but after 
being kept in confinement §m hboai a month, was set at 
liberty, having been li^red to sign a bond amounting to 
2000 pardaos not tm (|uit Goa without permissioa. At the 
time of writing; he bad no inclination to leave it, having 
taken a house m one of the principal streets, and finding 
his mercantile tH^nsactions very Mlvantageous. He met 
with much firienddiip from Stevens, who h«d fcHnerly been 
a student at New CoUege, Oxford, and had entered the ser- 
vice of the Archbishop of Goa ; also firom John Linscot, or : 
liinschoten, an intelligent Dutch navigator. 

According to the accounts given afterwwrd by Fitch, these 
&vourable a{^arances proved delusive. They had many 
of their goods purioined, were obliged to give large presents, 
and to spend much mcney in procuring sureties. Having 
after a residence ^five months made an appeal to the gov- 
«m(Nr, they recMved a very diurp -answer, being told that 
they would be better sifted ere long, and that there was 
fiirther matter ag^st them. This reply struck them with 
very serious alarm lest they should be made slaves, or, ao- 
eordinff to some hints that were dropped, be exposed to the 
straptuuh They determined, while they yet' enjoyed any 
measure of liberty, to effect their escape, and on the fttk 
Apdl, 1586, fled out of the town. Proceeding into the in- 
Mvior of India, they pasted thnrngh Bellergaa (Be^ganm^ 
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where there was a great maiket for diamondi and other 
preciouf ftones ; after which they camtf to the royal city of 
Beejapore. Here they saw all the pomp of Hindoo idolatry, 
the nei^bouring woods being filled with numberless tem- 
ples aiiS idols. ** Some be like a cow, some like a monkey, 
some like peacocks, and some like the devil." Fltcfa, who 
is now the narrator, was struck with the majesty of the 
war-elephants and the abundance of gold and silver. He 
proceeded to Golconda, which he describes as a fair and 
pleasant city, the houses well built of brick and timber, in a 
country abounding with delicious fruits, and having in its 
vicinity rich diamond-mines. He heard of Masulipatan as 
a great port enjojring a very extensive traffic. From Gol- 
conda he struck northward through the Deccan till he 
reached Burhanpoor, the capital of Candeish. He repre- 
sents the country to be surprisingly fertile and populous, 
though the houses were built only ot earth and thatch ; and 
in the rainy season, which now prevailed, the streets were 
rendered aknost impassable by streams of .water. Fitch 
viewed vrith surprise the matrimcmial arrangements of the 
Hindoos, seeing boys of eight or ten married to girls of five 
or six, and these unseemly unions being celebrated with 
extraordinary pomp, the two {)arties riding throuch the 
streets " very trimly decked, with great piping and play- 
ing.'' He passed next through Mandoway (Mandoo), the 
former capital of Malwa, which he delineates as a veiy 
strong town built on a high rock, which it had cost Akbar 
twelve years to reduce. Thence he proceeded to Agra, a 
great and populous city, superior to London, wdl built of 
stone, and having fair and li^'ge streets. The court, how- 
ever, then resided at Fatepoor, which, according to liim» 
was still larger though less handsome than &e other. 
Being a place of decidedly inferior importance, it must have 
derived this temporary greatiRss from being the residence 
of the court and camp of Akbar. The whole way between 
these great cities resembled a market, *< as fiill as though a 
man were still in a town." He was struck by seeing the 
grandees conveyed in little carts carved and gilded, covered 
with silk or very fine cloth, and drawn by two little bulls of 
the size of dogs. On the banks of the Jumna he had an 
opportunity of witnessing the various ceremomep and ablu- 
tions peiibnned by the Biamins. **Tbey eome to the 
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wsler, and have s ftikig «boat their neckt made with great 
oeremoiues, and iave up water with both their hands. 
Though it b» ne^er so oold,'they will wash themselves in 
oold watef. Thiy pvay im the wat«r naked, l^ld dress their 
meal and eat it naked, and for their penance they lie flat^ 
wpon the earth, aad rise up and turn themselves about 
thirty or (brty times, and used to heave up their hands to 
the sun, and to kiss the earth with their arms and legs 
jitretehed along out. Their wives do come by ten, twenty, 
and thirty together to the water-side, singing, and there do 
wash themsehres, ftnd then use their ceremonies.'* He saw 
also a number of naked beggars, gf whom great account 
was made. One in particular appeared ^ a monster among 
the rest ;'* Ms beard of enormous gro^h, his hair hanging 
more than half down his body, his nails two inches long ; 
«< he would cut nothing from him, nei^ar would he speak ; 
1m would not speak to the king." The Bramins are repre- 
sented by Fitch, as also indeSd by modem travellers, to be 
^ a craify people, worse than the Jews." 

On the departure of the travellers from Am, William 
Leader, the jeweller, remained in the service of Akbar, who 
allowed him a house, a horse, five slaves, and a regular 
pension. There must, therefore, have been some commu- 
nication held with that great emperor, of which, it is to be 
legretted, the narrator has omitted all the particulars. 

Pfom Agia Fitch went to Allahabad, which he calls 
Prage, a corruption of the name Prayaga, signifying the 
junction of rivers, and therefore speciaUy a^died to the 
union of the Ganges and Jumna. He descended the former 
of these streams to Benares, and viewed with wonder that 
grtmd seat of Hindoo commerce and superstition, and the 
numerous and sptandid temples with which it was filled.^ 
He beheld the idolatries of this country on a still greater 
aeale than before ; ahnost every spot was filled vrith idols 
of various shapes and sizes, but none exciting any admira- 
tion ; ** many of them are blacky and have claws of brass 
with lon|[ nails, and some ride upcm peacocks and other 
fowls whieh be eivil favoured, with loib^ hawks' bills ; some 
with one thiM, and aome with another, but none with a 
good face. They be Ifdack and evil fatoured, their mouths 
monstrotts, their eais gilded and M of jewels, their teeth 
and eyes oi gold, lilvei^ u^A ghiss^*' Tha abiervances in 
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honour of these uncouth dekies wfcre also very various and 
fantastic, particular^ the modes of ablution in the Ganges. 
•'They never pray but in the water, and they wash them- 
selves over head, and lave up water with both their hands. 
Some of them will make their ceremonies with fifteen -or 
sixteen pots, little and great, and ring a little bell when 
thev make their mixtures ; and they say divers things over 
theur pots many times ; and when they have done mey go 
to their gods, and strowe their sacrifices, which they think 
are very holy." He was witness also to the buminff of 
wives on the death of their husbands, fh failure of which 
** their heads be shaven, and never anj account is made of 
them afterwards." When a person is sick, they are said 
to lay him all night before the idol, and if next morning 
there be no si|rns of recovery, '* his friends will come ana 
sit a little with him, and cry, and afterwards will cariy him 
to the water's side, and set him upon a little raft made of 
reeds, and so let him go down the river." A very odd pic- 
ture is also drawn of some marriage ceremonies to which 
the traveller was witness. The two parties are represented 
goinff into the water along with a priest, a cow, and a calf; 
*' and the man doth hokl his hand by the old man's hand, 
and the wife's hand by her husband's, and all have the cow 
by the tail, and they pour water out of a brass pot upon the 
cow's tail, and then the old man doth tie him and her to- 
gether by their clothes. Then they give somewhat to the 
poor, and to the Bramane or priest they give the cow and 
calf, and afterwards go to divers of their idols and offer 
money, and lie down nat upon the ground, and kiss it divers 
times, and then go their way." 

From Benares he proceeded to Patenaw (Patna), once 
the capital of a kingdom, but then subject to Akbar. 
Though a large city, it contained only houses of earth and 
straw. The country was much infested by robbers wan- 
dering, like the Arabians, from place to place ; whence we 
may conclude that the system of deeoit-gtakga was already 
in full force. The people were greatly imposed upon by 
idle persons assuming the appearanoe of sanctity. One of 
these sat asleep <»i horseba^ in the market-place, while the 
crowd came and reverentiaH|y touched his feet. »* They 
thought him a great ni»n, but sure he was a lazy lubber. I 
left him there sleeping." Fitch oame next to Tanda, m. 
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Bengal, also subject to Akbar, and thence made an excur- 
sion northward to Couche, which appears to be the country 
situated along the foot <ff the mountains of Bootan, being 
described as so moist that every district could be easily 
inundated knee-deep, and rendered impassable. The people, 
who appear attached to the reli^on of Boodh, showed the 
usuaI fantastic reverence for anmial life, keeping hospitals 
for lame or aged ctfeatures, and giving food to ants. Four 
days' journey beyond Was the country Bottanter (Bootan), 
represented as of great extent, and filled with mountains so 
lofty that they could be seen at the distance of six days' 
Journey. This report was correct, but imagination only 
could have induced the peofde to assert that from the top 
of these eminences the sea could be desbried. This region 
was frequented by merchants from cold countries in the 
north, dressed in woollen cloths, liats, white hose, and 
boots (the Tartars) ; and by others without beards, from s 
warm region in the east (Chinese). The former reported 
that their country contains a numerous breed of ^all but 
active horses, whose long tails, covered wkh a laxuriant 
ffrowth of hair, formed an article of import into India, where 
3iey were greatly valued. 

Fitch now came southward to Hugli (Hoogley), "the 
chief keep of the Portuguese," and undertook a journey 
through Orissa, the borders of which he found almost a wil- 
derness with few villages, " grass longer than a man, and very 
many tygers." The haven of Angeli, which we know not 
how to identify, was found the seat of a very great trade, 
frequented by vei^els from Sumatra, Malacca, and various 
quarters of India. Returning to the Ganges, he made an 
excursion also into the e&stem district of Tippara, whose 
inhabitants were engaged in almost continual warfare with 
the Mogen (Mugs) occupying the kingdom of Recon (Arra- 
can). Again reaching the nver, he notices Serrepore (Se* 
rampore), and several other towns situated on its lower 
branches. The people of this part of India, he observes,^ 
were in a state of regular rebellion against the Emperor 
Akbar, being favoured by the numerous islands and river- 
channels, and the facility of retreat from one to another. 
He justly characterizes the cotton fabrics in this district as 
of superior quality to those made hi any other part of the 
empire. 
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From Serampore our traveller obtained a passage in • 
vessel to Negrais, in the kingdom of Pegu, and had an dp-^ 
portunity of visiting that capital as well as Malacca, then a 
great Portuguese emporium, where he learned some partica- 
lars respecting China and Japan. Returning to Bensal, he 
** shipped himself" for CocMn, and in his way toncbed at 
Ceylon, which he found *< a brave island, very firuitfid and 
fair." The Portuguese held a fort at Columbo, which the 
king often attacked with a hundred thousand men, **lmt 
naked people all of them," though partially armed with 
muskets. Having doubled Cape Comorin, and observed the 
extensive pearl-fishery upon this coast, he passed by Coulan* 
and reached Cochin, which he found by no means a deara^ 
ble residence ; the water was bad, and victuals very scarce, 
the surrounding country producing neither com nor rice ; 
ret the want of a conveyance obliged him to remain there 
lOr eight months. The Zamorin of Calicut, he understood, 
continued still hostile to the Portuguese, and carried on a 
species of piratical war, sending out flotillas of four or five 
proas with fifty or sixty men each, i^hich swept the whole 
coast from Ceylon to Goa, boarding every vessel which they 
encountered. 

Leaving Cochin, Mr. Fitch sailed successively to Goft 
and Cham, whence he obtained a passage to Ormuz, after 
having achieved the most extensive journey that had yet 
been performed through India by any European.** 

Altnough this expedition was executed in a manner cred- 
itable to the adventurers, and much information collected 
respecting the trade and commodities of wladia, still it wa* 
evident that commerce, carried on by a tract so circuitous^ 
and exposed to so many perils, could never be either very 
safe or very profitable. It was, in fact, one of the channels 
by which the trafiic had been conducted by the Venetians, 
who were much better situated for it than the English, and 
who had yet been unable, ever since the discovery of the 
passage by the Cape, to sustain the rivalry of the Porta- 
guese. The mercantile interest began now to contonplater 

* An ingenioiM writer, Bfaritime sad Inlaad Diseovenr, voL iii. p. 101, 
expreMM • doubt u to the anthentf^y of this nsrraUve. I am use able 
IS iliaeorer oa what this rwts. It ia inaerted in the atandard eollectioa 
of Haklny), and tbe narratiTe appears to nw to bear every stamp m€ 
troth. 
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tka last-i^entioned route as alone affording the prospect of 
a secure and advantaeeous intercourse It was guarded, 
however^ with the mom jealous care by the Spaniards and 
Portugese ; and the British gowmment, though then at 
war with these natimis, hesitaiptd in sanctioning arrange- 
ments which would shut the d&r against accommodation. 
Mr. Bruce found in the State-paper Office a petition pre- 
sented in 16S0 fiNim sundry merchants, requesting 4o be 
allowed to send to India three shipif and three pinnaces. 
The answer does not appear ; but in 1691 three ships were 
actually sent out under Captains Raymond,, Kendal, and 
Lancaster, who sailed from Plymouth on thtf 10th ApriL 
In August, when they re^ihed the Cape, the crews had 
sufferM so much from sickness that it was found necessary 
to send Captain Kendars ship home with the invalids. The 
twp others proceeded on their voyage ; but near Cai>e Cor> 
jientea they were overtaken by a most tremendous storm, 
in i^hich the Raymond, the . ajmiral's ship, was separated 
from its companion, and appears to have perished. Lan- 
caster's vessel alone remained ; but- four oays after it was 
visited with such a dreadful Uiunder-storm, that four men 
were killed oathe spot, and all the others either struck blind, 
severely bruised, or stretched out as on the rack. Havior 
in some degree recovered, they sailed onwards, and reached 
the island of Comorro, where they took in a supply of water. 
The natives at first gave them no annoyance; but after 
confidence had been fully established, two parties of sixteen 
each, when' busily employed on shore) were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a vast tro<^ of these treacherous people, and 
Lancaster had the distress of seeing his men almost entirely 
cut in pieces, without the possibilfj^ of affording theikn any 
aid. Sailing thence with a heavy heart, he touched at 
Zanzibar, where he found good anchorage, and put his 
vessel into tolerable repair ; but though ilbt openly annoyed 
by the Portuguese, he learned that they had formed a 
scheme to attack his boat. Adverse gales now carried him 
out of his course till he approached the island of Socotora, 
when the wind becoming favourable, he stood directly for 
Cape Comorin. He doubled it in May, 1592, and, having 
missed the Nicobar group, piVceeded to Sumaltra, and thence 
tolhe uninhabited islands of Pulo Penang, where he spent 
what he calls the winter, being the season distinguished by 
Vol. I.— M 
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the heavy gales to which those seas are exposed in July and 
August. Sailing along the coast of Malacca, he fell in with 
three vessels of 66 or 70 tons, one of which struck to hi* 
boat alone, and as it was found to belong to certain Portu- 
guese Jesuits, he felt no scruple in making it a prize. De- 
termined to perscfvere in this practice, he stationed himself 
off the Straits of Malacca, through which the Portuguese 
vessels wert obliged to pass in their way to China and the 
Moluccas. He soon took one of 250 tons from Negapat- 
nam, laden with rice. A fine ship of 400 tons from St. 
Thomas escaped ; but a short time afterward he fell in with 
a splendid galleon of 700 tonet from Goa, which almost im- 
mediately surrendered. She iMts found richly laden with 
all the commodities fitted for the Indian market. The cap- 
tain and crew contrived by a stratagem to effect their 
escape; when Lancaster, displeased with the disorderly 
conduct of his own men, took out the most Valuable articles, 
and allowed her to drive to sea. He then sailed for the Bay 
of Junsalaom (Junkseylon), where he obtained some pitch 
to refit his vessels, whence he made for the point de Galle 
in Ceylon. There he took his station to wait for the Bengal 
and Pegu fleets, which were under the necessity ofpassin jr 
this way. But the seamen, satisfied with* their success, 
and fritigued with so hard a voyage, insisted upon forthwith 
returning home. They reached the Cape in the beginning 
of 1593, and, after a tedious voyage round Africa, were 
obliged, by the scarcity of provisions and bread, to make for 
Trinidad. They entered by mistake the Gulf of Paria:^ 
whence they found their way through the whole group of 
the M'^est Indies till they reached the Bermudas. In thiv 
quarter they were ussaOed by a violent tempest, and driven 
back. The ship was finally carried out to sea, leaving the 
captain »nd crew on a desolate island, where they moift 
have perished but for some French vessels, which todc them 
up and conveyed them to Dieppe. They arrived there on 
the I9th May, 1694, after a voyage of three years and twe 
months, being double the time usually spent by the Porti»- 
guese in this navigation. 

The ardour of the English seems to have been for some 
time chilled by the unfortunate issue of this expedition. On 
learning, however, that the Dutch in 1595 had sent out fotir 
vessels, they were inspired with a sentiment of emulation. 
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An association fonned in 1699 subscribed 30,0002. te be em- 
ployed in fitting out three ships for the Indiui trade. The 
queen not only gave her fullest sanction to the undertaking, 
but even sent out John Mildenhall as ambassador to the 
Great Mogul, to solicit the necessary privileges. Of this 
mission some account will be given in treating of the reign 
of the celebrated* Akbar, who at that time occupied the 
throne of Hihdostan ; but the envoy having diid in Persia 
on his way home, his journey led to no practical result. 
Before, however, he c<^ald have returned, the English ad« 
venturers had begun to act. The first association merg^ 
in 1600 into one on a greater scale, having at its head 
George Earl of Qumberluid, with two hundred and fifteen 
knights, aldermen, and merchants, who constituted the 
** Governor and" Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies." They were invested with the too ample privileges 
which it w^as then custimiary to bestow on mercantile asso- 
ciations, being not only -allowed to export bullion to the 
amount of 30,000/., and English goods for the first four 
voyages without duty, but obtaining the right of exclusive 
trade in all the countries, beyond Uie Cape. The charter 
was panted for fifteen years, but liable to be annulled at 
any tune on two years' notice* Th^y began on the footing 
of a joint-stock company ; though, as the subscribers were 
slow in paying up their shares, a certain number of the 
most zealous took the concern altogether into their own 
hands, supplying the funds on condition of reaping the 
{NTofiU. They expended 68,373/., of which 39,771/. was in- 
vested in ^ppiflg, 28,742/. in bullion, and 6,860/. in goods. 
It was the wish of the court that Sir Edwiurd Michelbome 
shoidd be nominated to a ^command; but the merchants 
intimated their resolution not to employ gentUmeuy "but 
to sort their business with men of their own^quality." 
They therefore appointed Lancaster, whose conduct in his 
former bold though unfortunate expedition was considered 
highly creditable to his spirit and talents. 

On the 2d of April, 1601, this navigator sailed, having 
the command of five ships, varying firom 600 to 130 tons. 
He passed the Cape of Good Hope without encountering 
jBOiy unusual difficulty. The almost exclusive objects of the 
Indian trade at this era were spices, pepper, cloves, and 
nutmegs ; commodities found in Sumatra, Java, the Mo 
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hieea and Banda Islandf* without landing on any port of 
the continent Theie first voyages, therefore, do not come 
within the proper limits of our present subject, and will de- 
mand only a cursory notice. After touching at Mada^^ascar 
and Nicobar Islands, merely for the nnrpose of takmg in 
refireshments, the commodore proceeded direct to Acheen, 
the principal port of Sumatra. Notwith8tandin|r the in- 
trigues of the Poituffuese, he conduded a commercial treaty 
with the kine on revourable terms, and proceeded to lade 
hii ships with pepper, which, howeiret, proved so scarce 
and dear that he became apprehensive of mcurring the loss 
and, what he seems to have dreaded stiU more, the disgrace 
of returning home without a cargo. From this anzic^ he 
was relieved by meeting a Portuguese vessel of 900 tons, 
of which he made a prize, and found it so richly laden with 
calicoes and other valuable goods, that he not only occupied 
all his tonnaffe, but could have filled more ships if he had 
had them. He did not, however, return immediately, bat 
sailed to Bantam, where also he found the utmost &cility 
in concluding a commercial treaty on satisfiictory terms. 
Having sent forward a pinnace of 40 tons to the Moluccas, 
with instructions to prepare a lading of s|»ces for a fiitnre 
expedition, he sailed for England. 

The next fleet, equipped in 1604, was commanded hr 
Captain Middleton, who afterward, under the title of Sir 
Henry, acquired the reputation of being one of the most 
enteiprisinff and distinguished of eastern navintors. He 
sailed on me 25th March from Gravesend, with the Red 
Dragon and three other ships, and an invested capital of 
Mj&OL After a favourable voyage, having stopped no- 
where but at Saldanha, near the Gape, he amved in the end 
of December in the Road of Baxitam. Here the vessels 
separated; two rtoiaiimiff to take in a cargo of pepper, one 
^oing to Banda, while Middleton himself proceeded to the 
Moluccas. He found these islands the seat of a most fiiri- 
ous war, which the Dutch, in conjunction with the King 
of Temate, were waging against the Portusuese and the 
King of Tidore. The former nation, firom whom the Eng- 
lish commander considered himself entitled to expect a 
friendly reception, afforded subject, ott the contrair, for his 
most bitter complaints. They represented the British as a 
mere band of pirates, and boasted tha| the King of Holland 
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Iras more powerfhl at sea than all Europe beside^. Thus, 
pertly by fear, partly by persuasion, they deterred the Kmg of 
Temate from allowing any conunercial intercourse ; and the 
Portuguese being, masters at Tidore, Middleton does not ap- 
pear to bare attempted any trade there, though he receiyed 
a letter from the kmg imploring hie aid and that of the Eng- 
lish monarch against the Dutch. Captain Oolthurst, who 
oonmianded the other ship, reached Banda, where he spent 
twenty-two weeks, without suffering any inconvenience ex- 
cept from the difficult navigation of those seas* 

The company was now threatened with a formidable 
Tivalry. Sir Edward Michelbome, whom they had rejected 
as the commander of their first expedition, obtained a license 
^m government to undertake a voyage to various parts of 
the Efastt He carried with him only a ship and a pinnace, 
called the Tiger and the Tiger's Whelp. This navigator, 
however, did not confer any distinction upon his voyage 
either by discovery or commercial transaction of the shgm^ 
est importance. ; He did not even reach the Moluccas^but 
while m thc^ Indian seas employed himself chiefly in pirati- 
cal practices, not against the Portumiese, for which the 
hostiUty between the two nations miffht have afforded some 
pretext, but aeainst all native vessels. He captured a Ja- 
panese junk, the crew of which first lulled the suspicions of 
the English by courtesy and apparent cordiality, then sud- 
denly rose, and made a most desperate attempt to possess 
themselves of the vessel. Captain Davis was killed, and 
Michelbome escaped only by leaping intp the hold, where, 
with his boatswain, carpenter, and a few seamen, he kept 
the Japanese at bay till he could open upon them such a 
fire as killed a part, and compelled the rest to retreat Their 
leader was tal^, and bein? asked his reason for making 
this assault, replied, he wished to take tl)e ship, and cut all 
their throats ; then coolly desired them to hew himself in 
pieces. Michelbome afterward captured two Chinese ves- 
sels laden with mXk, and returned to England with his ill- 
gotten spoU. 

Meantime the company sent out. another expedition of 
three ships and 310 men, commanded by Captains Keeling, 
Hawkins, and David Middleton. The first two sailed m 
April, 1607, entered Bantam Road on the 18th October, and 
SmoMdiately pushed forwaid to the Mohwca and Banda 
M2 
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Islands. A great change had tak/sn place during the few 
years that hM elapsed since the voyage of Henry Middle- 
ton. The Portuguese were no longer heard of in those 
seas, whence they kppear to have been expelled by the 
Dutch, who wne now completuig the subjection of the na- 
tive princes. Keelingv on bis arrival, found them engaged 
in hot warfttre, which they justified by stating that tbs na- 
tives had ensnared and murdered forty of their countrymen. 
Notice was therefore given to the English commander that 
he should withdraw his ship from the island^ which t^ey had 
conquered by force 6f aims. Keeling TepUed, <' that till he 
was colnmanded otherwise than by words, he v^ould ride 
there till he was laden ;** but findingsoon after that a treaty 
had beeiji concluded between the lOutch and Bandan^se, 
amounting to the entire submission of the latter, he am- 
sented to retire. Middleton, who had sailed on the 12th 
Match, did not meet with the two others, but followed 
nearly the same course without any remarkable adventure. 
A fourth expedition, consisting of two 'large shi^s, the 
Ascension and the Union, wm fitted out in 1607, with an 
invested ci^tal of 83,000^, and the command ihtiusted to 
baptain Alexander Sharpey. His object appears to have 
be^ to reach the coast of Cambay, and particularly Surat, 
understood at that time to be the most extensive emporium 
of Western India. He sailed in March, but experienced 
throughout e series of miafortunei. The two vessels were 
separated in doubling the Qape of Creod jHope, and never 
met agidn. The Ascension proceeded along the eastern 
coast of Africa to Pemba, but was. twice attacked by the 
treacherous Moors, and several of the crew cut off. In the 
prosecution of their voyage, the English, when greatly ex- 
hausted,' lighted fortunately on ,a cluster of uniiAfibited 
islands, which apparently were the Sechelles, where they 
obtained an abundant supply of turtles and cocoanuts. Pro- 
ceeding to the Red Sea, they touched at Aden and Mocha, 
where they met with a favourable reception. They de- 
scended that inlet, and, having touched at Socotora and 
obtained some supplies, steered for India. They reached 
Diu, and prepared to cross the Gulf of Cambay for Surat, 
but were warned that a pilot, who could be procured on 
easy terms, was necessary to conduct the vessel in this dan- 
getfxm passage. The master, howevex^ full of obstinacy 
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and felf-oonceit, judged himself without any guch aid, qmte 
competent to gi|ide her course. She was soon entangled 
in the shoals that abound in this sea, and struck rmatedlj 
with such violence that she became a total wreck. ^Thus,** 
mi]rs the narrator, ''was this tall ship lost, to -the grest 
injury of the worshipfid company, and the utter undoing of 
all us the poor manners." They betook themselves to Uxeit 
boats, and attempted to reach the river Surat, but were 
compelled to enter that of Gondevee, — a change of direction 
which proved to be almost providential, for the Portuguese 
had a force^ prepared at the former place to intercept and 
capture thep. Some of the crew went up to Agra, where 
Hawkiuf then resided as ambassador to the Gr^at Mogul, 
and contrived to find their way home over land through 
Persia, whii^ several obta^ed a passage to Europe from 

QOA. 

The Union, meantime, had not, as' was supposed by the 
crew of the Ascension, suffered shipwreck. Her mainmast 
hod sprung, but the m«i . contrived to recover it, and to 
reach the coast of St* Augustin in Madagatear. Thence 
they sailed for Zansifa|ar, 'but being in^ved in b quarrel, 
with the natives, lost, several of their number, and were 
obliged to return to that island ; but there too fresh disas- 
ters were sustained, both from the climate and the treache- 
lous hostility of the people. They then proceeded north- 
wards to Arabia ; but bemg at a loss how to find their way 
to the Indian ooast^detei^mined to steer direct for Sumatra. 
Having reached Acheen and Priaman, they obtained on ad* 
vantageous terms an abundant cargo of pepper. The voy* 
age homeward is very indistinctly related, but it is clear 
that it was accompanied with many delays and soiAe detri* 
ment ; and in February, 1611, the vessel was run ashore <m 
the coast of Brittany, near Morhiix, where great depreda- 
tion was committed by the rude inhabitants. The company, 
on beinff apprized of her situation, sent a skilful shipwright, 
with other persons, who reported the vessel to be whollT 
unserviceable, but saved two hundred tons of pepper, vnth 
the anchors, ordnance, and other equipments. Of seventy- 
five seamen who went out ficom England only nine sur- 
vived. 

In 1609 Captain David Middleton again sailed vrith only 
« single ship, the Eipedition, ii^udi» with its (ading, was 
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valued at 13,700/. He proceeded directly for the Spioe 
Islands, and found the Dutch, a84>efore, in mat force, and 
claiming the entire sovereignty; yet, by his address and 
activity, he contrived to obtain a good cargo. Hereupon 
their indignation was such, that they formed several plans 
for destroying him and his vessel, and he was in a great 
measure indebted to chance for his escape. However, he 
was fortunate enough to reach Bantam without encounter- 
ing any serious disaster. 

In 1609-10 the company sent out a larger expedition 
than ever, consisting of three vessels ; one called the Trade's 
Increase, of 1000 tens, while a capital of 82,000/. was in- 
vested in the shipping and cargoes. The commander was 
Sir Henry Middleton, who in a former voyage had obtained 
a character lor courage and enterprise which in the present 
he fully maintained. The Red Sea and Surat, in prefer- 
ence to the Spice Islands, hitherto the favourite object, 
were the points of his destination. Having efi^ted his 
passage round the Cape, he proceeded direct to the Afabiati 
Gulf and the port of Mocha, where he at first flattered him- 
self with having obtained a most cordial reception. Being, 
however, invei^ed on shore by the treacherous and bigoted 
TuAs, he was seized, treated with the utmost mdignity, 
and carried a prisoner to Sana, the capital of Yemen. He 
coutrived, however, to obtain his liberation, and afterward 
to avenffe severely this violent usage. 

Middlet<Mi now descended the Red Sea, whence he sailed 
directly to Surat, vrith the view of opening a mercantile 
mteroourse with that great emporium of India. He arrived 
on the coast of Cambay in October, 1611, though he had 
considerable difficulty in finding the river- on which the city 
IS built. He at length procured a pilot, hut soon learned 
that his entrance into Surat and his scheme of commercial 
transactions would have to contend with a still more serious 
obstacle. A Portuguese squadron, r^resented by some 
accounts as comprising twenty armed vessels, had sta- 
tioned itself at the mouth of the river, for the fexpress pur- 
pose of preventing the entrance of ships belonging to any 
other European nation. The commander, Don Francisco 
de feoto Mayor, sent a messenger to state that if the Ena^ 
hsh brought a letter from the King of Spam or the viceroy 
■ttthomingthem to trade in these parts, they might depend 
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«n every attention ; otherwise, his instructions were to in^ 
teidict the port to the people of ail countries except his own. 
Sir Henry very promptly replied that he had no letter either 
from king or viceroy ; that he came with credentials and 
iCich presents from his own sovereign tac^n a trade with 
the Great Mogult who was under no vassalage to the Por- 
taguese» hut whose territory was free to all nations ; that 
he wished no harm to Don Francisco or his countrymen, 
though he considered himself to have quite as good a titl« 
as they had to the commercial advantages of Cambay. The 
Portuguese chief, however, refused the slightest concession, 
and immediately be^an to intercept the supply of provisions 
from the town, pausing thereby a most ^nous privation to 
the English, among whom, from having been so long at 
sea, symptoms of scurvy began to be severely felt. At the 
same time, accounts were received that Sharpey, afUr losing 
his vessel in' the manner already described, was then at 
Snrat. He had received communications from Hawkins, 
how at the court of the Mogul, and ffom Fitch at Lahore, 
by which it appeared that the Indian rulers were so fickle 
and easily swayed by opposite influences, while the Portu- 
guese and native merchants were so closely ccnnbined 
against the English, that there could b^ little hope of estab- 
lishing any secure or beneficial intercourse. MiocHeton now 
paused, and was advised to try his fortune on another division 
of the coast ; but having received from som^ of the higher 
authorities in the city an assurance that were it not for their 
fear of the Portuguese they would be very willing to trade 
with him, he resolved that nothing on hia part shctold be 
wanting to fulfil the views of his employers. The Trade's 
Increase was too large to approach the shore ; but the Pep- 
percorn, with two smaller vessels, began to mov9 towards 
the harbour. During their progress, the Portueuese armada 
kept abreast of the English, between them and the land, in 
order of battle, with colours fiyinff, and raising Youd sh6uts, 
yet without showing any dinposition to an actual engage- 
ment. At length, one of Middleton's boats having b^n 
sent forward to take soundings, two of the enemy's barks 
rowed out, and openly attempted to capture it A brisk 
fire, however, ^eing directed against them, they lost no time 
in commencing their retreat ; and one was so hotly pur- 
sued, that the crew leaped overboard, and struggled thzoogb 
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the deep mud to the shore. The vessel became a prize ta 
the English, which proved of some value, as it contained a 
tolerable assortment of Indian goods. The rest of the fleet 
made a movement in aid of their distressed comrades, but 
received sudi entertainment as induced them quickly to 
retire. The English flotilla was then anchored in seven 
fathoms water, at the mouth of the river. Every subse- 
quent attempt which the Portuguese made to. annoy them 
and prevent their landing was defeated with great loss. 

The luithorities of Surat, on seeing such determined reso- 
lution displayed by the English, no longer hesitated to enter 
into treaty with them. Mocrib Khan, the governor, with 
sixteen leading mercantile characters, spent a night on 
board, accepting with readiness the viands and deUcacies 
presented to them, as well as various little oraamental arti- 
cles which they we^ allowed to select as presents. At last 
the strangers landed, and the parties began to negodate 
about the exchange of their xespective commodities. Kho- 
jah Nassan and the other sderchants produced an ample 
assortment of calicoes ; but Downton complains that they 
both bought and sold at rates most unsatisfactory, expect- 
ing very exorbitant profits, not less than fifty per cent, on 
merchandise purchased at their own doors, while for the 
goods which had been brought firom such a distance they 
would scarcely allow enough to pay the freight. We cslOt 
not, however, forbear taking some exceptions to the mode 
in whidi our countrymen, according to their own report, 
conducted their transactions. The native merchants very 
reasonably wished to take commodities suited to their trade, 
and for wnich they could find a demand ; but the English, 
having burdened themselves with other articles, particularly 
a larffe stock of lead, which proved exceedingly unsaleable 
in this market, insisted on forcing these upon the reluctant 
purchasers. At length, the Indians, seeing they could do 
no better, agreed to take the lead along with the other 
goods ; but after these had been landed. Sir Henry learned 
that Khojah Nassau was expressing the utmost cuscontent 
at the assortment thus obtruded on him, raving like a mad- 
man, and even countermanding the wagons which were to 
parry- away the obnoxious article. It was added, that ac- 
cording to the custom of the country any bargain could be 
MWtilled) on notice to that eflOsct given within twenty-four 
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hours. To avert this peril, Middleton had recourse to a step 
the expediency of wluch appears exceedingly questionable. 
The governor and several other leading persons happening 
to be on board, his vessel, he placed them under arrest, to be 
liberated only when the transactions should be closed by the 
delivery of the Indian goods* The option, however, was 
given to the merchant to relieve the governor by coming and 
supplying his place,'^a proposal to which, with many wry 
facQs, he at last consented* By this step the English gained^ 
indeed, their immediate object ; yet it probably contributed 
In no small degree to the resolution which was soon after- 
ward made known to them, that they must forthwith depart 
from Surat without establishing a factory, or even collecting 
their debts. Th^s inhospitable proceeding was imputed to 
the intrigues of the Portuguese and Jesuits ; but whether 
it were so or not. Sir Henry was obliged to depart with a 
very unsatisfactory cargo and no favourable prospect as to 
tiie future reception of his countrymen. 

From Surat he sailed along the coast luid touched at 
Babul, where he was at first very heartily welcomed ; but 
■Don found, or suspected, that the governor secretly coun- 
teracted all his measures, so that he could obtain no advan- 
tageous arrangement. He returned to the Red Sea, and 
extorted from the citizens of Mocha further compensation 
for the wrongs he had formerly suffered there, lie more- 
over stopped every Indian vessel he met, and obliged her to 
agree to an exchange of goods, the conditions of which he 
himself dictated ; a course which he justifies on grounds 
that seem rather untenable. He next sailed across the 
Indian Ocean for Bantam ; but in the course of the voyage 
the Trade's Increase struck upon a rock, and sustained con- 
siderable damage. A^ile it was under repair, he sent for- 
ward Downton to England in the Peppercorn, intending 
himself to follow ; but he was seized with a violent ilbiess, 
and died at Bantam. 

In 1611 the company sent out the Globe, under Captain 
Hippon, to endeavour to open a trade on the Coromandel . 
coast. Floris, a Dutchman,, accompanied him as factor. 
They departed in January, and in the end of July doubled 
the roint de Oalle in Ceylon, whence they ran along th« 
coast to Negapatan* Without stopping there they pro- 
eeoded to PoIiAcate, where they hoped to traffic with som« 
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ftdrantage. The day after their arrival, howev^, Van Wer- 
nicke, president of the Dutch settlements on this coasit, 
waited upon them, and gave notice that his countrymen had 
obtained a kaul from the King of Narsinga, in whose terri- 
tonr that city stood, prc^bitin^ all Europeans from trading 
unless under patent from Pnnce Maurice. The captain 
replied that he held the patent of the King of England, 
which he deemed quite sufficient ; ani high words arose. 
But the Shah Bandur, or ^remor, persuaded them to sus- 
pend the dispute till the expected arrival of the Princess 
Konda Maa, who held the goiwinment of the city. Her royal 
highness came ; but when Hippon applied for an audience, 
•he returned for answer that she was not then at leisure, 
promising, however, to send for him next day. Consider- 
mg this reply evasive, he went to the minister, and was as- 
sured that the Dutch had in fact obtained the exclusive 
right which they asserted ; and he was advised to apply to 
them for permissicoi to trade. But Himmn calculated that 
the attempt would employ two months, and besides was 
ahnost eertain that he would be refused. He proceeded, 
tiierefore, to Petapoli, where he left a small factory, and 
then to Masnlipatan, the great market for l^e beautiful fab- 
rics produced upon this coast. The governor there readily 
entered into treaty, but pursued, at Uie same time, a com- 
plete system of mmd and chicanery. He told the most 
nalpable lies, insisting that he, as a mir, or descendant of 
Mohammed, was to be believed before Christians. The 
English had determined upon '* foul means*' to obtain re- 
dress, but through some of the merchants an accommoda- 
tion was effected. They sailed next to Bantam, and thence 
to Patane, where, in June, 1612, they landed in^eat state, 
with minstrels playing and flags flying, l>earing the king's 
letter in a golden basin on the back of an elephant This 
th^ presented to (he queen, who received them graciously, 
and finally gave the desired permission to erect a warehouse. 
At Patane Captain Hippon died, when the others proceeded 
to Siam. Floris, who had Visited this part of India four 
years before, probably in a Dutch vessel, fovaad such a de- 
mand for goods as the whole world had i^peared to him 
insufficient to satisly ; but now there had ensued such a 
riut as to leave room only for very limited sales. The 
Ei^di afterward returned to Masulipatan, and met with a 
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better reception, but without being able to carrj their trans* 
actions to any great extent. 

In 1611 the company sent out a much larger expedition 
of three ships, the Cl<^e, Hectdr, and Thomas, under Cap- 
tain John Saris. This was an active 9nd adventurous voy- 
fige, but does not come within our immediate sphere, the 
vessels not having touched at any part of the continent of 
India. Saris sailed first to the Red Sea, where he met Sir 
Henry Middleton on his second visit there ; and the parties 
for some tin^e acted in concert both for trade and piracy. 
In Au^st, 1612, he steered for Bantam, still considered as , 
the chief English jfactory in the JBast, where he arrived in 
the end of October, but learned that the number of vessels 
belonging to difierent-expeditions assembled and expected 
had caoMd a very inconvenient rise in the price of cloves, 
pepper, and the other staple commodities. He sailed,,there- 
fore, to the Moluccas, whicl^ were found to have been cru- 
elly desolated by civil wars between the native princes,' as 
well as by th^ contests for pre-eminence betwetfi the Dutch 
and Portuguese, supported by the Spaniards from the Phil- 
ippines. The Hollanders had now nearly expelled the other 
nations, and were using their utmost efforts, by threats and 
misrepresentations, to deter the native princes from holding 
any intercourse with the English. Saris, however, by his 
activity and address, contriv^ to collect a good cargo of 
cloves. He then ssuled for Firando, in Japan, in the hope 
of opening a communication with that celebrated empire, 
where the violent jealousy and rigid exclusion of Europeans, 
which has been since so strictly enforced, did not yet pre* 
Tail. Being waited on by the governor, who is here called 
king, they made arrangements for visiting the emperor at 
Sarunga, where they met with a good reception, and enter- 
tained hopes of establishing a profitable factory at Firando, 
which, however, proved iiltimat^ly fallacious. 

The company had now sent eight expeditions, the result 
of which was judged on the whole to be extremely prosper- 
ous. Leaving out of the account the unfortunate voyage 
of Sharpey, they had derived an average profit of not less 
than 171 jter cent. Mr. Mill hence draws the natural in- 
ference that these had been conducted in a manner decidedly 
more judicious than subsequent adventures, tliat yielded a 
very different return. Yet we cannot forbear obseningi 

Vol. I.—N 
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that many of the cargoes were made np on avdi very mmf 
tenns as their successors could not expect to oommand* 
Independently <^ the fact that whole fleets were sometimes 
laden by simple cloture, trade was often carried on by com- 
pnlsory means, calculated to ensure a piiofitable return only 
to the stronger party. These first voyages, in short,, ex- 
hibit the profits of trade combined with the produce of 
piracy. * ^ 

The commerce of India, according to the original plan, 
was to be conducted on the principle of a joint*stodc com* 
pany, in which the transactions were to be managed by a 
governor and directdrs, and a dividend made to the sub- 
scribers in proportion to the number of shares. But as the 
paying up of the instalments upoA this prindple proceeded 
very slowly, another arrangement was n^e, by which each 
individual fiimished a certain proportion of the outlay, and 
received the entire profit arising from its disposal. Though 
the affairs of Ihe company prospered under this system, it 
was necessiiily attended with a good deal of confusion and 
difficulty, which suggested to the governor and company 
the expediency of returning to the old method of conducting 
afiairs on the regular joint-stock system* This plan was 
accordingly adopted in 1612, and on those terms a capital 
of 429,000/. was subscribed, with which the directors ui^er- 
took during the next four years to build twenty-nine ves- 
sels at an expense of 272,000/^ and to employ the rest of 
the sum in the investment. 

The commerce df India being considered more and mors 
a national object, King James, in 1614, sent out Sir Thomas 
Roe as ambassador to the Chreat Mogul, with the view of 
obtaining permission to trade on reasonable terms in the 
principal ports of his dominions. The details of this em- 
bassy, which remarkably illustrate the manners and arrange- 
ments of the Mogul court, will be introduced in our account 
of that dynasty. The result oould not be considered as a 
total failure ; yet the influence exercised sgainst the Eng- 
lish by the Portuguese and native merchants was so pow- 
erful, the views of this splendid but barbarous court were 
so vacUIating and capricious, that though Sir Thomas did 
at last extract a specie^ of firman in favour of his c<)|untry- 
men, he could nve them little encouragement to place any 
BsUalics iqpon it ; asstoing them that their actiua soccsm 
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i over d^f>end mainly upon anangements widi the local 
mejpchants and magistrates. 

A regular annual intercourse being now formed with 
India, and all the naval routes to that region fully explored, 
the particular voyages cease to possess much interest, and 
have been, t^refore, seldom recorded. The situation of 
the English was sometimes rendered critical by the rivalry 
of the other European powers who had formed a prior 
establishment, and continued as long as possible to view and 
treat them as interlopers. The Portuguese from the first 
manifested the most lofty preteasions and imbittered feel- 
ings ; but their naval power had now become so feeble in 
comparison with the- fleets of England, that they scarcely 
ever encountered her vessels without signal defeat. 

It was much otherwise with the Dutch, whose extensive 
marine rendered their hostility truly formidable. They iiad 
now completely driven the Portuguese from the Molucca 
and Banda Islands, which they claimed in complete sove- 
reignty.. The English did not attempt to interfere with 
the Hollanders in those settlements, where the right of prior 
occupation could be urged f hut the si^all islands of Pula^ 
foon and Rosengin, forming part, indeed, of a group occu^ 
pied by that people, though containing no actual settlement, 
were considered as open territory, and forts were erected 
on them. This seems sufficiently conformable to Indian 
{Nmctice, where the factories of different nations are often 
found in the closest conti^ty. The Dutdi, however, chose 
to understand it otherwise ; and after having in vain en- 
deavoured to expel their rivals from these forls, seized two 
of their vessels, announcing their determination npt to re- 
lease them till England should have withdrawn her obnox- 
iotis pretensions tp the trade of the Spice Islands. The 
demand was strenuously resisted, and hostilities ensued, 
Wluek were attended with disastrous consequences to both 
nations, and particularly to the English. Pring, when he 
was on the coast of Coromandel in 1619, heard the doleful^ 
tale that four ships, the Dragon, Bear, Expedition, and 
Hose, were captured off the Isles of Tecoo ; that the Star 
was taken in the Straits of Sunda ; an^ that two other ves- 
sels were in great periL The €(mipanies now presented 
heavy complamts against each other to their respective 
governments ; negotiations wene opened ; and in order to 
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prevent these partial hostilities from extending into a gene- 
ral war, a treaty was patched up of a ve^y singular com* 
plexion. The English and Dutch agreed to become, as l^ 
were, copartners in the Indian tra^c ; the former to have 
half the trade in pepper and a third of that in the finer 
spices ; the nations each to keep ten ships in common for 
the purpose of protection, and f<jr conveying goods from 
one port of India to another. There was also to be formed 
a ** council of defence,** consisting of four members of each 
company, who were to be intrusted with the enforcement 
and execution of the provisions of this extraordinary treaty. 
It was obvious that these stipulations were of sudi a na- 
. ture, and involved so constant an interference in private 
transactions, as could not fail to lead to the most serious 
differences. The Dutch, who maintained larger fleets 
among the islands, interpreted every question in their own 
fevour, and refused to admit the English to their stipulated 
share of the trade till the payment of their proportion of all 
the sums which they themselves^ with or without necessity, 
had expended on fortifications. The enmity between the 
two nations became always more rancorous, till the Dutch, 
availing themselves of superior strength, proceeded to that 
dreadfiU outrage called tbe " massacre of Amboyna." The 
island of that name is well known as the largest of the group 
of the Moluccas, and the one which afi^rds the most copious 
supply of cloves. The principal settlement of both nations 
was aJt the capital, where the Dutch had a strong castle 
with a garrison of about two hundred men ; while the Eng- 
lish, eighteen in number, occupied merely a house in Ure 
town, whete, however, they thought themselves in safety 
under the faith of treaties. The Dutch, conceiving sus- 
picions of a Japanese soldier who was in their service, 
arrested and put him to the torture. By that barbarous 
mode of extracting evidence they brought him to confess 
that he and several of his countrymen had entered into a 
conspiracy to seize the fortress ; and upon the information 
thus obtained several other Japanese were apprehended and 
tortured. The fnglish, while this transaction was going 
on, went back and forward to the castle as business led 
them, inquiring about it as an ordinary afifair in no shape 
afifecting themselves. Abel Price, the surgeon, however, 
having been confined in the castle on account of some ex- 
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cesses committed through intoxication, was one morning 
assured that his countrymen also were engaged in this ne- 
farious plot. Price professed utter ignorance on the sub- 
ject ; but the torture was applied to hun with such severity 
as made him soon confess whatever his tormentors were 
pleased to direct. At the isame time a message was sent to 
Captain Towerson and the other members of the English 
factory, requesting that they would visit the governor. On 
their arrival, they were mi^ surprised at iMBin^ arrested,' 
all their propertpr seized, and themselves called upon to 
acknowledge their share in the alleged conspiracy. Raving 
made. the most solemn denial, they underwent separate and 
successive examinations, enforced by the most cruel torture, 
their cries being heard by their companions without even 
at a finreat distance. The affonies of the rack at length ex- 
torted their assent to every tmng which their accusers chose 
to suggest. The confessions appear evidently to have been 

S'ven m a manner which rendered it qui£e msinifest that 
ey were wrung from the unhappy victims by the extremity 
of BuSeiin^, On being released, they resumed the most 
solemn denials ; two in particular, being adjured by Captain 
Towerson, reti^cted altogether the testimony they had borne 
against him. They were impelled only by the repeated 
application of torture to return to their acc^sation of them- 
selves and of him. One desired to be told at once what it 
was he was required to own ; but this was treated as con- 
tumacy, torture was again applied, till he invented such a 
ftory as was likely to satisfy his tormentors. In general* 
however, leading questions were put, intimating the charges 
made against the sufferer ; and the Dutch contented them- 
selves with his passive admission. The issue was, that 
Captaui Towerson and nine others were condemned to die, 
the remaining eight beinff pardoned. They were allowed 
to see each other, and had the sacrament administered by 
the Dutch clergyman, when they declared in the most solemn 
mani)er their perfect innocence. Samuel Colson said aloud, 
^ O Lord, as I am innocent of this treason, do thou par- 
don all my other sins ; and if in the smallest degree guilty 
thereof may. I never be a partaker of the joys of thy hea- 
venly kingdom." The rest answered, •*Amen! amen!" 
They then earnestly asked and cordially received forgive- 

from each other for their mutual false accusationsi 

N2 
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John Clark saying, "How shall I look to tie fc^ven of 
God if I do not forgive yoii !*' They wesEd-then execnted 
hy having their heads cut off with a scimitaf* ,A black pall 
was provided for Captain Towerson, the ex|>ens6 of which 
the Dutch had the efiifontery to charge on the EngHsh com- 
pany. One Portuguei^e and nine natives of Japan, who 
suffered at the same time, made equally solemn pr0t«0ta- 
tions of innocence. 

The indignation of the Endish people, always easily 
roused, never mounted to a higher pitch than when tidings 
arrived of this cruel and bloody transaction. The nation 
was in a ferment, and a universal cry rose for redupss and 
vengeance. The court of directors prepared and distributed 
a picture, in which the tortures of the unhappy sufferers 
were represented with every feature of aggravation. The 
press was actively employed in inlSaming still further the 
indignation of the people, and the excitement was such that 
the Dutch residents made an application to the privy coun- 
cil for the protection of their persons. Mr. Mill, always 
studious to guard against national partiality, is willing to 
suppose that this subject has been viewed l^ Englishmen 
through a somewhat exaggerating medium. Reluctant to 
believe the Dutch positively actuated by the spirit of demons, 
he thinks it more probable that, biassed and imbittered by 
the violent opposition of interests, they may have believed 
their rivals really guilty, have rashly brought them to trial, 
decided With minds too much blinded to discern the truth, 
and then put them to death without remorse. The torture^ 
however unjustifiable, was still employed in Holland and 
other European kin|rdoms as an instrument in extorting 
evidence. Both nations, he observes, in those distant seas, 
where they were beyond the re^h of regular government 
and legal restraint, were gtdlty of -many cruel and violent 
actions. Admitting to a certain extent the force of these 
observations, it seems yet impossible to find a parallel to 
this transaction in point of deliberate and cold-blooded 
ferocity. 

"The Dutch, on being called upon for satisfaction, returned 
at first very evasive answers ; but when the English began 
to detain their vessels, they found the matter assuming 
a more serious aspect, and authorized an investigation. The 
negotiations were very long protracted, and no final adjust- 
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iMDt took place till^ 1664, dming the government of Crom- 
well, when eight eommissioners, four on each sidiei awarded 
B compensa^on of 3615/. to the heirs and executors of 
those. who haA suffered. At the same time, each party 
brought forward a statement of the amount of injury alleged 
to have been sustained from the other during the forty years 
wl^h elapsed from the time they began their abortive at» 
tempt at a joint trade down to 1662. The English raised 
their estimate to no less than 2,695,999/. ; while the Dutch 
fixed theirs at the still more enormous amount of 2,919,861/. 
These excessively exaggerated demands were cut down by 
the camaiissioners, who in the end awarded the sum of 
65,000/. ia be paid by the Dutch to the English. 

The catastrophe of Amboyna bxoke up entirely that sys- 
tma of joint trade, which, indeed, firam the first, might easily 
have been foreseen to be impracticable. ITet the English 
maintained for some time longer their settlement at Bantam, 
which they had even made4he capital of their eastern pos- 
sessions. But the greater force maintained by the Dutch 
m those islands, and which th^y always* increased, rendered 
the tenure by which their rivals held a footing there diffi- 
cult and precarious ; and the greater attractions presented 
on the continent of India induced them gradually to relin- 
quish their insular stations, with, the exception of a iew on 
tiie coast of Sumatra. 

Considerable expectations were at one time entertained 
firom an establishmoit oo the Persian Gulf. An English 
aaval f<»ce, a» formerly mentioned co-operating with the 
army of the Shah of Persia, drove the Portuguese in 1622 
from their once opulent settlement at Ormuz, which has 
since sunk into total insignificance. Our countrymen, in 
return for their services, received not only a share of the 
booty, but liberty to establish a IWstory at tne fort of Gom- 
broon, the transactions at which appeared at first to wear a ' 
promisinff aspect. . ' 

Surat for a considerable time was the principal seat of 
British settlement in India, and annual mvestments to a 
large amount were sent to the factory in that city. Beinff 
exposed, however, to the aibitnuy exactions of the Mogul 
and his officers, tmd also to the incessant incursions of the 
BCahrattas, they folt it very desirable to obtain some place 
entirely their own, and which they could fortify against 
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external aggression. An (^portunity was offered in 1669» 
on occasion of the marriage of the Infiuta Catherine to 
Charles II., when the island of Bombay was ceded as pait 
of her dowry. Some miBunderstandin|r arose as to the ex- 
tent of this grant ; the English conceivmg it to inchide Sal- 
sette and other dependencies, while the Portuguese chose 
to view it as not extending beyond the bare precincts of the 
island, — ^in which last interpretation Britain was finaUy 
obliged to acquiesce. Thus the crown acquired for the first 
time a territorial possession in India, wMch, howeyer, did 
not yield revenue sufficient to defray its expenses. In 1668, 
therefore, the government made over the entire sovereignty 
to the company, who in 1687 transferred thither from Surai 
the presidency over their other settlemeiits ; and Bombay 
has ever since continued the capital of their dominions in 
Western India. 

Meantime, the establishments on the eastern coast were 
gradually rising into their present importance. For some 
time the Coromandel stations were considered seccmdary, 
shifted from place to place, and held subordinate to Bantam. 
In the voyage of Hippon we have traced the first foundation 
of the important settlements of Masulipatan and PuUcate ; 
but the latter was soon relinquished in ponsequenee of Dutch 
xivaliy. To escape the hostility of that people and the op- 
pressions of the native government, the English, in 1625, 
nrocured a spot of ground at Armegum, a little south of 
Nellore, where they stationed a factory. This place, how- 
ever, as an emporium of the fine cotton manufactures whicli 
gave value to, the trade on that coast, was not found equal 
to Masulipatan ; and accordingly the factory there was soon ^ 
revived. Valuable privileges in its favour were obtained 
from the King of Golconda, while the Mogul emperor sanc- 
tioned an establishment at Pipley in Orissa. It being Mill 
considered important to have a place of strength for the se- 
curity of the company's trade, permission was obtained in 
1640 from a native chief to erect a fort at Madraspatan. 
The directors, actuated by a spirit of economy whicli has 
not always ruled their councils, objected to Uiis election, 
and limited very strictly the sums to be expended on it. 
However, they called it Fort St. George, and made it aflep- 
ward the capital of their settlements on the coast of C<»o« 
mandeL 
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' The establishmeiit in Bengal, which has since risen to 
such rnimaned prosperity, was formed somewhat later than 
any of the others. An> English medical gentleman of the 
name of Boughton; resident at Surat, having visited Agra in 
1661, was fortunate enoaffh to remove a dangerous ilbiess 
whidi had affected the daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan. The gratitude felt by the monarch was employed 
by Booghton, with a laudable patriotism, in obtaining for ^ 
his -countrymen very ample commercial privileges. From 
Afipra he proceeded to the court of the Nabob of Bengal, 
where his skill, exerted with equal success, was rewarded 
by a grant to the English of very extensive local advantages 
ainfd immunities. The merchants of Surat, on payment of 
3000 rupees, obtained full freedom of trade exempt from 
customs ; and in 1656 they erected a factory at Hoogley, 
situated on that branch of the river which has always beoi 
considered the principaf channel for the trade of the Ganges. 
From this time ships and investments were sent to Bengal 
every year. Several other factories were formed there, but 
its commerce was still considered secondary to that of Coro- 
mandel, and made subject to the presidency of Fort St. 
George. 

It was in Ben^, however, that the English first at- 
tempted to establish political and military power. The 
fectors of the ecmipany transmitted a detail of various 
wrongs sustained from the native rulers, and suggested the 
expediency of seeking redress by force of arms. The direc- 
Ibrs sent out In 1686 Captain Nicholson with ten armed 
vessels and six companies of soldiers, destined to a service 
' of no less magnitude than that of levying war against the 
Great Mogul and the Nabob of Bengal. The plan of the. 
campaign was in the first instance to seize and fortify Chit- 
tagong, a point rather remote from the scene of commercial 
activity, but which they meant to make the centre of their 
military movements. Hence they were not fortunate in the 
execution of this grand scheme. The difierent parts of the 
armament arrived separately, and acted with little concert. 
The fleet saiUd up to Hoogley, and commenced a cannon- 
ade, but was completely repulsed, and obliged to seek shel- 
ter in a port which occupied the present site of Calcutta. 
Factories that had been formed at Patna and Oossimbuzar 
were taken and plundered. The nabob, after a deceitful 
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trace, anfiembled hit wbole tamj to attack the discemfited 
English, who at that crisu, however, under the oommaoid 
of the company's agent,, made a brUUant display of valour. 
They not only beat off completely the Mogul forces, b«t en- 
tered the harbour of Belasore and burnt forty sail of Indian 
ships. An accommodation was then agreed to, by whidi 
they were allowed to re-establish their &ctoiy at Hoogley ; 
and affairs were on the point of ^being replaced on their 
former footing, when two British ships of war, under an 
officer of the naihe of Heath, entered the river. That com- 
mander immediately broke up the treaty, and commenced 
warlike operations, whidi he conducted very unfortunately, 
and the mvaders were finally obliged to evacuate Bengal 
Aurengzebe, at that time seated on the Mogul throne, was 
so exasperated iat these proceedings and other violent steps 
taken by Sir John Child, Crovemor of Bombay, th^ he or- 
clered a general attack on the company's £u;tories. Those 
at SuraC Masulipatan, and Vizigapatan were reduced, the 
last not vrithout some bloodshed ; and Bombay was very 
closely pressed. Our countiymen were compelled to h*ve 
recourse to the most humble submission ; when that politic 
sovereign, weighing the benefit which his people derived 
£rom foreigQ commerce, gradually telazed, and allowed Uie 
traffic to resume its usual channels. 

From thiii time, however, the company began openly to 
aspire to permanent civil authority in the £ast. In 1689, as 
Mr. Mill observes, << it was laid down as a determinate ob- 
ject of policy, that independence was to be establii^ed in 
India, and dominion acquired." At that date they wrote to 
their agents, ** The increase of our revenue is the subject 
of our care as much as our trade." Henceforth, then, the 
English may be considered as having commenced their sys- 
tem of poUtical ascendency in that part of Asia ; but before 
following them through the various i^s of this arduous 
underta^g, it will be advantageous to turn back and take 
a Survey of the rise iand fortunes of that great empire whose 
place they were destined to occupy, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Earh/ Mohammedan Conquests in India' 

Biae of the Bfohunmedan Powei^CkNiqiiests in Central Asia— Tbe 8«- 
manian Dynasty— Abistagi—Subuktaffi—Mahmoud the Ghiznevide— 
Hia twelve Expeditions into India— ^ctory in Lahore— Successive 
Conquests of BiDi6 ; Tanassar; Kanonge; Mmtra; Sumnant— His 
Death— Chareeter— Anecdotes— Literatnre of the Court of Ghizoi— 
Ferdusi— Oonsuri— Abu Rihan— Decline of the Ghiznian House— Sub- 
verted by that of Ghori— Monammed Ghori-^His Conquests in India— 
Cuttttb conquers Delhi, and makes it his Caiiital. 

Thb Arabf, or Santcens, in (^reading by their arms tho 
faith of Mohammed, effected a most astonishing revolution 
in the eastern world. They penetrated to more remote 
parts of Asia than were ever reached by the Roman eagle. 
After Uie death of their prophet, a shoH interval only had 
eli^>8ed when their victorious cavahy drank at onee the 
waters of the Tagus, the Niger, and the Jaxartes. Bagdad 
became the capital of the greatest empire then on the face 
of the earth ; its court was the most splendid and the most 
polishedf and the seat of all the learning by which that dark 
age was illumined. 

No region derived such advantages from this triun^ph of 
the Moslem arms and fiuth as the country called Mavar-ul- 
Nahar, being that extensive tract of Independent Tartary 
which is watered by the great rivers Oxus and Jaxartes. 
Though blessed with a fertile soil, and one of the finest cU- 
mates of Asia, it is represented in all the ancient records as 
entirely Scythian, covered with roaming hordes of shepherds 
and warriors, who lived in tents, and subsisted on the milk 
of their flocks. Under the Arab sway it acquired, and has 
ever since retained, regular government, cultivated plains, 
Urge and populous cities. Yet this province was one of 
the first which were severed from the califate. Its gov- 
ernors, distant from the seat of empire, began gradually to 
assume the character of independent princes ; they extended 
their poWer, first over Khorassan, then over the interior prov- 
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inces of Persia; and finally hemmed in Bagdad ttsdf 
more and more closely, till the name of calif^ which had 
caused the extremities of the earth to tremble, became little 
more than an empty sound. 

It was m the year 873, the 263d of the He^ira, that Is- 
mael Samani of Bochara assumed the title of kmg ; and hii 
posterity in the family of Samania reigned for nearly a hun- 
dred years over those vast regions with a high reputation 
for justice and beneficence. At length his house felt that 
decline to which despotic power in all cases is ultimately 
liable. Its weakness was further increased by a disputed 
succession ; while Abistagi, governor of the vast semi-Tartar 
province of Khorassan, successfiilly rkised the standard of 
msurrection. Having become an independent sovereign, 
he added to his domain the high mountain-territory of Cabal 
and Candahar. This region, situated on the crest or in 
the declivities and deep valleys of the Indian Caucasus and 
of its numerous tributary branches, is inhabited by the Af- 
ghans, a race of haidy husbandmen, shepherds, and war- 
riors, who htive often extended the authority of their princes 
over the surrounding countries. Here Abistagi selected 
Ghizni as the capital of an empire which long ruled over 
Asitu 

In the year 977 he was succeeded, not by his son, who 
died young, but by Subuktagi, his general, who had been 
saluted sovereign by the voice of the troops. This prince 
consolidated the new kingdom, and became the real founder 
of a mighty dynasty. He bears a high reputation for prob- 
ity, simpUcity, and mildness. The orientals fondly relate 
a little incident that at least expresses their ideas respecting 
his temper, and forms n pleasing contrast with the hardi- 
hood of his character and the rough scenes in Which he 
acted. Hunting one day in the forest, he espied a fawn 
with its mother bounding over the plain. He caught the 
animal, tied its~ feet, and threw it over his saddle ; but, on 
looking back, he beheld the mother fbllowing with so pite- 
ous an aspect that his soul was melted. He released the 
fawn and allowed it to rejoin its parent, who, as she turned 
into the wilderness, lodked back with eyes streaming tears 
of gratitude. Subuktagi's pleasing reflections upon this 
scene, and his own share in it, suggested at night a dreani 
or visioni where, in reward fnr his humanity, a Jiingdom 
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WM promised to him. As a proof of his Bimplicity of taste, 
vre are told that on being introduced to a splendid pavilion 
erected by his son Mahmoud, he told the prince that this 
object was to be despised as a'perisluDg bauUe, and that he> 
ought t& mak^ it his study to obtain a good name, which 
would last for ever. 

This youth, after a short usurpation by his brother Ish- 
mael, whom, after vanquiahing, he merely knprisoned for 
life, succeeded in the year 997 to Subuktagi, and proved one 
of the matest princes that ever ruled in Ana. Beinff 
attacked by the Emperor of Bochara, he felt or professed 
peculiar reluctance to engage in war with the representative 
of the venerated dynasty of Samama ; but his scruples were 
overcome when that prince was murdered and his throne 
usurped by two of his eeniBrals. Mahmoud then joined the 
King of the Uzbecks m extinguishing the empire of Bo- 
chara; ahd the fine territory of Mavar-ul-Nahar was added 
to his dominion, whidh then comprehended all Asia from 
the Caspian to the Indus.. 

There is not a more checkered fame in oriental hisUxry 
than that of Mahmoud. His justice hds been so much cele- 
brated, that, accorduig to eastern writers, the wolf and the 
Iamb in his reign draidc at the same fountain ; yet instances 
are not wanting iii which his conduct appears marked by 
the grossest iniquity and extortion. His piety is as much 
celebrated, yet equally problematical. Accoiding to Fe- 
rishta, he was in early life prone to skepticism. His mind 
was agitated with doubt on two very different points — ^whe- 
ther there was a future world, and whether he was the son 
of Subuktagi ; for the general deportment of his mother, it 
seems, left this last question open to controversy. A vision 
appeared to him, when the Prophet in person removed both 
these subjects of inquietude ; and the emperor then com- 
menced a high religious profession. His zeal, however, 
brought such an accession of power and wealth, as made it 
be doubted whether his devotions to heaven were not chiefly 
valued as they tended, to make him lord of the earth. His 
fervour was especially inflamed by reports of the boundless 
wealth accumulated in the holy shrines of Hindostan, and 
his conscience incessantly reproached him, till these pro- 
fane treasures were transported to ^om the palaces of 
Gbizni. 

Vol. I.— O 
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The rise of the Mohanunedan power was an eveatlbl 
occurrence to India, over which its princes were destined 
to rule for ages ; yet their dominion had endured four cen- 
turies without finding its way into that extensive region. 
The case was necessarily altered when so formidable a 
kingdom was erected on its mountain frontier. Subuktagi 
had already made two expeditions.into Moultan and Lahore, 
in which he was successful, having in both completely de- 
feated Jeipal, prince of the latter country. He annexed to 
Ghizni die fine province of Peshawar, and extended his au- 
thority to the Indus. Mahmoud, who in these expeditions 
had ffiven early proofs of personal bravery, made India the 
grand theatre of his military talent and ambition, from 
which he was diverted, only by some insurrections in his 
more distant provinces, and by occasional alarms of Tartar 
invasion. Historians record twelve expeditions into India 
by this great potentate, from ail of which he retomed tri- 
umphant, and laden with booty. 

In the first he merely crossed the Indus ; but the second 
was against Jeipal of Lidiore, who had again reared the 
standud of independence. This country, in which moun- 
tains and deserts are intermingled with tracts o£ luxuriant 
fertility, has, from the days of Alexander to the present, 
nurtured a warlike pe(^le, who have formed a bulwark 
against western invasion. Jeipal had mustered another for- 
midable army, but was vanquished and made prisoner ; his 
neck, as well as those of fifteen chiefs, being encircled with 
jewels of immense value. This unfortunate prince, after 
being twice a captiye, considered his honour as^irretrievably 
tarnished ; for winch reason, and actuated by the burbarou# 
pride of his counUymen, he prepared a funeral pile, and 
threw himself into the flames. Annindpal, his son, acknow- 
ledged his kingdom tributary to Ghizni. 

The next tluree expeditions of Mahmoud weze made with 
Uie view of collecting tribute and suppressing partial rebel- 
lions. The fifth, in 1009, ccmimenced by an attack on the 
ptut of Annindpal. Having formed alliances with all the 
Spreat kings of the interior,— J)elhi, Kanouge, Ougein, Gwa- 
lior, CalUnger, and Ajmere, — he assembled the greatest 
army that had been seen in this region for hundreds of years. 
They crossed the Indus, and entered the Plains of Pesha- 
war, where the Moslems, afraid to encounter in the open 
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Md an enemyso immensely snperior, began to intrench 
their forces. The two armies remained for forty days in 
presence of each other, when at length the attack was be- 
giut on the fide of the natives by thd Gickers or Gwick' 
wars, an almost savage race inhabiting the high monntain- 
oufi tracks north of Lahore. Their arrows did considerable 
execution ; yet the main bodj were unable to make any 
^impression on the brave and strongly intrenched army of 
Mahmoud. Many fell on the part of the assailants, when 
at length the elephant on wbidi the Prince of Lahore rode, 
frightened by a fire-ball, ran off, and carried his master out 
of the battle. At that moment the troops, thinkiilg them- 
selves deserted by their commander, were struck with panic, 
and the whole of that mighty host fled in complete Mid irre- 
trievable confusion. An alarm so sudden and so slightly 
raised may lead us to conclude, that, instead of hardy and vet^ 
eran warriors, Mahmoud had encountered only an effeminate 
and tumultuary militia,, like that which Xerxes led into 
Chreece. Twenty thousand were slain in the pursuit ; and 
numerous elephants- laden "with treasure were captured. 
The conqueror, finding' no longer an army to oppose him, 
marched directly upon the fort of Bim^, or^ Bheemghur, 
considered almost unpregnable, and which had tberefote 
been made the general depository for all the sacred wealth 
of the surrounmng temples. The Indian princes, having 
marched forward with a fiill assurance of victoi^, and with- 
out ever dreading attack, had vnthdrawn the garrison to rein- 
force their army, leaving only priests to guara the shrine and 
treasures. These defenders soon opened the gates and fell 
fiat on their faces before the victorious prince. The gold, 
silver, and precious stones found in Bim^ are declared by Fe- 
rishta to have exceeded all similar possessions of any other 
prince on earth ; yet Major Price's authorities, and even 
his own as carefully analyzed by Colonel Brings, fix the 
amount at little more than 300,000/. in specie, wim perhaps 
a somewhat larger value in diamonds and other jewels. 
These acquisitions, on Mahmond's return, were displayed 
for several days to the admiring gaze of the Ghizni moun- 
taineers ; and the exhibition was closed by liberal donations 
to the poor and the ministers of religion. 

The sovereigns of India, by this abortive expedition, bad 
revealed to M^mioud the fktal secret of their weakness and 
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tl^.Taluable treasures which their kinjpfdoms contaiiiedy — la^ 
sons by which he was not slow to profit He had obtained in- 
tellifrence respecting Tanassar, a shrine of peculiar opulence 
and sanctity, situated near the theatre of the great war re- 
corded in the Mahabarat. As he passed on his way the 
territories of Lahore, Annindpal addressed an earnest sup* 
plication that he would remain content with havinff swept 
away at Bim^ the riches of so many temples, and would 
spare this peculiar object of Hindoo veneration ; but Mah- 
moud announced his firm purpose to root out from India 
ereiy form and seat of idolatiy. He reached the' place be- 
fore it could receive even the feeble aid of the King of Delhi* 
and became possessed, without resistance, of the accumu- 
lated treasure of ages. All the idols were broken in pieces 
and thrown on the highway, except one of stupendous di- 
mensions, called Jug Soom, which was carried to Ghizni 
and reduced to fragments. The conqueror took possession 
of Delhi, and even formed the design of annexing this fine 
region to his dominions ; but on further reflection he con- 
sidered it impossible, so long as the brave and well-defended 
province of Lahore intervened, that a regular communica- 
tion could be maintained between that' capital and Ghizm. 
To subdue Annindpal would therefore have been a requisite 
preliminary ; but that prince acted with such prudence, and 
«o carefully avoided all occasion of ofience, that Mahmood 
found neither pretext nor temptation to renew the wair. He 
never, therefore, attempted to conquer India; he merely 

Sounced, from time to time, like an eagle, from his tremen- 
ous eyry amid the snows of Caucasus, snatched his prey, 
and flew back to his mountain domain. 

This prince spent a summer in conquering the beautiful 
Valley of Cashmere, the possession of which opened to him 
a wav into interior India, without the reluctant consent of 
the Prince of Lahore. In the year 1017 he assembled dl his 
troops from the Tartar provinces, amd at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, marched along 
the sources of the great rivers against Kanouge, the proud- 
est of all the Indiui cafMtais. The oriental writers repre- 
sent, in the most magnificent terms, its pomp and fatness. 
The towers are described as having reacned the skies; while 
the city is said at one time to have contamed 30,000 shops 
for the sale of betel, and 60,000 performers en musical in- 
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■Imments. A state thus dissolyed in ease and luxuiy was 
ill prepared to encounter the hardy bands who poured down 
from Afghanistan. The king did not even attempt it ; he 
advanced and tendered his submission to the invader. Ka- 
nouge was consequently treated with lenity, and the con- 
queror remained only three days. After reducing several 
t>ther places, he received intelUgence of a city which af- 
forded the means of gratl^dng to the utmost his rapacious 
piety. Muttra or Mathura, sacred to Krishna, contained 
«hrine8 eclipsing all others, even in this most wealthy re- 
^on. The Mohammedan prince entered it with little oppo- 
vitiooi and found its temples the most splendid he had yet 
«een, filled with gigantic idols of pure gold, having eyes of 
rubies ; in one was stuck a sapphire of extraordinary mag- 
nitude. The conqueror lost no time in decomposing these 
rich objects of pagan homage, and, having reduced them to 
their constituent elements of aold and jewels, loaded with 
Uiem a Icmg train of camels. He is said to have once formed 
the desi^ of demolishing the temples ; but being dazzled 
with their beauty, he desisted, and left that task to the big- 
t>ted zeal of Aurengzebe. The reduction of some other 
cities was attended with hard fighting and comparatively 
little spoil. He marched by way of Lahore to Ghizni, and 
made a display of booty eclipsing even that brought from 
the plundet of Tanassar. It has been estimated at half a 
tnilhon in specie, with jewels and pearls beyond all calcula- 
tion; to which were added fifty-three thousand captives, 
whose price, however, was so much reduced by this immense 
«upply, that the^ scarcely brought five shillings a head. 
The wealth obtained by the private chiefs and soldiers was 
«uppo«ed to equal that of the sovereign. 

Uhizni hitherto, notwithstanding the riches conveyed to 
it, had been little more in itself than an encampment of mi- 
mtory shepherds ; but Mahmoud, smitten with the magni- 
licence of Kanouge and Mathura, deterpiined now to erect 
•edifices which might render his capital an object of admi- 
ration to the world. A mosque was built of granite and 
marble, on which the richest materials were profiisely lav- 
ished, and new ornaments continually added* till it became 
-celebrated over Asia under-the title of the *< Celestial Bride.'* 
The nobles, imitating the taste of their sovereign, vied with 
«ach other in the erection of costly structures, till Ghizni 
02 
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acquired a magnificence surpassing that of the greatfttft 
capitals in India. 

Meantime Mahmoud received the mortifying intelligence 
that the submission and alliance of the King of Kanoage 
had proved fetal to that prince. Indignant at his desertion 
of the cause of India, Nunda, king cd CalUnger, seconded 
by the neighbouring monarchs, commenced a furious war, 
which ended in his defeat and death, and the surrender of 
his capital. The Ghiznian ruler made ail the despatch which 
, his distance admitted. After forcing the passage of the 
Jumna, he advanced and found the victor strongly intrenched, 
and apparently waiting his attack; but, after due considera^ 
tion, tha Indian prince retreated, leaving the country to be 
laid waste by the invader. The kingdom and city of Ka- 
nouge, however, were never delstined to regain their ancient 
splendour^ 

Lahore, though so closely contiguous to the Ghiznian ter- 
ritory, had contmued independent durine thirty years of the 
conqueror^s reign ; but en the death of Annindpal, the king 
determined upon a vigorous effort to obtain possession oi 
this important key to India; Assembling an immense force, 
he marched upon the capital ; when the young prince,- un< 
able to face so great an armament, abandoned the city and 
neighbouring territory, and sought refuge in Ajmere. La* 
hore was thus attached to the Ghiznian monarchy. 

After some minor inroads, Mahmoud, in the year 1024, 
undertook his last and greatest expedition into India. His 
arms were then turned somewhat in a new direction. In 
the province of Guzerat, on the shore of the Indian Ocean, 
stood Sumnaut, a shrine higher and holier than any yet de- 
voted to spoliation. Two thousand villages were assigned 
for its support, besides presents poured in froiH all the sur- 
rounding, regions. Sumnaut himself was esteemed the 
general judge of the dead, and his statue of pure goW wa» 
washed every morning with water brought from the Gan- 
ges, a thousand miles distant The attendants consisted of 
two thousand Bramins, five liundred dancing girjs, three 
hundred musicians, and three hundred barbers. The king 
Was further incited by learning that the priests of Sumnaut 
considered themselves secure from his utmost power. Ac- 
cording to tbem, the sins of Delhi and Kanouge had been 
the sole cause of tha downfall of those cities; while they 
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fliettisdves, high in purity and sanctity, might bid defiance 
to the impious fury of the Moslem invader. Eager to un- 
deceive them, this monarch, having mustered his tf oops, led 
them into Moultan ; employing twenty thousand camels to 
convey provisions across ihe mat western desert. The 
city of Ajmere was found abandoned, and its fort too strong 
to be attacked. Nahrwalla, capital of Guzerat, had been 
left in the same state. After passing another desert, the 
Ghisnevide sovereign came in view of Sumnaut, a lofty 
castle on a peninsula completely enclosed by the sea,^-ex- 
ccpt at one point, which was defended by strong walls, on 
whose battlements stood an umumerable multitude of com- 
batants. They announced 1^ a herald that their great sod 
had drawn the Moslems hither, in order that the destruction 
of so many divinities, who had fallen under their axe, might 
now be avenged. The invaders, however, advaived with a 
despatch which amazed the Hindoos, and caused them to 
fall down in tearis before their idol ;' though, on seeing the 
scaling-ladders applied, they drew strength from despair, 
and rushed forward to the defence with the utmost mry. 
The dreadful contest was prolonged for a day, at the end of 
which the assailants, overpowered wi^ ftitigue, were obliged 
to retire. On the following morning the attack was renewed, 
but with no better success. 

On the third dby an immense army was seen advancing 
to the relief of Sumnaut. Mahmoud instantly led his troops 
to battle ; but as this quarter of India has always supplied 
a race of brave and hardy warriors, the contest was severe. 
Fortune stUl wavered, when the Indian host was strength- 
ened by a powerful reinforcement under Byram Beo and 
Dabissalima, two of the principal chiefs of Guzerat. The 
battle then became more doubtful and truly terrible, and 
Mahmoud, for the first time on the soil of India, taw him- 
self in danger of being vanquished. He appealed to the 
religbus zeal of his troops ; he prostrated himself on the 
ground, imploring the aid of Heaven in this holy conflict, 
and earnestly called on his chiefs to advance either to con- 
quest or the crown of martyrdoip. He at length gained a 
complete victory ; and the garrison, on seeing the flight of 
the great army to which they had trusted for deliverance, 
were seized with panic, and abandoned the place. The 
eonqaeror entered, and was led to the temple, a spacious 
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and antique stractore, the interior of which consisted of si 
majestic hall supported by fifty-six columns, and entirely 
encircled with golden images of Hindoo deities. Sumnaut 
himself, whose actual dimensions are variously reported, 
towered gigantic over all. On first beholding this idol, 
Mahmoud, nred with wrathful ^al, struck off its. nose, and 
ffave orders that the whole figure should forthwith be re* 
duced into fragments. As the attendant Brahmins saw the 
downfall of this object of their profoundest veneration, they 
fell on their kneds, and profiTered an' immense -sum to save 
what remained ; and the omrahs advised, even as k matter 
/ of prudence, the acceptance of these terms : bu^ the kintf 
4 indignantly rejected the idea of becoming a " seller of idols." 
The work of demolition proceeded ; and, on its reaching 
the interior of the image, there was disclosed a treasure in 
pearls, rubies, and diamonds, almost beyond conception, and 
far surpassing the immense sum tendered for its redemption* 
The amount is somewhat difiicult to ascertain ; but it is 
generally admitted to have greatly exceeded that of any of 
the former captures. 

Mahmoud was so much pleased with Guzerai, that he 
dehberated whether he should not make it the principal seat 
of his government, or at least annex it permlmently to his 
dominions ; but he became satisfied that the distance from 
Ohizni was too great, and the co^lmunicatio^s too difficult. 
He attempted, however, to retain a control over this fine - 
country, by raising to the sovereignty a Brahmin of hum- 
ble birth, indebted to himself for this elevation. Bi|t he 
had not long departed when the people again transferred 
their allegiance to their ancient ,raoe of kings. Some 
romantic and rather absurd details were reported on this 
occasion, which we pass by, as they were probably only 
invented as an excuse to Mahmoud for superseding the sove* 
leiffn whom he had chosen to impose upon O^izerat. 

Mahmoud, while on his return to Ghizni, suffered consid- 
erably in passing through the vast deserts ; and, was greatly 
annoyed also by the Jits or Jauts, a tribe inhabiting Moultan, 
who, by their strong force pf war-boats, command^ the navi- 
gation of the Indus. The indignant monarch undertook next 
year an expedition against this people, and having prepared 
a vast number of small vessels fi>rtified with iron spikes, 
raeountered, and after an obstinate conflict defeated tbem 
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m completely, that almost the whole nation were slain or 
taken prisoners. 

. The following season he was employed in an expedition 
into Khorassan, on his return from which, in 1030, he was 
taken ill^ and died at the age of 63. 

There are few characters in oriental history more mixed 
and doubtful than that of this great conquerorr By some 
he is extdled as the model of a perfect pnnce, while others 
brand him as a monster of avarice, injustice, and rapacity. 
There seems to have been in his nature a strange combina- 
tioB of opposite qualities, his best actions being alloyed by 
a mixti^ire pf wild caprice. He carefully discharged many of 
his duties as a sovereign, and made great exertions to secure 
the husbandman and merchant against the inroad of the pre- 
datory bands who occupied the. mountain fastnesses. He 
was accessible to complaints from every quarter. A woman 
from a remote Persian provii^ce came to his audience, ^nd 
complained that her son had been killed and her property 
earned off b^ a set of plunderers. The kin^ replied that 
this was a distant conquest, in which it was impossible for 
him to prevent some disorders. The woman warmly re- 
joined, " Why then do you conquer kingdoms which you 
darnel protect^ and for which you will not be able to answer 
in the day of judgment]" That this rebuke could be ad- 
dressed to the king was no small honour, to his character, 
and still more when we find that it roused him to establish 
order in those distant parts of his dominions. A still more 
signal act of justice is recorded. A citizen of Ghizni rep- 
resented that a powerful .lord of the court, having become 
enamoured of his wife, anrived nightly, thrust him out of 
his own dwelling, and forcibly supplied his place. Mah- 
moud, with the deepest indiffnation, desired that informa- 
tion should be given to him me first time that this outrage 
was repeated. The injured person came three nights after 
with the expected notice, and Mahmoud, attended by a guard 
of soldiers, hastened to the house. Havine ordered idl the 
lights to be extinguished, he advanced in Uie dark with a 
weapon, and, seizing the offender, with one blow severed 
his head from his body. He then caused a light to be brought, 
and having seen the victim, fell on his knees and utter^ a 
prayer. Being asked the meaning of all this, he replied 
that he had extinguished the light lest the guilty person 
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isboald prove to have been a favoorite, the view of wlioni 
might have shaken his just resolution ; but, on being re- 
lieved from this appreh^sion, he had retained thaiia to 
Heaven.* 

The people of Ghizni v?ere thus well secured by Mali- 
moud against the injustice of their feHow-suWects ; but 
their lot was difierent in regard to the deeds or extortioii 
and iniquity which were too often committed by himself 
Mention is made of a wealthy citizen of NishapOur, against 
whom he chose to make a charge of impiety and heresy. 
The citizen came to him and said, " O king, I am no idola* 
ter nor apostate, but I am possessed of wealth ; take it, 
therefore, but do me net a double injustice, by robbing me 
of my money and of my good name.** The monarch, it is 
said, unblu shingly closed with the proposal, and after hav- 
ing stripped the man of his wealth, gave him a certificate 
testifying the soundness of his faith. 

Religious zeal was not only avowed by Mahmoud, but 
under a certain shape gave the ruling impulse to all his ac- 
tions. Yet its exercise, as already observed, was productive 
of earthly gains so immense, as, to involve its purity in some 
suspidon. Still a religious profession is not always insin- 
cere, because it is somewhat alloyed in the mind of him 
who makes it by a mixture of worldly motives. That the 
Moslem faith, as the exclusive path to salvation, oueht to 
be propagated by the sword, is one of its fundamentid dog^ 
mas ; and by a monarch whose views of ambition and ava- 
rice this tenet so greatly favoured, we cannot wonder that 
it should have been zealously embraced. Yet one incident, 
related as having occurred at the end of his mortal career, 
shows that the vanities of earth still held full possession of 
his heart. Two days before his death, he caused all his 
jewels, pearls, and golden ornaments, collected from so 
many different regions, to be spread out before him, that he 
might feed his- eyes on a display of riches, from which he 
was about to be separated for ever. We can More easily 
sympathize with his taking a last review of his troops, in- 
cluding the long array of nis elephants, and with the deep 

* This anecdote is given with considerable variations by the difibrent 
authorities ; the above vemon (which is that of D»Herbelot, Bibliothequs 
Orientate, art. Mahmoud) appeara the most probable and consistent. 
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MMtfoii which this spectacle excited in the breast of the 
dying warrior. 

Mahmoud, as soon as the rays of wealth and prosperity- 
began to ilhimine his throne, stood forth as the distinguished 
patron of letters and poetiy ; and Ghizni, under mm, be- 
came the roost literary and classical city of the East. It 
shone indeed at first by a borrowed light from Bagdad, 
which, even amid the. complete overthrow of i^ political 
greatness, still retained an intellectual empire over all ihe 
nations speaking Arabic and studying the Koran. Yet the 
splendour of Mahmoud's court, ajod t|ie great events of his 
reign, called forth poetical talents more brilliant than had 
adorned even the celebrated courts of Haroun and Alma- 
mon. Ferdusi, who, in the Shah Nameh, celebrated the 
exploits of his patron, ranks as the second poetical name in 
Asia. The materials for the literary history of Ghizni are 
indeed exceMingly scanty ; yet enough transpires to war- 
rant the suspicion, that this great poet, though attracted by 
the. pomp and patronage of a court, shared the evils from 
which these appear inseparable, and only passed a life of 
splendid misery. It is related, that having completed his 
great. poem, he sought the due reward, which he estimated 
at 60,000 dinars ; but the king, taking advantage of a ver- 
bal resemblance, paid only the same number of airhemsy not 
exceeding a tenth of the sum demanded. This was a mis- 
erable pun upon which to deprive the greatest genius of the 
age of the hard-earned fruits of his labour. The indignant 
poet quitted the court where he had been so unworthily 
treated, and, retiring to a cKstance, sent forth various satin- 
cal effusibns against his former patron, of which D'Herbe- 
lot gives the fcJlowing specimen :— " The magnificent court 
of Ghizni is a sea, but a sea without bottom and without 
shore; I have fished in it long, but have not found any 
pearl." Mahmoud, it is said, was mortified, and endeav- 
oured by high offers to induce him to return, but could never 
prevail with the offended bard. 

The presiding star in the literary circles of Ghizni was 
Oonsuri, equ&lty celebrated as a philosof^er and a poet. 
Mahmoud placed him at the head of the university which 
he had founded, and gave him such a complete jurisdiction 
over a circle of four hundred learned men, that no work 
was to be submitted to the sovereign which had not been 
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stamped with Ooiunm's approbation. We hare Dot as jst 
in the west the means of duly estimating the actual mcpt 
of this personage ; but on considering th«t with posterity 
his name stands in such deep eclipse behind that of Fep- 
dusi, above whom he was so highly honoured in life, a doubt 
must arise, whether his reputation was not partly earned 
by the arts of a courtier, and the absence of the trouble- 
some pride of elevated genius. One channel to fiayour 
seems to have consisted in the permission which was allowed 
him to share the convivial hours of the sovereign. The 
orientals relate an occasion when, to sooth his master's 
grief for having, the night before, when overcome with 
wine, cut off the long tresses of his beloved, Oo^uri com- 
posed some extemporary verses, which conveyed such de- 
light, that in return his mouth was qpened, and three times 
filled with jewels. 

Among the strictly scientific, residents at Ghizni, the 
most eminent was Abu Rihan, sent by Almamon firom Bag- 
dad, where he was venerated almost as the rival of Avi- 
cenna. But besides metaphysics and ^lectics, he studied 
and appears to have drawm his chief lustre firom attainments 
in the magical alrt. Of this D'Herbelot relates a remaika- 
ble instance. One day, Mahmoud sent for him and ordered 
him to deposite with a third person a statement of the pre- 
cise manner and place in which the monarch wonld quit the 
hall where he then sat. The paper being lodged, the king, 
instead of going out by one of the numerous doors, caus^ 
a breach to be made in the wall, by which he effected Mb 
exit ; but how was he humbled and amazed, when, on the 
paper being examined, there was found a specification of 
. the precise spot through which he penetrat^. Hereupon 
the prince with horror denounced this learned man as a sor- 
cerer, and commanded him to be instantly thrown out of the 
window. The barbarous sentence was presently executed; 
but care had been taken to prepare beneath a soft and silken 
cushion, into which the body of the sage sunk without sus- 
tabing any injury. Abu Rihan was then called before the 
monarch, and required to say, whether by his boasted ait 
he had been able to foresee these events, and the treatment 
through which he had that day passed 1 The learned man 
immediately desured his tablets to be sent for, in which were 
found regularly predi<;ted the whole of the above 'singular 
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•Imifaetions. This incident does not, it must be owned, 
anspire a very lofty idea, either of the wisdom or the wit of 
the imperial ceurt of the Ghisnevide. 

^ahmoud after a short interval was succeeded by Musa- 
ood, who nearly equalled him in bravery and enterprise, but 
who had to struggle against a series of adverse fortune. 
There poured down from the interior regions of Asia one 
of those mat tides of conquest and migration which have 
00 often dianged the face of that conthnent. It consisted 
of the Turks, or Toorks^ under the djrnasty called, from Sel- 
juk its founder, Seljukian, whi6h overran Khorassan* Under 
the sueceesors of the chief just named their empire rose to 
such a height of power as to eclipse that of all the other 
Asiatic kingdoms. Togrul, who subverted the imperial 
Ihrone.of Bagdad, and shook that of Constantinople ; Alp 
Arslan, who wrote on his tomb at Mem, *' Ye who have 
seen the fflory of Alp Arslan exalted to the heavens^ come 
and see it buried under the dust;** these were warrion 
with whom even the most gallant of the lineage of Mahmoud 
■ought in vain to contend. They saw wrested from them 
the fine plains of Khorassan and Iran, even that of Balkh, 
and their dominions confined within the mountain-barrier 
of Caucasus. On the eastern side th^ still held Lahore, 
and made some vigorous attempts, but only with partial and 
temporary success, to extend their sway over the Indian 
territory. 

The housoof Ghizni during two centuries continued still, 
though thus reduced by Tu^ish invasion, to maintain its 
original boundaries. Family alliances were even formed be- 
tween Ibrahim I. and Malek Shah, son of Alp Arslan. The 
downfall of this dynasty arose from an internal cause. 
Ghori, or Ghoor, forms a rude mountainous district situated 
on the loftiest branch of Caucasus, or Hindoo Coosh, where 
it borders on Tibet and Turkestan. Its princes, command- 
ing a race of hardy mountaineers, gradually made them- 
lebres nearly independent of the Ghiznian government, and 
even obtained possessions in Tartary and lUiorassan. This 
excited so strongly the jealousy of Byram, who about 1115 
had ascended the throne, that having drawn into his power 
Mohammed Prince of Ghori, he put him to death. This 
itep he had ample cause to repent. Sief-uI-Dien, brothef 
tp t^ latter, soon jnustered at large anray of his folkmer% 
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9tLge/t to ftYenge the lou of their chied Bpam, und)b4o 
oppose him, evacuated his capital ; yet, havmg ieassembled 
his forces, he recovered Ghizni, and took his enemy pris- 
oner. Sief-ul-Dien was then subjected to the most dmd- 
fiil insult and cruelty ; mo&nted on a bullock, he was led 
through Ghizni, amid the derision of the mob ; then tor- 
^tured and beheaded, and his vizier impaled aUve. This 
barbarity on the part of a prince otherwise mild and ^respect- 
able set the seal to the fate of his house. Allah, brother to 
the sufferer, soon, summoned round him all the warriors of 
the tribe of Ghori to avenge their wrongs. Byram marched 
to meet him, ^d the superior numbers of his troops ena^ 
bled them to maintain a vigorous struggle agaipst the rode 
strength and courage of the mountain cMefs. But at lenafh 
he yielded, and fled with his scattered army towards Iw^ 
dostan, where he soon after died of grief. The victor, in 
1152, marched upon Ghizni, and, according to the too com- 
mon course of eastern commerors, souglS to surpass the 
crudty which he came to punish. Tbit magnifi^t citf 
was givoi up to a general pillaffe and to the sword of this 
enraged Ghorians. In seven days it was no more. Its 
palaces, so profusely embellished with the spoils of con- 
quered Indik, were razed to the ground. A few tombs, 
spared by eastern piety, stood alone amid this wild and 
mountain solitude. It revived, indeed, and became for a 
short time the capital of the Ghori dynasty ; but it avain 
sank, and now only a few scattered ruins, with the spacious 
tomb of Mahmoud, over which a few priests perpetually 
read the Koran, are all that remain of this once proud seat 
of the coiu^ueror of Asia. 

The Ghiznevide dynasty continued for some time to re- 
tain their diminished authority. It was extinguished by 
Mohammed Ghori, the successor of AUah-ul-jDien. He 
pursued into Lahore the last of this mighty race, whose 
name was Chusero ; but the. unfortunate prince made a re- 
sistance so desperate in that strong retreat that the invader 
was twice obliged to retire. At last, by a feigned al^ance, 
he induced his unwaiy victim to con^e out to meet him; 
then by a circuitous march cut him off from Lahore, sur- 
lounded his little camp, and obliged him to surrender. He 
at first showed a disposition to mercy, and only confined hitti 
la 8 etiong castle ; but at length, in the year 1 186, aUegii^ 
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tfie predictions of some astrologer, secored his salety by pot- 
ting all the family to death. 

Mohammed Ghori, or Ghoor, obtained the government of 
Ghizni in 1174, and held it in his brother's name and his 
own for thirty-two years, with a valour and fortune similar 
to those of his great ancestors, whom he resembled in name. 
Commencing ms career with the occupation of the frontier 
territory of Lahore, he made it his principal object to ex- 
tend his dominion over India. Collecting all his forces, he 
advanced against Ajmere, which at first submitted ; but the 
King of Delhi, having fomied an alliance with several neighs 
bouring princes, hastened to its relief with two hundred 
thousand infantry and three thousand elephants. Moham- 
med, trusting to the courage of his mountain tribes, rushed 
* fearlessly to the attack ; Imt the view of this immense host 
wheeling round to enclose them, and the nughty array of 
its elephants, seems to have struck with panic these undis- 
ciplined warriors. Many of the chiefs with their followers 
fled, leaving the king surrounded by the enemy, who were 
greatly superior in numbers. The Moslem, on horseback, 
encountered hand to hand the King of Delhi, seated on his 
war-elephant. The Ghorian prince, after a desperate strug- 
^e, was pierced in the arm, fell to the ground, and was with 
difficulty carried off by a trtisty band of his devoted adhe- 
rents. The rout was eomplete, and the pursuit was con- 
tinued forty miles. 

The emperor speiit a year in repairmg the effects of this 
dreadfiif disaster and orffsniaSing the means of a new invap 
sion. He at first degraded the emrahs who had fled, sub- 
jecting them to the kumiliation of marching round the city 
with bags of badey suspended from their necks, and of feed- 
ing out of them | but after proceeding on his next expe- 
dition, it was represMited to riim that Jie thus dq^rived hua- 
' self of, the services of many of his choicest warnon ; upon 
which he allowed them to resume their stations, and obtain 
an opportunity of rtdeeming their fame. 

Monammed, having mustered aU his forces, marched into 
India, where he met trooDs still more nuoserous than those 
who had vanquished him m ^ preceding jeai^ all of whom 
had now bound themselves by the water -of the Ganges to 
conquer or die. The Indian princes^ advanced with b^nd- 
lefts confidence, sen^g at the same time a firiendlii remon* 
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■trance, that if Mohammed was weaiy of his oiwii life, Im 
should at least pity the troops whom he was leading to so 
cruel a destiny. Retreat was still open to him ; but' if 
urged on by his evil genius, "we have sworn," said thejj 
** by our gods to advance upon you with our rank-breaking 
elephants, war-treading horses, and bloodthirsty soldiers 
early in the morning, to crush your unfortunate army." 
The wary commander returned an answer seemingly in- 
spired by alarm, stating tl^at he carried on the war only in 
obedience to his brother, without whose orders he eould not 
retreat, but would gladly arrange the terms of a trace till he 
cculd receive further instructions. The Indians, lulled by 
this humble and submissive tone, gave themselves up to 
security, and spent the ni^ht in merriment. Mohammed, 
watching the moment when they were completely off their 
guard, made an attack during the darkness, defeating and 
putting to flight large bodies of their army ; yet so immense 
was the circuit of their camp, that there remained and were 
tallied next morhinff numbers which seemed enough to crush 
the whole host of the invaders. The Mussuhnan then 
adopted the old Scythian warfare ; with his Squadrons of 
cavalry he alternately attacked and retreated, till towards 
evening, seeing the enemy completely harassed and ex- 
haiisted, be charged at the head of his chosen band of mailed 
horsemen, who bore down all opposition, and drove the 
whole Indian army into a tumultuary flight. The Kinff of 
Delhi fell, and immense spoil came into the hands ofthe 
conqueror. Having advanced to the capitid, the victor was 
prevailed upon by a high ransom to spare it, but left a strong 
force under his Ueutenant Cuttub to maintain his authority 
in that quarter. This oflicer soon after assembled a large 
army, subverted the throne of Delhi, and reigned there as 
viceroy. Thus a Moslem dominion was for the first time 
established in the heart of India, and in one of its greatest 
cities. 

After a lapse of a short period Mohammed made another 
expedition into Hindostan. Being joined by Cuttub, he 
totally defeated the Prince of Kanouge, then marched against 
Benares, broke the idols of its thousand shrines, and loaded 
four thousand camels with the wealth of that sacrfsd city. 
Following a career similar to that of the Ghiznevide, be 
made nine expeditions into India, and ancumiilated treasures 
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which ahnofit rivalled tbofe of his great predecetfor. But 
this splendid light of conquest was in one moment eztin* 
ffuisbed. On his way from Lahore to Ghizni, he pitched 
his tent for the night on the banks of the Indus or one of 
its tributaries. A band of th^ mountain-tribe of Gwick- 
wars, many of whose relations had perished in war with 
Mohanuned, had vowed, at whatever cost, to purchase re- 
venge. The sealson being extremely hot, the canaUy or 
screens enclosing the imperial tents, had been thrown open 
for the admission of air. Twenty conspirators, availing 
themselves of this circumstance, stole in unperceived, stabbed 
the stotry en guard, and, having drawn off the attention of 
the others, penetrated to the chamber of the king, who was 
lying asleep, with two slaves fanning him. All their dag- 
gers were instantly plunged in his breast, and he sank under 
their hands, pierced by twenty-two wounds^ 

Thus perished this great conqueror, whose dominion was 
ahnost as extensive as that of Mahmoud of Ghizni. Like 
him, acoordinff to Ferishta, he was not devoid of viitues, 
et has left behind a darker and fiercer reputation, redeemed 
ty fewer traits of refinement and humanity. With him the 
dynasty of Ghori rose and fell. He left no descendants 
possessed of energy sufficient to support the weight of his 
huge, ill-balanced empire. His lieutenants, Ildecuz in the 
mountain-territory, and Cuttub in India, soon erected for 
themselves independent sovereignties. 
P2 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Patan or Afghan Dynasty, 

CnttHb-nl-Dien foandtr this Dynasty— Altumsh— Sultana Rizia— Mib- 
oioud II.— His ascetic Severity— Balin— Brilliant Patronage of the Arts 
and Sciences— Kd Kobad and Kera— Allah I.— His brare and fierce 
Reign— Conquest of Southern India— Adventures of the Prinoesse* 
Cumlad^ and Dewiid^— Anarchy— Several short Reigns— Mohammed 
m.— His Cruelty— Ferose IH-^Short Reigns and general Disorder— 
Timur— His Character— Invasion of India<*Capture of Delhi, and 
dreaddil Massacre— His Return— Sucoesnon of Empennrs— ConqusM 
by fiaber— Close of the Patan Dynasty. 

CuTTUB-OL-DiEN, the founder of the first Mdhammedan, 
or what was called the Patan, race of emperors who ruled 
in India, was of the humblest birth ; it was even made the 
reproach of his dynasty that it originated with a slave. 
Brought as a captive from Turkestan, he had been pur- 
chased by a citizen of Nishapour, who, finding his talents 
good, instructed him in various arts and sciences. Upon 
uie death of his master he was sold with the rest of the 
property, and came i^ito the possession of Mohammed. His 
abilities and address soon raised him to the rank of principal 
page, wlience he was promoted to a military command, and 
soon rose to the first station in the army. The high confi- 
dence reposed in him by the emperor pointed him out as 
the fittest person to remain as viceroy of the conquered 
territories in India when the former retired to his native 
mountains. Cuttub remained faithfiil to his superior ; yet, 
from his distant position, he reigned almost uncontrolled 
during that monarch's life, whom he survived four years, 
and whose successor publicly owned him as king. He is 
celebrated as brave, just, and humane ; and his liberality 
was so unbounded as to make it become proverbial in India 
to say of any one, " He is as generous as Cuttub-ul-Dien.** 
He waged war with the neighbouring potentates generally 
with success, though in a campaijp^n against the Rajpoots he 
•ustained a signal defeat Smkmg, however, towards the 
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^se of his reign into indolenoa and luxuij, he allowed his 
tival Ildecuz to seize upon Ghizni and several of the frontier 
territories. He died iii the year 1210. 

Altumsh, though a Taitar of noble birth, had, like Cut- 
tub, be^i sold as a slave, and purchased by that prince. 
Having raised himself hy his valour to be captain-generat 
"and son-in-lafr to the emperor, he mounted the throne, 
having overcome Aram the rightful heir. He redressed all 
the evils caused by the weaknes8es.of his aged predecessor. 
He defeated Ildecuz, and took him prisoner ; he extended 
the empire on every side, making Bengal and Bahar first 
tributary and then subject provinces, over which his sons 
were placed as viceroys. He reduced, aiter a long siege, 
Gwalior, considered the principal bulwark of Hindoo power ; 
aeated on a lofty hill with perpendicular sides, defended by 
expensive works, and supplied with abundance of water, ft 
was viewed as nearly in^pregnable. He distinguished him- 
«elf also by the conquest of Malwa, the capture of Ou^in, 
and the demolition of the revered statue of Vicramaditya. 
He is celebrated, on the whole, as a good and wise prince. 

About this time a mi^ty tempest swept along the borders 
of India, happily without touching her rich provinces. 
Zingis, after ravaging Asia from the Pacific to the Caspian, 
an^ reducing numberless kingdoms under his dominion, 
attacked the Prince of the Afghans, whom he drove before 
him, and compelled to take refuge beyond the Indus. Al* 
tumsh refused to shelter hhn, and- brace/ the anns of Zingi* 
yreie turned aside from the wealthy regions wluch stretoh 
towards the south. Perhaps^ his horsemen, aecustomedl 
only to scour the plains of Tartary and Persia, felt them- 
selves unable to act with vigour aoud the rugged steeps of 
the Caucasus. 

A(ter the death of Ahumsh, winch took place in 1386^ 
there followed a succession of princes, most of whom <N»ett- 
pied during a very short period a disputed throne, but with- 
out any material alteration of boundaries or relations in re- 
gard to the neighbouring states. A few, however, were So 
remarkable as to deserve notice. ^ 

Rizia Begum stood, perhaps, alone among Mohammedans 
as a reigning queen. In her earliest youth she displayed 
each talents for administration, that Altumsh, her father, 
vrhoH departing on his expedition against Qwalior, leit hec 
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tok regent, regarding her as better fitted ikwit any of bji 
■oni td sustain the weight of government. Ferose, one of 
the princes, having been afterward deposed for incapacity, 
the chiefs unanimously vested the empire in this accom- 
plished lady. She assumed thk imperial robes, took her 
•eat on the musnud, administered the hiws strictly and im- 
partially, and suppressed with vigour all attempts to take 
advantage of the suj^sed weakness of a female reign. Yet 
Rizia stoo^>ed at^ length to the frailty of her sex ; she bo- 
came dotingly attaiMied to an Abyssinian slave named 
Jammal, whose elevation to the highest honours and digni- 
ties was ill brooked by the great lords and omrahs of the 
empire. Their discontent was soon matured into insurrec- 
tion, which, though it was at first successfully lesisted, be- 
came truly formidable when it was headed by Byram, her 
brother, who had a more natural right to the throne. The 
fiur ruler of India was finally defeated, imprisoned, and, by 
a consequence too natural in that part of the world, after- 
ward put to death* 

Mahmoud IL, a younger son of Altumsh, had been op- 
pressed by the jealousy of his dster and brother, and kept 
m long confinement. In his advertdty he acquii^ virtues 
which afterward eminently fitted him to adorn a throne. 
Disdaining the subsistence dloWed by his ungenerous rela- 
tives, he earned his own livelihood- by writmg or rather 
copying books. Released from priscm by a more humane 
prince, and intrusted vrith a small government, he obtained 
such a reputation for justice and wisdom that his accession 
to the throne was hailed with universal satisfactiofi. Nor 
was this high expectati<m in any degree disappointed. Ac- 
cording to Ferishta, he wHs the patron of learning, the pro- 
tector of the people, and the firiend of the poor. Without 
onbroiiin^ himself in unnecessary war, he defended his ter- 
ritories with vigour against numerous and formidable ene- 
mies. Yet these elevated virtues were s<miewhat alloyed 
by a pedantic and fantastic ostentation of simplicity. Seated 
on the most splendid throne of the East, he practised the 
austerity of a hermit. Applying all his revenues to the exi- 
gencies of the state, he continued to earn by the pen his 
own support, which was limited to a supply of the humblest 
necessaries. He not oniy rejected the vain and cuIpaMe 
prn^ii^gv of a namerous auagliob and confined biroielf to 
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•HUB wilb, btil he compelled tint hdj to diflohar|^ tlie moet 
menial functions. Even when her majesty complained that 
idle buraed her finffer» in the procees of cooking, and asked 
iat a maiden to aid her in that humble task, he rejected the 
request. This was very extravagant ; yet there appears a 
fine and amiaUe feeling in the following anecdote : — ^He had 
^own part of his daily task of copymg the Koran to aa 
<Mirah whom he much respected, and who pointed out an 
erroneous word. The emperor immediately erased it, but 
mm soon as the chief departed he restored the characters ; 
and being asked the reason, answered that the word was 
right, but that he did not wish to give pain to a worthy maa 
hy telling him he was mistaken. 

The g^od government of Mahmoud had been in a great 
neasure due to the happy choice of his prime minister Bap 
lin, or Baleen, who made himself universally popular ; so 
Ihat when the emperor died without posterity, the vizier, 
Aot being much attached to a family who had treated his 
master so ill, stepped into his place almost without a strug^ 
gie. It is scarcely possible, however, for a usurper to a»- 
eend a throne without being drawn into crime. BaHn was 
one of forty Turkish chiefs who had associated to divide the 
empire among them on the monarch's decease. Mutual 
jesJousy had already dissolved this bond ; but the ministei^ 
Boiwithstanding, determined to consult his own security by 
making the whole of them perish either by poison or by the 
•word. This crime having quieted his fears, he m not 
•gain dip his hands in bio^ but began a career which for 
justice, mildness, and popularity has scarcely an equal even 
among the many illustrious sovereigns who have ruled Hhi- 
dostan. Balin was another of the sUve-emperors, Havinf 
been captured by the Moguls, he was carried to Bagda^ 
Uid sold to a merchant of Bassora, who, learning that he 
was a relation of Altumsh, brought him to Delhi, and dis- 
posed of him with great advantage to that emperor. His 
talents soon raised mm to a military command ; and having 
attached himself to the cause of Byram, he lyas one of the 
most active instruments in the fall of the Eihpress Rizia. 
On succeeding to Mahmoud, he made an entire change in 
4he outward aspect of the court, restoring all those gay ap- 
~ages of which it had been so closely shorn by his pre- 
He appeared in publie with a hlaie of pomp 
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tmwonted ewem in the East, whidi, however, he pofessed te 
exUbit solely in order to conciliate the respect of his )peopl& 
He found ample scope for the exercise, and perhaps the O0» 
tentation, of kindness and generosity in the vast nun^ier of 

Srinces, some of them the greatest in Aaa, who had been 
ethroned and forced to fly before the warlike hordes of 
Zingis and his successors. Upwards of fifteen of these 
fidlen sovereigns, including two sons of the cali^ were ac- 
commodated with spacious apartanents, and with every tfainf 
which could make them forget the miseries of their lot ; and 
on occasions of sta(e they were ranged round his throne in 
the order of their respective di^itiefc They brought with 
them a multitude of bards and mgenious men who had con- 
stituted the ornament of their courts, to all of whom the em- 
peror extended a patronage the most liberal and humane^ 
perhaps, that has ever been bestowed by any monarch. 
Learned men, poets, and artists were invited from the re- 
motest extremities of Asia, and every effort was made^ 
though without success, to kiduce Sadi, the pride of Persia, 
to quit the delists of Shiras. The king's two sons, SheUd 
and Kera, vi«i with him in rendering the court of India tbs 
most refined and polite in the world. The former held at 
his palace a nightly assembly of divines, philosophers, and 
poets, at the head of whom was the bard Chusero ; white 
Kera, the younger prince, in another u)artment, convened 
musicians, players, story-tellers, and Buck as were possessed 
of the Uffhter talents. Amid these elegant pursuits, Balin 
did not aim at the glory of a compieror ; he even rejected 
opportunities that were presented for ^ extending his domin- 
ions, though he vigorously defended his peo|^ asainst every 
aggression. He defeated with great slaughter the Rajpoots 
wMewar, who by their predatory inroads had rendered a 
great extent of countiy almost uninhabitable ; and though 
he could not altogether subdue these hardy sons of the do»- 
ert, he cut down an extensive forest in which they were 
accustomed to find shelter, and by a line of forts so se- 
cured the district that it was soon brought under fuU cul- 
tivation. 

On the death of Balin, in 1286, his eldest and most ac- 
complished son Shehid being dead, and Kera absent in Ben- 
gal, Kei Kobad, son to the latter, was raised to the throng 
which could not safely be left vacant even, for a short inter- 
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mL Thii prince was conndered a youth of great piKmiiie» 
being imbued with the elegant tastes of his ramily ; but on 
mounting the throne he sooii allowed these qualities to de- 
generate into license and voluptuousness. He abandoned 
the reins of goTernment to Nizam, an unworthy favourite, 
who oppressMi the people, and put to deadi all who endeav- 
oured to oppose his t3nranny. Meantime, Kera, who had 
remained at first content with the government of Bengal, 
distressed by the accounts of his^ son's conduct, and not un- 
willing, perhaps, to take into his own hand the reins of em- 
pire, assembled a large army, and marched into Bahar. The 
emperor met him with his whole force on the banks of the 
Gogra ; but Kera, moved by parental tenderness, sent a 
message, earnestly entreating that before afiairs came to ex- 
tremities he might obtain a conference with his child. Am 
interview was accordingly arranged ; but the latter, swoHea 
with pride, seated himself on the imperial throne in the 
highest pomp, while the father, in approaching* was obliged 
at three different stages to do obeisance to him by kissing 
the ground, the mace-bearers exclaiming, *^ The noble Kera 
to the king of the world sends health." The aged sove- 
jreign, seeing himself exposed to this indignity, burst into 
tears. Suddenly at this spectacle the soul of the young 
monarch was moved; he sprang from his throne, threw 
himself at his parent's feet, and sought forgiveness. Kera 
xaised him up, and the father and son nungled tears and 
embraces. An intimate communication was opened, and 
continued for twenty days, during which they agreed each 
to rest satisfied with his actual possessions ; but the former 
most earnestly entreated his son to change his conduct, to 
distrust Nizam, to renounce his dissolute habits, and apply 
himself to the good government of his empire. Kei Kobad 
made the fairest promises, and set out for Delhi with the 
resolution of performing them. For some short period he 
persevered ; but the vizier, having assembled from every 
quarter the most seductive sirens, particularly one described 
as of ahnoat supernatural beauty, baused the emperor soon 
to relapse into his former pleasures. His health was ruined, 
Mod he became an object of contempt to his people, till at 
length he was murdered, together with his infant son, by 
Ferostfy an Afghan chief, who mouftted the throne in hh 
/ittad* This asuxper, tihough he had in the usual mwoMt 
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ftepped thnmgh blood to power, was afterwaid nXhet 
blamed for too great lenity in its exercise. 

Allah, wbo murdered and succeeded bis undo Feiose ni 
the year 1295, was, perhaps, of all the sovereigns of Hin- 
dostan the most energetic and terrible. The people sym- 
pathized deeply in the fate of the late monarch, whose head 
ne caused to be fixed on a pole, and carried through camp 
and city. To pave the way to the throne by the death of 
its possessor had become indeed an established practice, of 
which Ferose himself had set the example. But there was 
something peculiarly barbarous in the manner in which the 
new emperor perpetrated this murder, and subsequently 
that of all the imperial family. He not only, as Fertshta 
observes, began in cruelty, but waded through bk>od to the 
end. He abandoned himself at the same time to the most 
unbridled voluptuousness, and courted the favour of the om- 
rahs by leaving them also at full liberty to indulge their 
licentious propensities. * Yet the fame of Allah as a warrior 
stood in the foremost rank. Before mounting the throne, 
he had begun his military career by marching with a corps 
of 8000 men against Deoghire, or Dowlatabad, capital of 
the great kingdom of Aurungabad. Causing it to be be- 
lieved that this force was only the vanguard of the main 
army, he intimidated the city into k surrender, put to flight 
a vast body of troops assembled for its defence, and returned 
laden with a treasure which had been accumulating for ages. 
He afterward sent his vizier Kafoor to conquer the Car- 
natic and other southern kingdoms ; an undertaking which 
proved completely successful, and produced a plunder that 
has been estimated, doubtless extravagantly high, at one 
hundred millions of pounds sterling. 

Allah found a more les^itimate occasion of triumph in re- 
pelling the invasion of me Mongols (whom the historians 
of India call Moguls), successors to Zingis, who had formed 
a kingdom in Mavar>-ul-Nahar. Their first army was met 
in Li3iore, and completely defeated by EHch, the emperor's 
brother. Two years after they poured in a force of two 
hundred thousand men, which they loudly boasted would 
effect the conquest of all India. Every thing gave way be- 
fore them as ftur as Delhi, which was crowded to excess 
«Fith multitudes seddng refuge firom this barbarous invader. 
Aflah, having nmstMed his lbree% man^Md out to bsttle^ 
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MflTer, tiie gi'eatest of his generals, at the head of the Hght 
wing and of the elephants, attacked with each impetuosity 
that the enemy were completely broken and pursued for 
many miles. Not being duly supported, bowever, he at 
length fell into an ambuscade, when he was surrounded and 
killed. Yet the Moguls had suffer^ so severely that they 
did not resume the attack, but retreated westward. It was 
suspected, as being> not at all intonsistent with the general 
character of Allah, that he was instrumental in the deser* 
tion of his own brave compaander, and considered his fall 
almost as great a triutoph as the defeat of the enemy. 

The eitaperor, intoxicated with success, began to conceivii 
the most extravagant projects. Two in particular wertt 
deeply and fondly cherished. He hoped to emulate the- 
fflory at once of Mohammed and Alexander, names which 
ui the East stand above those of all qther mortals* Although 
80 ignorant that he could neither read nor write, he under- 
took to prepare for the human raqe a new religion, whidi 
was to unite the Moslem and the Brahminical in one com* 
inon worship). Next, he was to leayc^ a viceroy to rule ovef 
India, and to set out himself) as a second Alexaiider, to 
conquer the world. His flatterers applauded ; and tnen ot 
sense, overawed by his furious tefloper, withdrew and wer^ 
silent. At length, Alla-ul-Mulluck, the aged and venerable 
magistrate of Delhi, determined at all hazards that the truth 
should for once be heard by this formidable despot. Being 
Summoned to the palace, he entered on a faX\ discussion of 
these two insane projects. He be^an "with the theological 
scheme, whereby, as a Mohammedan, he had been struck 
with the -deepest borror. He did not dwell on Allah's uttef 
incapacity for the task, but ilrged the impossibility of com- 
manding the minds of men on such a subject ; the aliena^ 
tion which this scheme would produce among the Moslemsj 
on whom alone he could rely ; and the hopelessness of dOn- 
▼erting the Hindoos, who had resisted so maiiy succfeisiVd 
invaders. As to the scheme of cohquest, he reminded him 
that his possession of India itself was by no means secure } 
that many districts were still unsubdued ; and that even hi 
his immediate dominions there were various elements of 
dissension ; nay, that the empire, left to itself, would pA>b> 
fably pass ftom him either by revolt or invasion, while \i4 
Ivould have a very doubtftil i^hanee of gaining anotlbfr 'M 
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fts place« AUaH, who did not want strong natartti sens^ 
meditated on this remonstrance ; and instead, as was ex- 
pected, of cutting <rfr the head of his sage adviser, acknow* 
lodged the justice of his observations, And dismissed from 
his mind for ever these two chimerical designs. 

Although the emperor had thus shown a certain portion 
of wisdom, his mode of governing was stiil very loose and 
irregular, giving rise to repeated insurrections, to one of 
wluch he had very nearly fallen a sacrifice. This event so 
strongly affected his mind that he determined upon com- 
pletely reforming his system of rule. He suppressed the 
ncense of the grandees, and introduced so rigid an adminis- 
tration of justice, that the merchant, formerly exposed to 
every species of spoliation, now travelled in safety from 
Bengal to Cabul, and from Cape Comorin to Cashmere. 
He renounced the use of wine, emi>tied his cellars into the 
street, and compelled his omrahs to imitate his example ; so 
that Delhi for several days streamed with that predoos 
liquor. The collectors of Uie revenue, who had been amass- 
ing large fortunes, were reduced to a bare subsistence. Yet 
ihiB rerormed system was accompanied with many features 
of blind and violent despotism. He employed spies to give 
information of the most secret incidents in the interior of 
fiimilies and in the remotest provinces. The omrahs were 
not permitted to marry, or even to entertain a company, 
without a written authority from the emperor ; and by fines 
and confiscations levied on varioupj pretences he ruined a 
number of the overgrown nobles. He reduced the pay of 
the army, but that the soldiers might not suffer he undertook 
to lower the prices of grain and other necessaries in the 
same proportion ; and to this end issued edicts, and adopted 
the most violent measures, which, though of course abortive, 
must have occasioned great inconvenience and oppression. 
To diminish the value of horses he prohibited every one 
from keeping them beyond a certain time ; and many poor 
dealers, accused of contravening this arbitrary statute, were 
whipped or put to death. In spite of all this, the strict ad- 
ministratten of justice, and the check put on the licentious 
domination of the omrahs, made his. reign at this period be 
regarded as a blessing by the great body of the people. 
Allah even showed a desire for that higher species of glory 
minsh is derived from letters. He invited to his court th!e 
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most eminent men ; and the presence of Casi Molana, Co* 
fami, and Cuzi Biana, with other sages, was considered as 
rendering this one of the most brilliant eras of Mohammedan 
literature. The emperor himself, ashamed of his profound 
ignorance, applied with such zeal to acquire the first ele* 
ments of knowledge, that he was soon able to read the Per- 
sian language. Still it was a very delicate affair for these 
sages to hold conversation with the monarch without making 
him sensible of his own extreme deficiency. Nicer still was 
the duty of expounding to him the Mohammedan law, to 
which his practice formed in many respects a complete con- 
trast ; yet this is said to have been done faithfully, tiiough 
not without fear and trembling. 

The history of Allah contains some record of love adven- 
tures, which may afford an idea how this branch of the 
imperial economy was conducted : — ^On taking Nahrwalla, 
ihe capital of Guzerat, he became possessed of the wives 
as well as of the baggage and treasure of its unfortunate 
prince. Among the former was Cumlad^, esteemed the 
flowei; of India, who, by her beauty^ wit, and accomplish- 
ments, so charmed the conqueror, that, regardless of a)l 
former ties, he made her his queen. She does not seem to 
have felt her situation very irksome, since she afterward 
expressed an earnest wish to be joined by her daughter, 
Dewildd, then thirteen years of age, and who had succeeded 
h^r mother in the reputation of being the greatest beauty 
in the empire. Allah readily undertook to satisfy her, and 
sent his general, Alip, with a strong army to bring the 
young princess to Delhi, without any reference to her own 
ot her father's inclinations. These, it seems, happened to 
point in a different direction ; for Dewild^ was found already 
on her journey to be united to Singeldeo, prince of the Dec- 
can. Alip, aware that he had to deal with one who ac- 
cepted no excuse, pushed on with such speed, that he over- 
took and completely defeated the escort. They fied into the 
mountains, but were met by a party of the imperial troops. 
A combat ensued, the fair object of which, herself in the 
field, had her horse pierced by an arrow, and she might have 
^en, had not her women by their screams made known 
who she was, when the conquerors paused, and received her 
with the utmost respect. The beautiful captive was imme- 
diately conveyed to her mother at Delhi» where Chizer, the 
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emperor's son, biecame enamoured of her; their lorei an 
paid to have been happy, and to have inspired one of the 
inost elegant effusions of the poet Ohusero. 

Another attempt which Allah made to gratify a similar 
passion had a less fortunate issue. Having defeated and 
taken captive the Rajah of Chittore, one of the greatest 
Rajpoot princes, he offered him liberty on the condition of 
adding to the imperial seraglio his daughter, reputed one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished princesses, of the age. 
The ra)ah, overcome by his distress, gave a reluctant con- 
sent ; but the young lady, regarding this proposal as ful] 
pf the deepest dishonour, obtained leave to make trial of a 
plan which she had contrived for saving her father. She 
fuinounced her readiness to accede to the marriage, and hav« 
ing procured a passport from the imperial court, fitted out a 
long train of close travelUng-chairs, in the most splendid of 
which she herself was understood to take her seat. The 
procession advanced to Delhi,^ and on its arrival an earnest 
Request was made on the part of the princess that she should 
without delay be allowed an interview with her parent. A 
|)etition so natural was readily granted ; and the whole train 
was admitted into his prison^ The chairs being then opened, 
gave out, not a fair retinue of female attendants, but, like 
3ie Trojan horse, a band of hardy warriors clad* in full aiw 
mour, who instantly cut in pieces the guards, snatched up 
the monarch, and having place4 him on a tewiil horse, soon 
eluded pursuit. 

Allah, towards the end of his life, abandoned himself agam 
to dissolute habits, and is suspected to have been poisoned 
by Kafoor, his profligate favourite, who immediately put out 
the eyes of his sons Chizer and Shadi, and undertook to 
reign himself in the name of Omar, an infant. He was 
(K>on however assassinated ; and in the year 13X6 the crown 
was placed on the head of Mubarick |., one of the emperor's 
pons. 

There seem to have existed hitherto in.the Patan dynasty- 
pertain hereditary rules of good government, to Which even 
bad men, after the first crimes that raisedlhem to the throne, 
seldom failed to conform. Allah broke the series, and his 
wicked example was but too faithfully followed. Mubarick, 
during a reign of three years, disgraced himself by plunging 
into l^l those excesses of debaupheiy which hav^ consignee! 
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to iB&my the namea of Nero and HcHogabalws. At'lcngth 
Chusero, aii abandoned courtier, hired a band of ruffians, 
wnd having entered his sleeping apartment, seized him by 
the hair, and engaged in a desperate struggle, the issue of 
which Mubarick's extraordinary strength would have ren- 
dered doubtful, had not one of the conspirators cut off his 
head with a sabre. The murderer now attempted to reign, 
but India was not sunk so low as to endure it. Ah insur- 
Tection was raised, and the wretch, deserted by all his ad- 
herents, fled into a tomb, where he was discovered and put 
•to death. Amid this confusion, Tuglick, a slave belonging 
to the warlike border tribe of the Jits, ascended the throne. 
' Like all the sovereigns derived from this low origin, he ruled 
well and wisely ; and it was a misfortune to ^e empire when, 
at the end of four years, he was killed by the accidental fall 
of a pavilion. 

Tuglick was succeeded by his son Jonah, who assumed 
the title of Mohammed III. ; but instead of following his 
father's example, his crimes surpassed those of his most 
guilty predecessors, and made him, during a reign of twenty- 
seven years, the execration of the East. Mubarick was a 
monster of debauchery, — Mohammed of cruelty. His ac- 
tions exceeded in atrocity the greatest enormities of the 
worst of the Cssars. On conceiving umbrage at any class 
of the inhabitants, he assembled his warriors as for a hunt, 
then told them that men, not animals, were^to be the ob- 
jects of chase. The devoted district was subjected to 
military execution ; the people were massacred, their eyes 
were put out, or their heads were carried to Delhi and sus- 
pended in rows along the walls. Among his minor oppres- 
sions were those of grinding the cultivator with enormous 
taxes and debasing the coin ; and when by these proceed- 
ings ^e had driven the farmers in large bodies to abandon 
the fields, he became enraged, and set out on one of his 
bloody hofats. Notwithstanding, he professed himself a 
friend of religion and a patron of learned men ; he was 
besides energetic, temperate, attentive to business, sup- 
pressed vigorously the rebellions which his cruelty excited, 
and continued during his life to tyrannize over India. 

This prince seems in many respects to have followed the 
evil example of AUah. The conquest of the world, which 
the one only meditated and widely renounced, the othex ac 
Q2 
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toally attempled. He began by sending a hmulred ik<nh 
fand men against China; but in advancing through the 
steeps and defiles of the Himmaleh, for which they seem 
%o have been entirely unprepared, they suffered so severely, 
that the greater part of them perished, and only a handful 
returned to Delhi. He had prepared also an immense force 
for the conquest of Khorassan and Mavar-ul-Nahar, com- 

Srehending the territories of Samarcand and Bochara ; but 
le alarm of insurrection at home deterred him from this 
wild expedition. Rebellion stalked round him on eveiy 
side, and shook almost all his provinces ; yet his energy, 
military skill, and barbarity enabled him to suppress it, and 
to maintain his reign of terror. Only the noble and dis* 
tant kingdom of the Deccan, the conquest of Allah, finally 
defied aU his efforts. Such v?as his eagerness for its pie« 
servation) that he at one time relinquished the grandeur of 
imperial Delhi, and removed his court and residence to 
Deoghire, the capital of the former, which he named Dow* 
latabad, or the Fortunate' City. The pressure of circum- 
ptances, however, compelled hun to resume his wonted seat 
of government, and he ultimately saw the Deccan formed 
into an independent monarchy. Hassen Caco, a Mogul 
chieftain, assumed the title of Allah I., and became the 
foundei of a mighty dynasty. Mohammed, it appears, had 
at length resolved to adopt a milder system ; but death in* 
temipted him before he could realize his intentions, and 
delivered India from the dreadful scourge of his govemmexit 
in the year 1361. 

This monarch was succeeded by his cousin, Ferose III., 
a prince happily of a very different temper. Under him 
the arts of peace flourished, and the rights of humanity 
were respected. He is said to have built thirty reservoir* 
for irrigation, a hundred bridges, forty mosques, thirty col- 
leges, with many other works of splendour and utility. He 
has been accused of being unwarlike, yet he showed no 
want of vigour in suppressing the few insurrections which 
arose under his government. In a particular case he was 
even charged with an excess df severity. That he did not 
attempt to reconquer the Peccan, a great and distant king- 
dom, now firmly established under a powerful dynasty, waa 
probably a resolution as wise and beneficial for his people 
fs for him s elf . India, during his reign of thirty-eight year«» 
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Iffeathed froip her long calamities ; industry reared kf head i 
but after his removal the empire was involved in fresh dis- 
asters. 

The short reigns of Tuglick II. Ahu Bicker, and Mo- 
hammed IV., exemplified the precarious nature of oriental 
power. Mahmoud III. was a minor ; the* crown ^as dis- 
puted by Nuserit, grandson to Ferose III., and almost all 
the provincles were setting up for independence when, in the 
year 1397, India, was assailed by an enemy whom her ut- 
most strength, guided by her ablest monarchs, would scarcely 
have been able to resist. 

Timur (whom we shall not, with Colonel Briggs, name 
Teimoor) was certainly one of the niost remarkable among 
the conquerors of Asia. If his career did not, like that of 
Zingis, include China and Muscovy, his conquests in India^ 
Persia, and the Turkish empire, which he almost totally 
subverted, brought him more conspicuously into the view 
of the western world. High panegyrics have been pro- 
nounced in the East on his justice and humanity ; and these 
have been studiously repeated by the long Une of princes 
who derived their lineage from his house. Timur, it is true, 
in the Book of Institutes written at least with his sanction, 
shows some correct ideas as to the duties of a sovereign^ 
which, in a formal dissertation, he endeavours to prove that 
he himself had signally fulfilled. Yet he numbers among 
them extensive conquest, the spreading of Islamism by dint 
of arms, and the most rigid enforcement of hi6 own despotic 
principles. He even applauds the maxim, that when a prince 
has commanded any thing, though he become sensible that 
it is wrong, he ought not the less to enforce the mandate, 
lest his authority should be in any de^ee compromised. 
He and his adherents boast of his humanity to a submissive 
enemy ; but this submission he required to be instant and 
entire, — such as could scarcely ever be expected from a na- 
tion wantonly invaded. His mercy seldom availed to pro- 
tect a people from the horrors of conquest, which appeared 
in indiscriminate massacre and huge pyramids of heads 
reared as trophies of victory. Thus to go round the world 
exterminating nations with the words of humanity in his 
mouth, seems more odious than even the blind and barbarous 
ravages of Genseric and Attila. That Timur, in the coum 
tiies subjected tb his sway, might Mcqxe a regular, adndnis* 
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tration of justice, and studj to promote the pablie proepentjTt 
may b^ believed, since this, in oriental history, is often com- 
bined with the most boundless and savage ^ambition. Yet* 
the narrative of Clavijo the Spanish ambassador, who visited 
his court at Samarcand, and describes its rude pomp, shows 
that his system of rule was thoroughly despotic. For ex- 
ample, he sent one day for the governor of the city, and, 
charging him with having abused his trust, caused his head 
io be struck off* without a moment's delay ; and two chie£i 
who ventured to intercede for the sufferer shared the same 
fate. Having once ordered a broad street to be formed in 
twenty days, the workmen began in such furious haste, 
demolishing every house that stood in their way, that the 
owners had scarcely time to remove with their most precious 
effects. They humbly requested some small compensation ; 
but he sternly replied that all Samarcand belonged to him. 
When his couriers halted at any stage, they immediately 
began applying the whip in every direction till relays were 
furnished ; and if they met a horse on the road which would 
serve their purpose, instantly seized it, striking off the 
owner's head if he offered any resistance. 

Timur seems to halve had no pretext for the invasion of 
India, except the desire of possessing it and the hope of suc- 
cess afforded "by its distracted condition. He set out from 
Samarcand in 1397, and advanced without difficulty along 
the immense Plains of Bactria. Then he had to scale the 
tremendous barrier of the Indian Caucasus, whose steep 
and rugged passes were peculiarly unfit for the march of 
the heavy Scythian horsemen. He scornfully disdained to 
use any means for conciliating the fierce and warlike na-^ 
tives; they accordingly opposed him at every step, and 
though they could not arrest his progress, they inflicted upon 
him extensive losses. Tet it seems an exaggeration to as- 
sert, that there were certain points where he could not ad- 
vance without being lowered down from the cliffs by means 
of ropes. His cavalry, it is obvious, could not proceed in 
such a country, or be uded by similar expedients ; and if 
there was a road for them; he might follow on foot. At 
length, having crossed the Indus, he marched towards 
Moultan, already occupied by his nephew. Peer Mohammed, 
lyho had, however, been hard pressed by the Patan omrahs, 
especially the Governor o( Batneir. 'Hmur, by j<Hning hift 
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ferces to those of liis relative, became^superior in the field. 
It was determined to begin with the capture of Batneir, a 
. tbrtress considered ahnost impregnable, and he moved 
against it, with only 10,000 of his chosen veterans. The 
troops within the walls, encouraged by the smallness of this 
number, marched out and gave battle ; but they could not 
withstand the shock of the Mogul cavalry, who pursued 
them to the city, entered it along with them, and were soon 
masters of all except the citadel. Timur then ordered the 
Execution of five hundred of those who had shown the 
greatest enmity to his nephew. The view of this barbarous 
execution drove the Hindoos, who still held the fort, into a 
phrensy of desperation. The/ set fire to the place, killed 
their wives and children, then rushed wildly forth to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. Every individual perished, yet 
not before several thousands of the Moguls had fallen, — a 
loss by which Timur was so exasperated, that he gave or- 
ders for an indiscriminate massacre. 

The conqueror, collecting all his forces, now advanced 
upon Delhi, ravaging the country as he passed. Whatever 

food might have been shown by Timur elsewhere, India 
new him only in crime and terror. Finding himself en- 
cumbered with an enormous multitude of captives, and 
alarmed lest they should rise against him, he issued the hor- 
rid mandate for a general butchery ; and a hundred thou- 
sand are said to have been piit to death. 

Mahmoud having shut himself up in Delhi with 40,000 
foot and 10,000 horse, the invader became apprehensive that 
if his opponent should resolve to remain with this large force 
in a strongly-fortified position, the siege might be arduous, 
or at least ruinously protracted. To allure him into the field, 
he directed that only small parties should present rtiemselves 
in front, with a studied display of weakness and timidity, 
as if only waiting a serious attack to commence their retreat. 
Mahmoud fell into the snare, marched out, and presented 
his whole army, with a numerous body of elephants, drawn 
up in battle-array. The fortune of the field was then in the 
hands of Timur ; his troops, rendered hardy and skilful by 
a life of warfare, were opposed only to an effeminate and 
tumultuary crowd, who were instantly broken and pursued 
to the gates of Delhi. The emperor fled into Guzerat ; 
while the cit^ subnitted and received a foreign garrison. 
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Historiang vary as to the extent of the guilt of Timur in 
the fatal scene which ensued. The adherents of the Mogul 
dynasty assert that while that prince was celebrating a great 
festival in his camp, he was surprised by the view of the 
flames ascending from the capital. Ferishta, however, givep 
more credit, and seemingly with reason, to the report, that 
some of his troops having acted with violence towards the 
citizens, the latter rose and killed several of their number ; 
upon which Timur gave up this immense metropolis to an 
unrestrained pillage. The unhappy Hindoos, in a state of 
distraction, slew their wives, then rushed out upon their 
enemies ; but the efforts of this undisciplined crowd availed 
nothing against the warlike array of the Moguls; the 
streets of Delhi streamed with blood ; and, after a short 
contest, the unresisting natives were led captive by hundreds 
out of the city. 

Timur, under what impulse does not appear, instead of 
advancing into the rich countries of Oude and Bengal, di- 
rected his march towards the Upper Ganges, and reached 
that river near Hurdwar. He then suddenly formed the 
resolution of retracing his steps, and marched along the 
lower borders of the Himmaleh range, maintaining severe 
combats with its brave inhabitants, and everywhere marking 
his path with Mood. Having suppressed an insurrection at 
Lahore, he recrossed the Indus, and proceeded without delay 
upon the grand expedition in which he vanquished Bajazet, 
and laid prostrate for a time the rising empire of the Otto- 
mans. 

But, after his departure, he exercised scarcely any sway- 
over India. Money was indeed coined in his name, and 
its princes owned themselves nominally his vaissals. In 
other respects, his inroad served only to aggravate the anar- 
chy under which that hapless empire was doomed to groan. 
The governor of each province asserted a temporary inde- 
pendence ; Delhi, for some time abandoned, began to be re- 
peopled, and passed from one hand to another. Mahmoud 
sometimes resigned himself to a private station, and then 
made attempts to resume the rank of emperor. It was not 
till 1413, when he died, and Chizer, viceroy of Moultan, 
seized the throne, and held it as the representative of Timur, 
(hat any amelioration was felt. This govemor exercised 
authority with vigour and wisdom, and ttie empire began to 
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recover its wonted form and strength. There was no longer 
indeed any attempt to comprehend in it Bengal, Guzerat, or 
the Deccan ; hut it still comprised. Delhi, Agra, with other 
provinces composing Hindostan Proper, and even held by a 
precarious tenure those of Moultan and Lahore. 
■ There are few remarkable features in the race of princes 
who now succeeded. Mubarick, after a mild and rather 
enlightened administration of thirteen years, was assassin- 
ated by his vizier. The weak reigns of Mohammed Y. 
and Allah IL had nearly dissolved the empire, when it was 
seized and held for thirty-eight years by the l^rm and cau- 
tious hand of Bheloli. His son, Secunder I., supported his' 
reputation ; but Ibrahim II., who succeeded, though vigor- 
ous and brave, was severe and unpopular. He was there- 
fore very ill prepared for the great crisis which impended 
over the country. 

^ After the death of Timur and his accomplished son, Shah 
Rokh, his vast dominion fell to pieces. Not only were its 
distant provinces severed, but its original domain of Trans- 
oxiana was split into portions, for which the different 
branches of his family fiercely contended. The territory of 
Kokaun, or Ferghana, a fine valley nearly enclosed by moun- 
tains, extending along the Upper Jaxartes, was inherited 
by a son of a great-grandsdn of Timur, aged only twelve, 
named Baber. 

This youth prpved perhaps the most singular personage 
in oriental history. He was the knight-errant of Asia, and 
spent his whole life losing and winning kingdoms. The 
adventures which the. romancers of the middle ages ascribe 
to their fabulous heroes were realized in him. At one mo- 
ment he was ruler of a ^at kingdom^ in the next had 
scarcely a hut to shelter hmi ; now he was at the head of a 
numerous army, and now he was scarcely able to muster a 
hundred adherents. Once ejected from his native kingdom, 
and reduced to two hundred and forty followers, he. deter- 
mined to attack Samarcand, the military capital of Asia, and 
defended by a strong army. He approached at midnight, 
scaled the walls, was joined by a number of adherents, made 
the city resound with shouts of victory, and produced such 
an alarm, that Subiani the king fled, abandoning his me- 
tropolis and kingdom to Baber, who held them for a consid* 
erable time. Driven afterward from this and other poir 
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setfsions, and having no longer any district which owned 
his power, he resolved to attack Cabul. The state of anar- 
chy in which that country was involved made the peopld 
eagerly welcome a chief of vigorous character and high 
reputation, who might suppress the rival claims hy which it 
was distracted. On the same grounds he was invited to 
Candahar. A formidable insurrection was raised against 
him ; but Baber challenged successively five omrahs, and 
slew them in single combat, when the hostile army was 
moved with such admiration that they at oncef submitted. 

Baber, having ^established himself in Cabul, undertook 
several expeditions to the borders of Hindostan, and the coun- 
tries on the Indus. A considerable time, however, elapsed 
i^re, in his own figurative language, he finally " placed his 
footstep in the stirrup of resolution," and stood forth as a 
candidate for the imperial throne. He marched upon Delhi 
with only 13,000 horse, while Ibrahim came to meet him 
with a hundred thousand cavalry and a thousand elephants ; 
but the bravery and experience of the hardy sons of the 
mountains more than compensated the inequality of num- 
bers. The Moslem, ignorant of the military art, drew upi 
his army in one extended line, which the active charge of the 
Moguls soon threw into confusion. The emperor, however, 
gallantly advancing in person with his chosen troops, at- 
tacked the enemy's centre, where the combat was almost 
confined to the two competitors for the sovereignty. Ibra- 
him fell ; all his army fled ; and Baber, in the year 1526^ 
seated himself on the throne of Delhi. 

This closed the dyrlasty, or rather the successive d3maB- 
ties, of the Patau emperors. During the three hundred 
^ears that they occupied the throne of India, there was 
scarcely oiie family which swayed the sceptre for three gene- 
rations. Not a few were slaves purchased from the regions 
of Afghanistan and Tartary, raised to high oflSce by impe- 
rial favour, and to the empire by crime and treason. Na 
country could be in a more humbled state than India during 
this period ; the slave of slaves, trampled upon by a fpreigii 
soldiery bigotedly hostile to all her creeds and institutions ; 
and yet so mysteriously are human things ordered, that with 
the exception of a few partial shocks, and some short inter*' 
vals of misrule, she was, throughout this era, well governed^ 
prosperous, and happy 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Mogul Dynasty to Aurengzebe, 

Btbei^His Death and Character— Hnmaloon—Hia Exp!olt»-DrlTWi 
flmn Iho Empire— Misfonunes— Reign of Share— Ilumaioon reinrna, 
and again mounts the Throne— Akbar succeeds— His daring Achieve- 
ments— Mode of governing— Ayeen Akberry— Portuguese Missiona 
tmm Goa— Reign of Jebangire— Visit of Hawkins— Embassy of Sir 
Thomas Roe— The Mogul Court— Rebellions against Jehangire— His ^ 

' Death— Reign of Shah Jehan— Rebellion of Lodi— Sons of Shah Je- 
han— Their Contests for the Sovereignty— Success of Aurengzebe— 
Dethrones his Father and becomes Emperor. 

BiDtit wag seated on the throne of India ; but it wainot 
M jet either secure or firmly established. The Patan om- 
nhs, -holding sway each in his separate province, detested 
the Mogul rule as a foreign usurpation, while they had 
ffained to their interest the leading Rajpoot princes, the 
bravest part of the Hindoo population. An army of 1 00,000 
men was mustered in the west, headed by Mahmoud, brother 
to the late emperor. Baber, surrounded on all sides by open 
enemies or feigned allies, and having none on whom he could 
repose confidence except the small band whom he had 
brought down from the mountains, was in a truly critical 
position. His troops were struck with panic ; some even 
of his bravest captains advised him to retreat into Cabul, or 
at least to the provinces on the Indus. But his lofty spirit 
mdignantly repelled the idea of renouncing without a strug^ 
ffle so great an empire. He proclaimed that the voice of 
honour was loud in his ear, and with an enthusiasm which 
communicated itself to his adherents, exclaimed, ** Since 
death is inevitable, it is glorious to meet him with courage, 
face to face, rather than to shrink back, to gain a few years 
of a miserable and ignominious existence ; since what can 
we inherit but fame beyond the limits of the grave ;*' — 
quoting to the same effect some verses from the Shah Na- 
meh. Availing himself of the circumstance that a great 
{nroportion of the enemy professed the Hindoo faith, he ap- 
pealed to the religious zeal of his troops, and made then 

V0L.I.-R 
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swear on the Koran to conquer or die. There were par- 
ticulars in his own life which ill fitted him for acting the 
part of a Moslem champion ; but he made a tow henceforth 
to renounce the use of wine, in which he had publicly and 
profusely indulged; and the golden goblets which had 
graced the imperial banquets were broken in pieces and 
given to the poor. 

Baber, having thus duly seasoned the minds of his troops, 
proceeded to the military arrangements, which he conducted i 
with singular ability. The enemy had an immense superi- 
ority in brave though not highly-disciplined cavalry ; while 
he had only bands of liffht hoi;se, fitted ratber for pursuit and 
plunder than for the duties of a regular field. His chief 
strength consisted in a body of musketeers and a train of 
artillery ; forces hitherto little employed in the wars of In- 
dia. The guns, ranged in front, ana chained together, pre- 
sented a kind of .wall to the enemy. Behind were the in- 
fantry, while squadrons of horsemen filled the intervals. 
Early in the morning the Patan army advanced, ^read their 
wings, and enveloped the little phalanx of Baber. But, by 
means of his firearms and artillery, he repelled the attacks 
which they continued to make during a ffreat part of the 
day. At length, when he saw them exhaust^ and dis- 
pirited by repeated repulses, he collected two brigades of ' 
chosen troops, and led them on to a grand charge, before 
which the whole adverse army gave way, and many of its 
most distinguished chiefs remained on the field of battle. 

Although this powerful confederacy against Baber was 
, thus entirely broken, he did not yet hold peacefiil possession 
of the great throne which he had ascended. He was dis- 
turbed by insurrections both in India and in Cabul ; and at 
length, after reigning as emperor only five years, he died in 
1630. 

Baber may be ranked as the most accomplished prince 
that ever ruled over Hindostan, although not perhaps either 
the greatest or best. His valour was brilliant ; and several 
of hid ex^oits are considered as surpassing even the most 
heroic of those achieved by Timur his ancestor. Yet his 
talents are observed to have been rather those of a daring 
partisan than of a great captain. He was almost as often 
defeated as victorious, and for a long period lost kingdoms 
as fiist as he won them. But in the latter part of hia reign 
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Im military policy seems to have assumed a more fixed 
character, and in the great bi^ttles on the Plains of Hindostan 
he showed no want of the most consummate generalship. 
His bodily strength and dexterity, both in sports and warlike 
exercises, are described as almost preternatural. He was a 
master in the arts of poetry -and music, and the Commen- 
taries in which he has related the events of his own life, 
and of which Doctor Leyden and Mr. Erskine have fur- 
nished an excellent translation, display, not indeed any pro- 
found habits of philosophical reflection, but a shrewd and 
strong sense, combined with an active spirit of pbservation 
on the various scenes which passed before him. They ex- 
hibit also an interesting view of the manners of oriental 
courts and camps. The high moral qualities whicH have 
been ascribed to JBaber appear somewhat more problematical. 
His temper was amiable, generous, and open ; and though 
his conduct in the field was stained by some examples of the 
barbarity incident to his nation, clemency and humanity 
were oflen signally displayed even towards his most invete- 
rate enemies. His protection of mercantile caravans, on 
occasions when the laws of war would have authorized him 
to plunder them, and thus to supply his most urgent wants, 
marks an equitable and liberal disposition. Yet we nowhere 
see in him the edifyin^r picture of a monarch devoting him- 
self th peace to the improvement of his comitry and the 
happiness of his people, — a spectacle so repeatedly exhibited 
even by the slave-sovereigns of the Patau dynasty. It is 
true the unsettled state of his fortunes left him little leisure 
for these tranquil and benignant cares ; yet this also was 
owin? in no small degree to his restless temper, which im- 
pelled him continually to new schemes of conquest and per- 
sonal aggrandizement. In his youth he rigidly abstained 
from wine, but afterward indulged to great excess. He 
even gives a disgusting account of the orgies celebrated with 
his jovial comrades ; irregularities, which appear to have 
shortened his life, though they never diverted his attention 
from affairs of state. 

Baber bequeathed his troubled empire to his stlh Humai- 
oon, an amiable and accomplished prince, possessed of re- " 
fined though somewhat fantastic tastes. He was particu- 
larly devoted to the study of the heavenly bodies, which in 
that age and country was much tinctured with judicial 
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astrology. H« fitted up seven halls of receptkm, and dedi* 
cated one to eadh of (he planets. Militarj commanders 
were received in the hall of Mars ; judges and secretaries 
in that of Mercury ; ambassadors, poets, and travellers in 
the hall of the moon. From these recreations he was roused 
by the urgent cares of empire, to which he showed himself 
iully equal. He was soon involved in war with Bahadur, 
who had obtained the sovereignty of Guzerat. A mistaken 
religious zeal induced him to leave that prince unmolested 
whue engaged in hostilities against the pagan Prince of 
Chittore ; but he now advanced with so great a f<Mrce, and 
conducted operations so ably, that Bahadur was obliged to 
retreat into Guzerat, unable to meet his antagonist m the 
field. He fled to Ahmedabad, having deposited bis treasures 
in Chupanni, which was then consider^ an almost impreg- 
nable fortress. The emperor, however, at the head of a 
diosen band, mounted the perpendicular face of the rock by 
fixing in it iron spikes, and carried the place by surprise ; 
an exploit considered equal to any achieved either by Timnr 
or Baber. After this glorious termination of his mst war, 
he might have expected' a peaceful and prosperous reign; 
but it was speedily disturbed by his brothers Camiran and 
Hindal, who were imboldened in their criminal designs by 
his excessive mildness and lenity. Having divisions of the 
army placed under their command, they successively laid 
claim to the supreme power. These dissensions encouraged 
Shere Khan, a Patan chief, still in possesion of Bengal, to 
advance with a powerful army against Humaioon, who, un- 
able from the distracted state of his afiairs to muster a suf- 
ficient force, was worsted, and returned in a discomfited 
condition to Agra. The brothers, seeing that their disunion 
was about to produce the ruin of their house,, rallied round 
the emperor, though not with the requisite cordiality. Hu- 
maioon raised another army, and marched against Shere ; 
but was again completely defeated, obliged to abandon his 
capital, and to seek refuge among the little princes on the 
border. Few, however, remain faithful to a fallen monarch. 
After being obliged to fly from several courts, he sought 
protection in that of Maldeo, who had been the most urgent 
in his proffers of amity and alliance ; but finding that this 
base chief had resolved to seize and deliver him to the ene- 
my» he ielt himself ccnnpelled to remove instaiitly with his 
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§ew rem&ininff adherents across the Western .Desert to the 
Iwnks of the Indus. In this march he experienced a train 
of calamity such as scarcely ever befell even the most unfbr- 
Umate princes of the East. His horse having dropped down 
dead with fatigue and thirst, the lord of the world could not 
procure another, till a common trooper desired his own 
mother to quit that on which she rode, and give it to him. 
After suffering d^adfiil agonies from want of water, the 
party came to a deep and copious well ; - but they had only 
one bucket, and when it was drawn up such crowds rushed 
forward that the* rope broke, the bucket fell in, an^ several 
were precipitated alter it. Meantime, the rearguard was 
repeatedly obliged to turn and repulse the enemy, who pur- 
sued close behind. Many of them perished ere they reached 
Amercot, on the opposite boundary of the desert. In the 
depth of this calamity it was announced to Humaioon that 
his sultana had given birth to a son, the celebrated Akbar, 
afterward the greatest prince of the East ; but the emperor 
was obliged tp pursue his flight, leaving bis infant child to 
fall into me hands of a treacherous chief, by whom he was 
delivered over to Camiran, his brother and mortal enemya 

Humaioon sought refuge in Persia, and was received with 
the most magnificent hospitality by Shah Tamasp, who en- 
abled him even to mainttfm the outward forms of imperial 
rank. Having agreed to embrace the Shiite creed or heresy, 
which in Persia is held the only true faith, he was furnished 
with ten thousand men, to be employed in the recovery of 
his lost em]nre. He marched first into Cabul, where he was 
again encountered by fraternal rivalry, that territory having 
been usurped by his brother Camiran. He next advanced 
and laid siege to Candahar, which surrendered, when he 
proceeded with a superior force against Cabul. There Ca- 
miran awaited his approach^ and on his arrival exhibited on 
the walls his boy Akbar bound to a funeral-pile, intimating 
that he would forthwith put the child to death if the father 
should proceed to an attack upon the city. The latter, un- 
moved by this painfiil spectacle, intimated his determina- 
tion to persevere, only adding the most dreadful threats if 
the horrid deed were perpetrated. The barbarian renounced 
his meditated crime, and with his adherents retreated from 
Cabul. Humaioon entered thegates, embraced his son, and 
found himself again a king. lU reigned nine years in that 
R2 
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ci^, fhoagli corifltantly harassed by his brother^ Who, aftet 
reducing him repeatedly to great distress, was at last com* 
pletelj vanquished. 

Meantime, Shore had become nndispated master of thtf 
empire, and extended its limits on every side. He swayed 
the sceptre wisely and well, at which the Mo^l historians 
an astonished, considering the treason by which he gained 
it ; bat Shere, as a Patan, owed only a very slight alto- 
giance to the house of Baber. His arrangements for the 
accommodation of travellers, which in the East devolvd 
generally upon the sovereign, were on a scale of which no 
former reign forded an example. Across the entire breadth 
of Hindostan, from the Ganges to the Indus, a spscei of 
three thousand miles, there was formed a highroad bordered 
with fruit-trees, with a well at every two miles, and cara* 
vanseras at every stage, where the traveller was accommo- 
dated at the public expenso. Justice was maintained invi- 
olate ; general security reigned ; and his death, at the end 
of five years, was considered a national calami^* His son 
Selim supplied his place nine years, though neither with 
equal wisdom nor ability ; but when he died, leaving hi« 
heir a minor, the empire, during the short reigns of Moham- 
med and Ibrahim, was distracted by dissensions among the 
royal family and by the revolt 'of numerous omrahs and 
viceroys. The friends of Humaioon then assure<} him that 
his appearance with an army in any degree formidable 
would at once lay in the dust this ill^^emented dominion. 
Not being yet very firmly seated on the throne of Cabul, he 
felt cons^erable hesitation in answering this call; but at 
length he mustered 1 5,000 horse, and marched to the Indus, 
where Byram, his best general, joined him with a body of 
veterans from Candahar. 

The army, having crossed the river, first encountered 
.Tartar Khan, governor of Lahore, whom Byram surprised 
and defeated. Meantime, the Patan omrahs had placed on 
the throne Secunder, nephew to. Shere, a prince qualified 
to lead them with vigour and ability. Having assembled 
60,000 men, he marched to meet the invader ; and the battle 
If as fouffht with an obstinacy suitable to the great prize for 
which the parties contended. On the side of the Moguls, 
it was conducted with energy and prudence by Humaioon 
aad Byram ; but it was chi^y distmgaished for the splen- 
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^ heiDifm exhibited b; tb^ young Akbar, tbm <mly thie- 
teeoj whose example inspired the troops with ahnost super- 
natural ardour. The Patan host was at length completely 
routed and dispersed, and Secunder fled into the mountains 
of the north, leaving all the fine Plain of Hindostan open to 
the conqueror. . 

Humaioon advanced to Delhi, and seated himself on his 
father's throne, from which he had been thirteen years ex- 
dude^. He mounted it, however, only that he might die 
upon it ; for in less than a year after, descending the marble 
stairs of the palace, lie fell, and was so severely bruised that 
he expired in a few days. He was a prince brave, amiable, 
mnd learned, and his life was diversified with greater vicis- 
situdes than that, perhaps, of any other eastern monarch. 
These are imputed, in a great measure, to his excessive 
lenity, especially towards brothers who ill deserved it. Fe- 
rishta even decides that had he been a worse man he would 
have been a greater prince. No example, indeed, can afford 
« strcmger apology for that cruelty which deforms the his- 
tory of oriental kings. The principle of primogeniture, so 
firmly established in Europe, has there scarcely any hold on 
the feelings of the people ; and any prince of the blood- 
royal who can form a party or become popular ma^ cherish 
the hope of expelling the reigning sovereign and mvesting 
himself with the imperial purple. 

la 1656 Akbar began his reign oi fifty-one years, during 
which he proved himself, perhaps, the greatest and wisest 
of all the mondrchs who have swayed the sceptre of India. 
Seated while yet a boy of thirteen on the throne of so great 
an empire, he could not find his position very secure. The 
fM>untiy teemed with rebellion, raised often by noblemen 
who had a better right than himself to the provinces for 
which they contended, the Patan omrahs, the R^poot 
princes, and sometimes his own discontented officers. T(ie8e 
enemies he encountered with a display of talent and hero- 
ism somewhat better suited, indeed, to a knight-errant than 
Xo the commander of a great army. Marching to encounter 
. the rebel chiefs of Bengal, he was impatient at, finding him- 
self separated from them by the Ganges, without any means 
of transporting his army across that river. He suddenly 
conveyed to the other side a hundred chosen horse, ana» 
having collected a few adherents in the ndjoining ^strict» 
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adranced directly to the attack. The enemy, conskliniii^ 
themseWes completely secured in their camp by the broaa 
stream, had been indulging in mirth and festivity ; so that 
the sound of the drums beating the imperial march struck 
them with amazement and panic, which, ar usual in the 
undisciplined armies of the East, were soon followed by 
confusion. Akbar immediately rushed against the tents of 
the rebel commander 2«eman, who fell after a gallant resists 
ance ; and then the whole of his immense host, deprived of 
its head, fled in irretrievable rout before a handful of assail- 
ants. 

At another time, Akbar received intelligence that some 
Mogul chiefs had raised a rebellion in Guzerat, and besieged 
Ahmedabad, the capital. He instantly despatched from 
Agra two thousand cavalry, whom he himself followed with 
a chosen troop, and, marching at the rate of ei^ity miles 
daily, reached in nine days the scene of action. When the 
enemy's scouts, who, inquiring whose army it was, were 
informed that it was led by the king of kings, brought the 
intelligence to their <;amp, the rebel troops, struck with this 
ev«nt as almost miraculous, were with difficulty withheld 
from immediate flight. They were, however, marched to 
the field, where af&r a brisk action they were completely 
defeated, and their commander taken. Akbar, while his 
soldiers were engaged in the pursuit, remained with 200 
men on the top of a hill, where he saw advancing against 
him a body of 5000 horse, whom the enemy ha^ not beeii 
able to bring forward to the main action. His officers urged 
the necessity of instant retreat ; but, rejecting this ignoble 
counsel, he caused the imperial drums to beat, and Ted on 
his small detachment as if it had been the van of a great 
army; The enemy, thus deceived, fled, and were pursued 
for several miles. On the same day the emperor entered 
Ahmedabad, and the insurrection was finally suppressed. 
On a different occasion, with not more than 160 horse he 
attacked the rear of a large detachment, sgnd gained some 
advantage, which struck the whole host with such astonish- 
ment that they broke up and fled in every direction. Hav- 
ing afterward to contend with Daood,' the suba of Bengal, 
he challenged him to single combat in so daring a manner 
that the latter slunk off without venturing to face the em- 
peror in the field. 
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' These proceedings were mucli oqt of military rule, and 
msuitable to the monarch of fifty millions of men and the 
eommander of a mighty army. Yet the Hindoos and the 
orientale in general are wonderfully acted on by impressions 
of the marveHotts, and are prone to ex^gerate whatever 
has any tincture of that quality. The daring exploits of 
Akbar, therefore, invested him in their eyes with a myste- 
rious and preternatural character, which withered the hearts 
of his enemies, and secured victory better than the most 
ably«9onducted operations of a regular campaign. Thus he 
not only preserved the central provinces in complete tran- 
quillity, but reduced Guzerat, Bengal, part of the Deccan, 
mnd nearly aU that had ever been mcluded under the Mo- 
hammedan dominion. 

One of the most valuable performances of Akbar was the 
work called the Ayeen Akbeny, containing a complete sur- 
vey of the eoM)ire, executed under his direction and that of 
Abul Fazel, his able and enlightened minister. It con- 
prises a full account of every thing connected with his do- 
minions, government, and occupations, from the highest 
a£&irs of state down to the. catching of partridges and the 
training and feeding of hawks ; for even the ffames which 
served for the emperor's recreation afforded him, as he 
boasts, the opportunity of studying ttie temper of the officers 
who served under hun. The statistical details describing 
the extent and productions of the different provinces are of 
the greatest value. They seem to have beei^ collected 
chiefly with a view to the regulation of tbe revenue, in which 
lespect Akbar represents himself as having relieved the 
people from a great part of the imposts levied from them by 
nis predecessors, xet the portion which he himself ex- 
acted was by no means light, amounting to no less than a 
third of the whole produce of the land. He admits that 
under the ancient Hindoo administration the proportion was 
only a sixth; in Iran or Persia only a tenth; but these 
governments, he states, raised a number of other taxes, 
which pressed on the people with much greater severity. 
Akbar, on the contrary, took off all the imposts except this 
one on the prodube of land. Among those abolished he 
enumerates a capitation-tax, poll-taxes oi[i labourers and on 
fishermen, imposts on every kind of tree, on oxen, on tho 
•al« of cattle, with others. either "pressing hard on the poor/ 
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or obstructing the regular course of commerce. His system 
of taxation, therefore, notwithstanding its iarg^ amoont, 
afforded probably a considerable reEef to the great body of 
his subjects. 

During Akbar's reign the first European mission of a re- 
figious nature arrived at the Mofful court He appears not» 
indeed, to have attached himself to any paiticnlar faith, but 
to have felt an ardent curiosity respecting the different 
classes into which mankind were divided, and their respect- 
ive forms of worship and belief. Having heard, therefore, 
of a new people from a distant region of the earai profess- 
ing a religion altogether different mnn any held in India, he 
expressed a desire to see and converse with them. A letter 
was sent to the Portuguese at Goa requesting that certain 
missionaries would come with all the lK)ok8 of their law and 
gospel, assuring them of the most honourable reception. 
The name of the Mogul conveyed to European ears some 
impressions of terror ; but the pious individuals selected for 
the duty determined to allow no such motives to induce 
them to decline an opening which might lead to important 
results. On the 3u December, 1568, accordingly, three 
(Aquaviva, Monserrate, and Enriques) took their departure 
for Surat. 

Having reached that capital, the missionaries, under the 
escort of a body of horse, crossed first the Tuptee and then 
the Nerbudda; after which they passed Mandoo, which 
they concluded must have been one of the greatest cities in 
the world, its ruins covering a space sixteen leagues in cir- 
cumference. They next came to the large town of Ougein. 
On their way they had the opportunity of observing the su- 
perstitious practices of the Banians, who would neither kill 
nor see killed any living thing, and who, while they ne- 

glected the sick and infirm among their brethren, maintained 
LTfire and highly-endowed hospitals for various species of 
birds and beasts. A Portuguese captain contrived to extort 
money by merely collecting a number of dogs, and threat- 
ening to kill them, till a high ransom was paid. There 
were seen also in every town pyramids of various form and 
size reared in memory of ladies who had burned, themselves 
on the tombs of their husbands. The missionaries, from 
Ihe peculiarity of their appearance and dress, were some- 
times exposed to insult, and sometimes excked immoderate 
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Ifdrstn of laughter ; bilt'the Mogul guard pnotected them 
ftom any serious annoyance. Bands of pilgrims were met 
eoming from the ceremony of holy ahhition in the Ganges, 
to obtain the fuirbenefit of which they had been shaven afl 
over. At length, on the 19th February, the Christians 
were received by a lar^e body of troops mounted on horses, 
carAels, and dromedanes, by whom they were honourably 
escorted to Futtypore, where the emperor then resided. 

The missionaries were immediately admitted into the 
presence of Akbar, whom they describe as a man about 
fifty, of European complexion, and bearing on his counte- 
nance strong marks of intelligence. He gave them the 
most gracious reception, offering them every thing, even 
money, though he was greatly edified by their refusing it. 
When an image of the crucifixion was exhibited, he testified 
a respectfiil impartiality by successively bowing, kneeling, 
and falling prostrate; conforming thus to the respective 
modes of Sf oslem. Christian, and Gentoo worship. He is 
described as having been dazzled more than his character 
would lead us to expect by a richly-ornamented image of 
the Virgin, which he declared to be indeed a worthy repre- 
sentation of the Queen of Heaven. Being presented with 
a Bible in four languages, he kissed it, and placed it on his 
head. The missionaries then solicited a public controversy 
with the mollahs or Mohammedan doctors. It was soon 
granted, and they represent their arguments as having been 
completely triumphant, though they are compelled to. admit 
that they could make no impression on their blinded antag- 
onists. The emperor,' however, declared his satisfaction, 
and expressed himself so as to afford hope that he would 
ultimately prove a convert. But time passed on; and 
though Akbar retained all his complaisance, he evaded, on 
various pretexts, taking any decisive step. At length one 
of the courtiers privately assured the missionaries that they 
were fed with vain hopes; that his majesty was merely 
gratified by having at his court persons of various charac- 
ters and opinions, especially such via were odd and uncom- 
mon, without having the slightest idea of adopting their 
faith. Indeed, from some circumstances mentioned by 
themselves, it may be suspected that Akbar was not unwill- 
ing to find amusement at their expense. He informed 
them that a great Mohamihedan doctor had undertaken to 
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Imp into % fiimace wHh the Koran in his hand, and| bf i 
taining this awfiil thai with impunity, to prove the superior 
excellence of his faith. He invited them to do the same 
with the Bible. The friars, who were not without some 
pretensions to supernatural power, were considerably em- 
barrassed by tUs proposal. They urged, however, that 
after having so triumphantly supp<»ted the truth in 8ncee»- 
siye conferences, which they were ready to repeat, it could 
not be justly expected that they should expose themselves 
, to such an irrational and perikMis test. Another disputatiea 
was held, which had the same issue as the foregoing ; but 
the emperor returned to the charge, undertaking that the 
mollah should leap in first, provided one of the fnars would 
engage to follow, and hinUng that he merely wished to see 
ho^ the other would extricate himself from his daring pr^* 
tension ; but after deliberation/ they wisely determined not 
to appeal to such a questionable criterion of religious faith. 
The emperor having been disappointed of this exhibition, 
and the attractions of novelty having worn off, he saw them 
more and more rarely ; and his attention being finally dis- 
tracted by insurrections which had broken out in Cabul and 
Bengal, he seemed wholly to forget his pious visiters,' who, 
finding no longer any motive to protract their stay, retum'ed 
to Groa in May, 1583. 

In 1591 Akbar sent to request another mission; which 
went through tlw same round as their predecessors, being 
welcomed, courteously treated, and finally neglected. Their 
stey was not of very long duration. Four years after he 
was again seized with a similar desire,^ and deepatehed a 
letter, with so many promises and kind expressions, that 
the government could not refuse to gratify him a third time. 
The court being then at I^ore, the Portuguese were 
obliged to proceed by Damaun to Cambay, aiul thence to 
cross the great Western Deseit. Near the city just men- 
tioned, they saw 20,000 pers(^ns setting out on a pilgrimage 
to the Ganges, and were considerably edified by their sol- 
emn and serious deportment. The Desert was crossed in 
company with a numerous caravan, comprising 400 camels* 
a ffreat body of horsemen, and multitudes 6n foot. After 
a-dreary march of 220 leases, the mission came to the 
banks of the river, and on journeying ten leagues farther, 
xeacbed Lahore, a large and delightful city. They were 
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conducted to the imperial residence, sitnated on an iriand 
in the meTf and were most graciously received. An ima^ 
of the Virgin, studiously and splendidly adorned, and stiU . 
more beautiful than that formerly presented, drew forth ex* 
pressions of the deepest admiration. The hopes of the 
missionaries were raised still higher when they observed 
that Akbar showed so little partitdity for the Mohammedan 
religion, that, when i;i want of money, he mad^ no scruple 
to plunder the mosques. Yet they were discouraged by 
observing the assiduous worship which he paid to the sun ; 
they even accuse him of the folly of aspiring to a species 
of divinity in his own person. He presented himself every 
momtnff at a window, and saw the multitude fall prostrate 
before him ; sick infants were also brought to receive his 
benediction ; but perhaps the missionaries mistook for wor- 
ship the profound testimonies of oriental homage. Finding 
no prospect of gaining their object, they took advantage of 
his departure for the seat of war in the Deccan, to accom- 
pany the army part of their way to Goa. 
. Akbardied in 1605, after a reign of fifty-one years. He 
left only one son, named Selim, a prince of distinguished 
promise, who somewhat boastingly assumed the title of 
iehangire, or Conqueror of the World. A powerful party 
intended to raise against him Chusero, his own son ; Init 
their intrigues were defeated, the prince was compelled to 
submit, anid was forgiven. Soon after, however, 'having 
gained fresh adherents, he was encouraged to attempt the 
same object by force; yet, retaining some ^ood feelings, 
he indignantly rejected a plan for the assassmation of Je- 
hangire, declaring that he would try the fortune of the field, 
but never ascend a throne stained with a fiither's blood. He 
obtained at first some success, laying waste the country 
between Delhi and Agra ; but being overtaken by a supe- 
rior army, retreated upon Lahore, near which he was totally 
routed, and made prisoner in attempting to pass the Indus. 
Chusero was led before the emperor, and confessed his guilt ; 
but with those feelings of honour which seem to have been 
always strong in his mind, he refused to give any informa- 
tion which might lead to the detection of his accomplices. 
Being, however, placed in close confinement, he had the 
agony of being led out day after day* to see his dearest 
fnends and most devoted adherents put to death amid thv 
Vol. I.— S 
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moet cniei toitnres. He was released ten years after, thougb 
only to be assassinated by his. brother, Shah Jehan. 

Jehangire began his reign with a crime, to which h^was 
impelled by an unhappy combination of circumstances. A 
young lady, bom in the Desert, of poor though noble Tar- 
tar parents, was brought to Delhi, where she ^ew up, and 
was considered the most beautiful and accomplished woman 
in India. She received the title of Mher-ul-Nissa, or the 
Sun of Women, but was afterward called Noor Jehan, 
and sometimes IS[oor Mahal. Jehangire, before mounting 
the throne, saw and was dazzled with her charms ; the pas- 
sion was mutual, but she had been betrothed to Sl^re A^ 
kun, a Turkoman noble of distinguished merit, and a tie 
was thus formed, which, according to Indian ideas^ was in- 
dissoluble. Akbar honourably, though perhaps not wisely, 
insisted that his son's passion should not interfere to prevent 
the completion of the union. But Jehangire no sooner bo- 
came the ruler of India than he saw the means of gratify- 
ing his guilty inclination. Shere Afkun, however, was so 
brave and so popular that the emperor durst not openly pat 
him to death, but found it necessary to have recourse to tbe 
meanest stratagems. He contrived to involve him iA com- 
bats with an elephant and a tiger, under such circumstances 
as seemed to ensure his fate ; but Shere, in both instances, 
extricated himself by exertions of almost preternatural 
strength. At length a nobleman, whose name was Kuttub, 
received the high office of Suba of Bengal on the base conr 
dition of ridding the emperor of this hated rival. Yet forty 
assassins employed for this purpose were beaten oST, and it 
was necessary to make the attack with a little army. Even 
then Shere performed prodigies of valour, slew Kuttub him-' 
self, his worthless enemy, as he sat on an elepliant, together 
with several of his principal lords, and was overpowered 
only by clouds of darts. The fair but ambitious object of 
this execrable policy submitted meekly to her fate ; but Je- 
hangire, to whose temper crime so atrocious seems not to 
have been congenial, was struck with such horror, that for 
four years he refused to see her, and she Hved neglected in 
a corner of the palace. At length she contrived to rekindle 
his passion, and became his favourite queen. All her reta- 
tiona were raised to the highest oflSces, her father becoming 
grand vizier. Happily he possessed every quality whien 
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oiuld adorn that hiph rank ; his elevation excited no envy, 
and thouffh Jehangire gave hii^elf up to ease and luzoiy, 
India is described as having been well governed. 

The reign of this prince was distinguished by the arrival 
of two English missions ; from the narratives of which we 
may derive «oipewhat more precise ideas respecting his . 
court, than from the vague and pompous language of the 
oriental historians. In 1607 Captain William Hawkins 
was sent out by the company, along with Captain Keeling, 
to endeavour to open a commercial intercourse with India, 
and eupecially with the dominions of the Mogul. Hawkins 
•epanied from Keeling at Socotora, and arrived at Surat 
on the 24th August, 1608. He immediately waited on the 
governor ; but was informed that no permission could be 
granted to land his goods till a communication were held 
with Mocrib Khan, the viceroy, who resided at Cambay. 
A messenger was presently despatched thither ; but in con- 
sequence of the heavy rains and inundation of the rivers, 
an answer did not arrive for twenty days. At the end of 
(his period permission was granted to land, and to buy and 
sell for the present voyage ; but intimation was given at 
the salne time that no factory could be established, nor per-' 
manent settlement made, without the sanction of the mon- 
arch, which might probably be obtained by proceeding to 
Agra, a journey of two months. As soon, however, as the 
gooda began to be landed and disposed of, the utmost un- 
easiness was observable among the native merchants, who, 
I in their conferences with each other, anticipated the most 
alarming eflfects from this new rivalry. They were seconded 
by a Portuguese Jesuit, whose antipathy, both religious and 
political, led him to make the utmost efforts to ruin the 
Enfflish. One day Hawkins received the disagreeable in- 
telligence that two of his boats, on their way between the 
ship and the slfore, had oeen seized by the Portuguese ; 
whose commander, on having a remonstrance addressed to 
him respecting this outrage, did not deign an answer, but 
•poke to the messenger in the most contemptuous terms of 
the British monarch, whom he described as a king of fish- 
ermen, and master only of an insijrnificant little island. 
Hawkins, having afterward met a Portuguese officer, and 
represented to him the impropriety of this conduct and lan- 
guage, waf told that these seas belonged to the King of Por- 
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tngal, and none weft entitled to trade in them wkhont his 
licenie. The British captain requested him to convey to 
his commander a retort at once most indignant and scorn- 
fUl, accompanied with a challenge to single combat, which 
was not accepted. The boats, meantime, with their cap- 
tured crews and cargoes, were sent to Ooa ;. and Hawkins, 
instead of seeing any hope of redress from the Hindoo aa- 
tnorities, found reason to believe that the delays which he 
had endured were contrived solely to enable the enemy to 
bring forward their vessels, and accomplish their outrageous 
desiffns. Thev now laid wait for him, and attempted to 
brea^ into his house ; nor could he go about his anairs in 
the city without the danger of being murdered. Lastly. 
Mocrib himself arrived ; but instead of affording any reliet 
or compensation, only amnsed himself with picking out 
from among the English goods whatever appeared desirable, 
at his own price, which was always most inadequate and 
very ill paid. 

Under these accumulated grievances, Hawkins determined 
to follow the advice early given to him, of visiting the Mo- 
gul himself at Agra. Mocrib, the author of this suggestion, 
conscious of the just complaints which might now fc^ urged 
against l^im, had become anxious to prevent the journey. 
He furnished only a very slender escort, with the intention, 
it was suspected, of intercepting it on the road ; but Haw- 
kins hired soldiers at his own expense, and applied to a 
captain of the Viceroy of the Deccan, who gave hmi a body 
of brave Afghan horsemen. His coachman, however, hav- 
mg got drunk on the road, confessed that he had entered 
into a covenant to assassinate hun, — an engagement into 
which it was found that the agent or interpreter had also 
entered. T'he former being secured, Hawkins arrived at 
Burhanpoor, the residence of the viceroy, who courteously 
received and forwarded him to Agra, where he arrived on 
the 16th April, 1609. As he was inquiring for lodgings, 
the king sent for him in such haste th^ he had scarcely time 
to dress. On repairing to the palace, he found Jehangiie 
elevated on his ^^seat royal,'* and presented his letter, 
which, as well as the king's s^al, the monarch for some time 
carefully examined. He then desired.it to be read by an 
old Jesuit who happened to be present. That personage 
gave a very unfavourable report, saying " it was bas^/ 
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penned ;*' but the emperor, fmd'mg his visiter could speak 
Turkish, had begun a conversation, which pleased him 
{lighly. Hawkins was invited to visit the palace daily, and 
the emperor held long discourses with him, making inquiry 
respecting the' different countries of Europe, and also the 
West Indies, the existence of which, it seems, he had been 
taught to doubt. He mentioned having understood that the 
English had been ill treated by Mocrib Khan, to whom tha 
most positive orders were now sent to supply them with 
every thing necessary for their trade. The emperor then 
earnestly requested Hawkins to remain in India till he him- 
self could send an embassy to Europe, assuring him of an 
income of upwards of 3000/. a year, to be derived, accord- 
ing to Indian usage, from a command of four hundred horse, 
and a district of which he was to receive the revenues. 
Hawkins, considering within himself that he might thus 
benefit his masters the company, and also " feather his own 
nest," allowed himself to be persuaded. He was then 
ilrged, in addition to so many other donations, to accept a 
wife. After what had passed, he thought it almost impos- 
sible to refuse the offer, though it was much against his in- 
clination ; but he hoped to escape by saying that his con- 
science would not allow him to marry any but a Christian, 
trusting that none such ^ould be found in this quarter <^ 
the world. However, Jehangire's search was so diligent 
that he produced a young Armenian maiden, with whom 
the captain could not refuse to unite his fates ; and to this 
union, though he afterward found thatdt was not legal in 
England, he honourably adhered, and declaares that it made 
him extremely happy. 

Hawkins, being now in the full stream of favour, and 
learning that another vessel (the Ascension) was coming to 
Surat, had no difficulty in obtaining the emperdr's commis- 
sion, under his great seal with golden letters, authorizing 
the English to trade. If is satisfaction was complete when, 
in consequence of accumulated complaints from otber quar- 
ters, his arch-enemy Mocrib was summoned to court, and 
punished with the confiscation of all his effects. These 
were so excessively numerous, that it afforded for two 
months a daily task to the emperor to examine them and 
select the best for his own use. Hawkins had the satisfac- 
tion of pointing out several articles which he hiowelf bad 
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lodged M pvesentA for hU imperui^ majestyt thoogh they had 
never reached their destination. 

But the tide pf r(^al kindAess had now reached its height, 
and from this moment began to ebb. Mocrib, after bein^ 
•tripped of his most valuable property, was restored again 
to favour, and aUowed to resume his government, being 
simply exhorted to conduct himself with greater circumspec- 
tion ; and before his departure he took care to do the Eng- 
lish every ill office in his power. All those who were about 
the emperor, — the omrahs, the officers of st^te, the Jesuits, 
and other Portuguese,-— united with him in their endeavours 
to undermine the influence ^oyed b^ a stranger and an 
infidel. It w^ represented to Jehangire, that by opening 
hi« trade to this strange people he would altogether disgust 
the Portuguese, a much more opulent and powerful nation, 
who wpuld not only themselves desert his ports, but were 
able to prevent others firom enteHng them. These argu- 
jnents, enforced by a balass ruby of uncommon size and 
•plendour, so wrought upop the prince, that he exclaimed, 
>' Let the English come no more !*' and Mocrib departed 
with the instruction never a^ain to allow them to touch his 
shores. Hawkins did not directly venture to face this tem- 
pest. He allowed his enemy to leave ; and when the sus- 
picions of the unfriendly cabal had been somewhat lulled, 
watched his opportunity, presented himself before the king 
with a splendid toy^ as ^he terms it, and, urging the great 
advantages which his kingdom might derive from the pro- 
posed commercial intercourse, obtained an order for the 
yisier to prepare a decree, in terms as ample as the former, 
in favour of the English. These tidings were immediately 
circulated throughout the hostile faction ; an express was 
despatched to Mocrib, and such activity exerted, that after 
the decree had been sealed and was ready to be delivered, 
Jehangire was persuaded to withhold it. The succeedine 
transactions continued to present the same woful picture of 
imbecility and vacillation. When the captain could find a 
fnend at court, or seize a favourable moment, or present 
some splendid gift, he appeared again on the eve of havingr 
all his wishes accomplished ; but the activity of his adver- 
saries always produced a speedy reverse. During the whole 
of this time he suffered muqh annoyance from Abdul Has- 
. sap,, the prime minis^r, ajid his mortal enemy, who at couxt^ 
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omfefully excluded him from the space within the red railii 
the scepe of honour, and the spot where opportunities of con* 
versing with the monarch usually occurred ; and though h« 
could not altogether withhold the ^frant of territorjr mad« 
for Hawkins's subsistence, he contnyed to allot it Ib die- 
tricts so disturbed by insurrection, that Uttle or no revenut 
could be drawn from them. After two years and a hal( 
therefore, of sickening and fruitless attendance, the Engliih 
captain determined to take his leave. On the 2d Novembeii 
1611, he departed, not only without the long-souffht^for 
confirmaitioB of commercial privileges, but even without a 
letter to his ovni kihg ; having some time hefore, with the 
deepest indignation, heard from Abdul Hassan that it waf 
unsuitable to the greatness of the Mogul emperor to wntt 
to so petty a prince. / 

A few years after, it was determined to make an attempt 
to place the British affairs in India on a more satisfectoiy 
footing, by sending out an embassy direct from the king, 
with ample presents, and all such circumstances of pomp at 
might produce an impression on the proud oriental potenr 
tate. Sir Thomas Roe accordingly sailed from Gravesend 
on the 24th January, 1615, with the Lion and Peppercorn, 
commanded by Captains Peyton and Boughton. After 
passing along the eastern coast of Africa, and touching at 
Socotora, he arrived in September at Surat, where he was 
landed in ^at pomp, with eighty men-at-arms. By assert- 
ing his pnvileges as ambassador of a powerful monarch, ha 
escaped, in a great measure, the ** barbarous search,'* as 
well as Tarious exactions usually practised on merchants. 
On the 15th November he reached Burhanpoor, and had a 
splendid audience of Prince Purvez, second so;i to the sol- 
tan, who in this place represented the Mogul sovereignty, 
though the real power rested with Khan Channa, com- 
mander of tha forces. The young viceroy is described ai 
mounted dn a species of stage, like the mock kings^ at a 
theatre ; and the ambassador, expressing a wish to go up, 
was told that neither the Grand Turk nor the King of Per- 
sia could be so honoured. On his requesting a seat, he was 
told no man ever sat in that place. The prince, however, 
promised to admit Sir Thomas presently to a more private 
audience ; but unluckily, among other ^s, the prince had 
received a case of bottles, of which he made such dUlgent 
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use as to be soon wholly out of a condition to fulfil his en« 
gagement. 

As the Mogul sovereign Vras then resident at Ajmere^ 
Roe proceeded thither through the country of the Rajpoots. 
On his way he admired the situation of Chittore, which he 
compares to a tomb of wonderful magnificence. Above a 
hundred temples, many lofty towers, and houses innumera- 
ble were seen crowning the lofty rock on which it stood ; but 
it was at this time entirely deserted. On the 23d Decem- 
ber Sir Thomas arrived at Ajmere, but did not go to court 
till the 10th January, 1616, when he waited on the emperor 
at the durbar, or place of public audience. He delivered 
the royal letter and presents, and met a reception sfo cordial 
that he was assured no other ambassador, either TUrk or 
Persian, had ever obtained the like. At the next interview 
he was allowed, and ever afterward retained, a place higher 
than that of all the courtiers ; and being permitted to state 
the grievances which the English trade suffered at Surat 
and Ahmedabad, was> assured that these should be fully re- 
dressed. Many other interviews followed, and much fa- 
miliar, and even' jocular, conversation passed between the 
ambassador and the monarch. Sir Thomas for some time 
fondly hoped to obtain all his demands ; but soon found 
himself opposed by the same hostile cabal that had caused 
so many reverses to Hawkins. Mocrib Khan, the rooted 
enemy of England, was at court, where he was supported 
by Asiph Khan, who had now succeeded as prime minister, 
and by Churrum, afterward Shah Jehan, then the favourite 
son of Jehangire. It was surprising how he could at all 
maintain his ground against such powerful adversaries ; 
they produced continual fluctuations m the mind of this in- 
constant prince ; but the ambassador's address and perse- 
verance at last enabled him to procure a firman, though not 
of that ample and liberal tenor which had been promised 
and expected. He even received a letter to the British 
sovereign, addressed, " Unto a king rightly descended from 
his ancestors, bred in military affairs, and clothed with 
honour and justice.'* 

During his stay, Sir Thomas had a good opportunity of 
observing the pomp and ceremonies of this court, the most 
splendid, perhaps, that ever dazzled the eyes of mankind, 
though scaicely possessing a corresponding share of polish 
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and refinement. A remarkable degree of publicity,, and 
even popularity, seems to have distinguished lul its proceed* 
ings. The emperor spent, as it were, his whole life in 
public. In the morning he came to a window overlooking 
a wide plain, .and exhibited himself to a numerous crowd 
there assembled. At noon he returned to the same place, 
where he was entertained with combats between wild beasts, 
particularly elephants. In the afternoon he seated himself 
in the durbar, the regular place of audience for all who pre- 
sented themselves on business. , At eight in the evening he 
once more appeared in an open'cour^ called the Guzel 
Khan, where he spent the time chiefly in gay and easy con- 
versation with his favourites. In the durbar the rdyal 
throne was surrounded by two successive railings, the inner- 
most of which enclosed a place for the ambassi^ors, ofBcern 
of state, and persons of the first distinction. The outer 
space was filled with- chiefs of secondary dignity ; while a 
wide open area at a greater distance was assigned to the 
multitude ; all of whom, however, enjoyed a full view of his 
majesty's person. To this routine the emperor was.com^ 
pletely enslaved, and could not be excused for a single day 
unless he were sick or drunk, which it was necessary to ex- 
plain ; ^* two days no reason can excuse." All the state 
proceedings and ordinances were equally public, being daily 
vinritten downj and allowed to. be perused for a trifling fee. 
Thus every event and resolution was immediately known to 
all the people; and even Sir Thomas's English feelings 
were scandalized by seeing the most secret councils of the 
prince and his changefiU purposes *< tossed and censured by 
every rascal." 

Our traveller on several occasions of g^yety and festival 
had an opportunity of beholding the full pomp of the Mogul 
court. It chiefly consisted in the immense profusion of 
precious stones, which this sovereign made it his aim, by 
presents, purchase, or plunder, to collect firom every quar- 
ter. The person of thiB king on hig^h occasions was not 
only covered, but completely laden, with diamonds, pearly 
and rubies. Even the elephants, when they went m pro- 
cession, besides having idl their trappings richly gilded, had 
their heads adorned with valuable jewels. The ambassador 
was particularly dazzled, after the emperor had taken the 
field, with the range of the royal tents sunounded by a waU 
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half a mile in circuit. Those of the nobles exhiHted the 
most elegant shapes and brilliant variety of colours. He 
declares it " one of the greatest rarities and magnificences" 
he ever saw, the whole vale resembling a beautiful city. 
But amid all this show we see few or no traces of any re- 
fined or intellectual tastes. On the sovereign's birthday, 
his chief amusement was to take two boxes, one fiill of ru- 
bies, and the other of gold and silver ahnonds, and scatter 
them on the ground in presence of his omrahs ; when these 
mighty lords of the greatest court in the world threw them- 
selves on the floor, and scrambled for them as children do 
for sugarplums. On another occasion much delight was 
afforded by the *^ royal weighing," at which time the empe- 
ror's person, arrayed in full pomp, was put into the scales, 
first against rupees, then against gold and jewels, next 
against rich cloths and spices, and lastly against com, meal, 
and butter. Intoxication, carried to the utmost excess, 
completed the circle of court gayeties. 

The view given by both these travellers of the character 
of Jehangire scarcely accords vrith the hi^h panegyrics pro- 
nounced by the oriental writers. His facility and kindness 
of temper appear combined with so much of weakness and 
vacillation .as nearly to have unfitted him for conducting the 
concerns of so great an empire. Sir Thomas seems to de- 
scribe him accurately by saying, ** He is of so good a dis- 
position that he suffers all men to govern, which is worse 
than being ill." His justice, and more particularly his ha- 
tred of injustice, which Dow so highly extols, becomes 
somewhat equivocal when we find it chiefly displayed in 
confiscating to his own use the goods of suspected individ- 
uals. ' After having pronounced Mocrib Khan guilty, and 
seized his most valuabje possessions, there was a strange 
inconsistency in restoring him to his government and to full 
confidence, and being swayed by his advice on the most im- 
portant occasions. It is diflicult to know whether we should 
ascribe to superstition or policy the absurd caresses which 
he was seen to bestow on a miserable fakir or beggar, whom 
he conversed with for an hour, took in his arms and assisted 
to rise, and into whose lap he finally pourM a hundred 
rupees. 

The last years of the life of Jehangire were spent in much 
misexy, and it was still his fatal passion for Now Jehan by 
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tvhich they were imbittered. This fair but baugfaty favoar- 
ite ffoverned him entirely, misled his easy temper, aaid alien* 
ated him from his best friends. The belief prevailed, appar- 
ently not without foundation, that she was studying to raise 
to the throne Shariar, her own son, to the prejudice of the 
elder branches of her husband's family ; and this was at least 
the alleged motive of the formidable rebellion raised against 
the emperor by Shah Jehan, the ablest of his children, who 
had gained great reputation and influence by a successful 
war in the Deccan. That prince by another crime paved his 
way to the throne. Chusero, his elder brother, whose re- 
bellion had checkeried the opening of Jebangire's reign, was 
released from his long confinement, and placed under Shah 
Jehan^s care. One morning his favourite wife entered his 
tent, and found him weltermg in his blood, shed by an as- 
sassin. She filled the camp and city with her pries ; Shah 
Jehan repaired to the spot, and by the deep concern he ex- 
pressed escaped at first all suspicion ; yet his father and the 
public became afterward convinced that the guilt of this 
murder rested upon his head. 

Jehangire, in the dangerous situation in which he was 
now placed, had, however, a faithful friend and servant, 
Mohabet Khan, who supported his crown with devoted zeal, 
and whose valour gained for him repeated victories over thd 
rebellious Shah Jehan. Even wh^n that prince repaired 
successively to Guzerat and Bengal, where he succeeded in 
raising several new armies, Mohabet still pursued him, and 
at last reduced his affairs to a desperate condition. When 
this commander, however, had returned to court, expecting 
the gratitude due for such signal services, he found a com- 
plete change in the sentiments of his sovereign. Noor Je- 
nan, never ceasing to be the evil genius of Jehangire, joined 
with other enemies in making him believe that this virtuous 
fuardian of his throne had entered into a conspiracy for his 
' deposition. Mohabet, soon learning how affairs stood at 
court, determined not to sacrifice himself by obeyipg the 
order to repair thither, but withdrew to his castle at Rintim- 
pour. At length, after urgent and repeated calls, he went 
towards the seat of government, but accompanied by 5000 
b/ave Rajpoot cavalry, whom he deemed sufficient to secuie 
his personal safety. He found the emperor encamped near 
Lahore ; but, on approaching the tents, met the most wa," 
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worthy reception, being ordered to advance no farther till he 
^ad accounted for the revenues and t|he plunder which had 
come into his possession. Mohabet was virtuous, but proud ; 
hence his indignation was raised to the highest pitch. He 
contrived and immediately executed a truly bold scheme. 
The army, now on its march to Cabul, crossed next day the 
bridge ov«r the Jelum ; wl^ile the emperor, who dreaded no- 
thing, lingered behipd with a small party of courtiers. Mo* 
habet then pushed forward with his Rajpoots, caused one 
detachment to secure the bridge, while with another he 
dashed on to the tent of the monarch. - Surrounded by five 
hundred of these troops, who had alighted in full armour, 
he entered with a countenance pale but determined. The 
omrahs at first made some stiow of resistance, but yielded 
as soon as they saw the strength of the force which assailed 
them. Mohabet, after some search, found Jebangire in the 
bathing-tent, when the latter immedl^itely said, " What dost 
thou mean, Mohabet Khan V* The other replied, *J Forced 
by the machinations of my enemies, who plot against my 
life, I throw myself under the protection of my sovereign." 
Being asked the object of the armed troops behind him, he 
answered, " They want full security for me and my family, 
and without it they will not retire." Jebangire denied hav- 
ing entertained any design against his life, and endeavoured . 
to sooth him ; whei;i Mohabet observed that this was his 
usual hour of hunting, and that a horse was in waiting. 
The emperor saw the necessity under which he was placed, 
and went, accompanied by a guard of valian^. Rajpoots. 

Meantime, Noor Jehan, with her brother Asiph Khan, the 
prime minister, hod passed with the main body of the army 
to the opposite side of the river^ It is easy to imagine the 
consternation and rage of that proud princess on learning 
the disaster which had befallen her husband. After don- 
•ultation, it was determined, ^t whatever peril, to attack 
Mohabet, and make a desperate effort for the eniperor's re- 
lease. The river, however, was to be crossed in the face 
of the hostile Rajpoots ; but Noor Jehan, to encourage her 
troops, rode into the stream, exposed herself in the thickest 
of the conflict, and emptied four quivers of arrows against 
the enemy. Three of her elephant-drivers Were killed; her 
youthful daughter, who accompanied her, was wounded in 
the arm. The Rajpoots, however, attacked the enemy's 
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parties as they reached the shore, and successively defeated 
them. At length, a large hody, headed by the most gallant 
of the omrahs, crossed at a different point, and came upon 
Mohabet's rear. They penetrated nearly to the emperor^f 
tent, which was pierced with numerous arrows, and his 
person was only secured by being carefiiUy covered with 
shields. But Mohabet finally restored the battle, and gained 
a complete victory. Noor Jehan fled to Lahore, whence, by 
letters from Jehangire, she was induced to repair to his 
camp. Under these circumstances, we know not how to 
luBtify the resolution formed by the conqueror of putting 
ner to death. He even extorted the emperor*8 warrant to 
that effect ; but the artful princess, pretending to submit to 
her fate, solicited one* last interview with her Iprd ; which 
the general gtanted, on condition that it should take place 
in his own presence. She entered, and stood before her 
husband in deep silence, ** her beauty shining with addi^ 
tional lustre throuffh her sorrow." Jehangire burst into 
tears, anfl entreated so earnestly for the life of his beloved 
queen, that the victorious chief was overcome, and granted 
his request. ' ' ' . ■ 

Mohabet now carried his sovereign into Cabul, treating 
him with the highest respect, maintaining the full pomp of 
his court, and allowing him to transact all the ordinary 
affairs of state. At length, having obtained the most ample 
promises of oblivion and future favour, he proved his disin- 
terestedness by resigning his power, setting the monarch at 
full liberty, and retiring mto a private station. But he had 
gone too far to recede with safety. The em]peror, indeed, 
was capable of forgiving, and even forgettinff; but the 
deepest resentment rankl^ in the mind of Noor Jehan, who 
toon began to demand the life of Mohabet, though the for- 
mer had sufficient sense of justice to repel her proposal 
with indignation. She then proceeded to form plots for 
effecting her object by treachery. The emperor, on learn- 
ing these designs, gave information to the mtended victim, 
at the same time owning his inability to afford the protec- 
tion to which the other had so just a claim. . It was evi- 
dent, therefore, that no choice was left him but to fly ; and 
the man who had so lately been the real master of this great 
empire became a solitary fugitive, after abandoning all his 
property. Noor Jehan immediately seized it, and in his 
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■btenoe obUmed «ii entire sway over the mind of the weak 
•taiperor. Mohabet was dedai^ a rebel, a price set upon 
hi» head, and m dili^nt search ordered to be made for nim 
tbrongh all the provinces. 

Asiph, the reigning mhuster, disapproved of his sister's 
violence, and of the -questionable measures into which she 
urged the emperor, but knew not how to resist. One even- 
ing, after darii, he was informed that a man in a mean dress 
besought an audience. With wonder and sympathy, he 
saw before him the chief who had so lately been tbe ruler 
of India. They withdrew into a secret cabinet ; and Asiph 
having acknowledged his sister's intemperance and the 
miserable weakness of Jehangire, Mohabet urged that the 
only chance for having the empire governed with a fiim 
hand would be obtained by raising to the throne Shah Je- 
han, ihe same man of whom he himself had so long been 
the persevering and successful enemy. Asiph Khan, after 
some consideration, concurred in his views, and a commu' 
nicatton with the prince was immediately opened ; but sev> 
eral circumstances suspended the eitecution of th6 project, 
till it was rendered unnecessary by the illness of the empe- 
ror. An asthmatic complaint under which he laboured 
being severely aggravated by a residence in the cold climate 
of Cashmere, he expired on the 9th November, 1627, leav- 
inff behind hhn a very doubtful reputation. 

Jehangire left only two sons, Shah Jehan and Shariar, 
to the latter of whom he had bequeathed the throne ; but 
Mohabet and As^ph Khan took immediate steps for the ele- 
vation of the former, and before that prince could arrive 
from the Deocan, his brother was defeated^ taken prisoner, 
and deprived of sight The new emperor, on reaching the 
capital, immediately adopted the most dreadful expedients 
to secure himself against a rival. He caused, not only his 
brother, but all his nephews who yrete alive, to be put to 
death ; and there remained not a drbp of the blood of Timur 
except what flowed in his own and his children's veins. 
This horrible tragedy has been palliated as founded on ori- 
Mital precedent ; yet, though in these courts fraternal enmi^ 
ties have usually been fatm, India had aftbrded no instancy 
of such a fearful and sweeping proscription. Nor could 
Jehan fail to foresee that the guilty example was likely to 
be followed, if not against himself, as it actually was in 
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•em« degree, at least a^^it those in whose wel&re he was 
deeply intorested. 

He did not even escape the danger of an immediate com- 
petitor for the empire. Lodi, an omrah of distinguished 
spirit and valour, and who boasted acescent from the Patan 
emperors of India, had been employed as commander of the 
army in the Deecan. In this capacity he was opposed to 
Shah Jehan ; and having when the throne became vacant 
attached himself to Shariar, obstructed and even insulted 
the new sovereign on his way to Agra. The prince sent 
an army against him, but with liberal offers in case of sub- 
mission. Lodi laid down his arms, and was appointed to 
the government of Malwa, whence, on a mandate from the 
imperial court, he repaired to the capital. At the royal au- 
dience, however, he was received with such marked .disre- 
spect as showed that some hostile purpose was meditated, 
Azmut, his son, even drew his sword ; a tumult ensued ; 
and Lodi hastened to his own house, which was capable of 
some defence, whew he shut himself up with three nundred 
followers. Thus enclosed, however, in the midst of ene- 
mies, his situation seemed desperate, and he was agitated 
with the most perplexing emotions. Suddenly a scream 
was heard from the apartment of the females ; he rushed 
in, and iaw them weltering in their blood. In the prospect 
of captivity and dishonour, with that desperate fidelity not 
unfrequently displayed by Hindoo females, they had plunged 
a sword • info their own breasts. The mind of Lodi was 
woriied up almost to phrensy. He rushed on horseback 
with his two sons, caused his men to follow him sounding 
trumpets, while he himself called aloud, " I Will awaken the 
tyrant with the sound of my departure, but he shall tremble 
at my return.'* A hot pursuit was immediately commenced ; 
yet he would have distanced his pursuers had not the stream 
of the Chumbul, then flowing rapidly and swollen by heavy 
rains4 arrested his progress. Overtaken by a greatly supe- 
rior force, he was obligied to plunge into the stream, and 
reached the opposite iAiore,but not veithout losing the mater 
number of .Ms followers, among whom was Azmut, his fa> 
vourite son. He pushed onward, however, to the Deccan, 
where he openly raised the standard of rebellion, and, be- 
sides collecting his own adherents, engaged the Kings of 
Oolconda and Visiapour to enter into a league against the 
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Mogul, by whose OTerwhelming power they had kmg been 
oppressed. Shah Jehan was so deeply alarmed that he has- 
tened to the theatre of war ; but not being disposed to take 
tSie field in person^ yet afraid to intrust Uie sole coinmand 
to any single chie^ h^««ent detached corps, under Eradnt 
Khan and other generals, to attack the confederates at di^ 
ferent points. Lodi, being nominated generalissimo, con- 
ducted his operations with such valour and skiU that he 
baffled all the efforts of the invader. Shah Jehan, sreatly 
mortified, at length committed .the entire conduct of the war 
to Asiph Khan, who brought to it talents and a reputation 
of the first order. His very name struck the confederates 
with such terror that they immediately retreated. Lodi, 
with only the troops personally attached to himself, deCer 
mined to try the fortune of battle ; but it proved adverse. 
The King of Oolconda instantly began to treat with the em- 
peror ; and Lodi, well aware that the first article would be 
the dcjiveiy of hii own person, lost no time in withdrawing 
from his territory. 6hah Jehan endeavovred to shut against 
him all the passes leading into Hindostan ; yet the fugitive 
chief evaded all his precautions, and, with a chosen band who 
remained faithful in every extremity, found his way into the 
high country of Malwa. The emperor immediately directed 
Abdallah, one of his officers, to pursue him with ten thou- 
sand horse. Lodi, weakened by the attacks which he en- 
countered in his march, at length found this powerful body 
pressing close behind ; while Mohammed Az^ his eldest 
sen, had fallen in endeavouring to cover his retreat. His 
troop was reduced to thirty, so closely hemmed in as to ex- 
elude «U hope. Seeing a strong detachment of the enemy 
advance, he called together these faithful followers, and, 
after expressing the warmest gratitude. for their adherence 
to him amid so many calamities, begged as a last favour that 
they would no longer cling to a cause devoted to ruin, but 
each seek his own safety. They burst into tears, and de- 
clared their determination to share his fate to the last Lodi 
silently ffave the signal to follow, and spurred his horse 
against the enemy. A ball pierced his breast, and his thirty 
gallant companions fell around him. Shah Jehan received 
the tidings with unbounded exultation, not tempered with 
the generous sympathy which was due to the valour and 
misfortunes of his fallen rivaL 
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The emperoTy thus secured in the possession of the seep> 
tra, added another to the list of princes who, after seizin|; 
it bj crimes and violence, wielded it with firmness and jus- 
tice. The sternness of his temper was now employed in 
overawing the hanghty viceroys, and guarding the people 
against oppression. He derived, doubtless, much aid from 
the wise counsels of Asiph Khan and Mohabet, whom, amid 
some paroi^sms of jealousy, he continued to employ. Some- 
times thebr intercession softened the extreme rigour of his 
juAtice, particularly in the case of the Rajah of Bundelcund, 
whom he had ordered for execution. When Mohabet 
pleaded for the life of the guilty chiei^ the monarch not onfy 
granted it, but restored him to his full dignity. At one 
time, though wholly indifferent to the Monammedan re- 
ligion, he was so provoked by the manifold absurdities of 
the Hindoo worship that he began to make it an object of 
jiersecution ; but, seeing the eagerness "with which the 
fteople clung to their proscribed ntual, he became sensible 
«f his error, and resumed the ^stem of toleration which his 
<fomily hadA»een accustomed to extend to both creeds. 

Had there been a theatre open for foreign conquests, 
Shah Jehan would pobably have been ambitious of that 
glory; but the empire was now so extensive, and all its 
enemies at so great a distanee, that such projects must have 
been carried on under many disadvantages. He led armies, 
however, into the Deccan, and reduced its princes to a still 
humbler state of vassalage than before. He also sent expt- 
dtCions against Candahar and Balkh, on the western and 
north-western frontiers ; but the war was waged with difil- 
ctttty in those remote and mountainous regions ; while the 
vigorous rule of th^ Persian princes Abbas and Sefi rendered 
it impossible to make any permanent impression in that' 
quarter. .On the east, indeed, he added to the empire the 
rude province ef Assam,-— ft precarious acquisitbn of no 
wtm great value. 

To this prince India is indebted for the most splendid and 
elegant monu|neiits of architecture vrith which it is any- 
where adorned. ' At New Delhi, which he made his resi- 
dence, and called from himself Shah Jehanpoor, he erected 
• palace of red graHtte, considered by Bishop Hdwr as one 
•fthe noUeflt he ever caw, and far superior to the Kremlin 
T2 
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at Moicow. The gateway, in particular, ia finely om&> 
mented. The Jumma Masjeed, too, in the same city, is ^ 
magnificent mosque, not excelled by any othex in Inditu 
But all his erections were surpassed by the mausoleum 
called the Taj Mahal, raised at Agra in honour of Noor 



Jehan, his favourite queen. It is bmlt of white marble, iii. 
laid with precious stones, and forms a quadrangle of 190 
yards, with a lofty dome 70 feet in diameter rising from the 
centre. It stands on an elevated terrace, surrounded by a 
highlyHJultivated garden. The construction is said to hav^ 
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eost 750,000/., and the Taj Mahal is gener^y considered 
tiie finest edifice in the empire. 

This reiffn flowed on for more than twenty years in the 
most smooth and prosperous tenor. The eitiperor lost his 
valuable ministers Asiph and Mohabet ; but he was thereby 
only induced to apply more closely to public business, whicn 
he continued to administer to the entire satisfaction of the 
nation. His ielicity seemed crowned by possessing four 
eons, whose accomplishments, and even virtues, fitted them 
to adorn the Uirone of the greatest of empires arid to be the 
idols of the people. The most perfect cordiaHty reigned 
between them and their father ; he placed them in conspicu- 
ous situations, which they filled both honourably and ably. 
But as they grew to manhood, it was impossible to prevent 
mutual jealoiwies from arising. Each began to contemplate, 
ih the event of his parent's death, a struggle for the vacant 
empire ; eaeh anticipated on that occurrence either a throne' 
or a grave. Dara, the favourite of the aged monarch, was 
kept near his person, and for him the succession was des- 
tined. He was, perhaps, the most amiable of the family, 
shunning the licentious indulgences incident to a court, and 
employing his leisure in the cultivation of letters ; but in 
action he was hasty and impetuous. Sujah, voluptuous, 
yet mild and also brave, held the government of Bengal. 
Morad, n^agnificent, proud, daring, delighting ini war and 
danger, commanded in Guzerat. There was yet a fourth, 
of a- character very different from that of his brothers, or 
firom what is usually found in the bosom of royalty. Au- 
rengzebe inaintained a grave and reserved deporUnent, re- 
jecting pleasure, and devoting himself to business and pub- 
lic afTairs with an intensity like that of one who was to raise 
himself from a low condition by his own exertions. Another 
feature gave a peculiar stamp to his character and destiny. 
The princes of the house of Akbar had scarcely made evm 
a profession of the Mohammedaa faith, though it was zeal- 
ously maintained by their armies and great lords. They 
seem to' have viewed religion itself with a careless indiffer- 
ence, chiefly as a subject of philosophical speculation, and 
studiously avoided making it any ground of distinction 
among the variou9 classes of their subjects. Aurengzebe, 
on the contrary, had adopted the Mo^em creed in alT its 
ligottr ; he conformed ftnctly to its ODs^rvanees, and pro- 
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feMed hiiBself more unMdoaB of the ohancter of a saint 
and fakir than of a prince. He thereby made himself odious 
to the Indian population; but the Moslem chieiis who 
-wielded the miUtanrpower, hailed the appearance of a prince 
that had renounc^ the scandalous indifference of his aoces- 
tan, and identified himself with them upon this import* 
ant subject. Having commanded also for a long time the 
troops in the Deccan, the mun theatre of war, Anrengzebe 
was at the head of a better disciplined army, and hful ac- 
quired more military skill, than an^ of his brothers. 

This s^ate of things, however pamfiil and tiarminff, might 
have been of long duration, had not a sudden and severe 
illness seized the emperor. He continued insensible during 
several days, and no hopes were entertaiued of his recovery. 
Dara, by his direction, immediately assumed the govem- 
.ment, and administered it as if he were already emperoR 
In particular, he showed a suspicious and very jealous feel- 
ing towards his brothers, prohibiting all communication 
with them, seizing their papers, and sending into exile all 
the omrahs attached -to their interest. Thus he predpi- 
tated, and in some measure justified, the hostile measures 
to whioh they were of themselves, but too much disposed. 
Notwithstanding every precaution, they obtained the intel- 
ligence of their fother's illness, and were even led to suspect 
Chat he was already dead. They immediately entered upon 
a line of conduct professedly prompted, not by ambition, but 
by regard for their personal safbty. . Sujah, in Bengal, first 
put his troops in motion ; and soon after Morad, in Ouie- 
rat, communicated to Aurengzefoe the recent events, inviting 
him to unite in counteracting the obvious designs of Dara ; 
in which views that ambitious prince readily concurred. 

Meantime, Shah Jehan, beyond all expectation, obtained 
a complete recovery ; and Dara, in the most dutiful man- 
ner, resinied back into his father's hands the reins of em- 
pire. This inteUigenee was instantly conveyed to Sujah, 
and a hope expressed that the measures whidi he had taken 
solely in anticipation of the emperor's death would be di** 
continued. But he had gone too far ; the flame of ambitioM 
was kindled in his breast ; he affected disbelief of the stata* 
mept, and even treated as forgeries the letters which the 
sovereign wrote to him with his own hand. Being met, 
Iwweveiv mi the banks of the Ganfes by SoGdiAa, the MS 
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of Dara, a young prinee of distinguished talenti, he was to- 
tally defeated, and obliged to shut himself up in the fortress 
of Monghir, where he was closely invested. Meanwhile, 
the expedition from the south assumed a more formidable 
character. 

Aurengzebe lost no time in obeying the invitation of his 
brother, and hastened to join him with all the forces he 
was able to collJDct. But, conscious that he viewed Morad 
also as a rival, and was likely to excite in his mind a simi- 
lar feeling, he used every nUsO and fluttering expression 
which eoukl inspire with confidence that naturally open and 
unsuspicious pnnce. He professed to consider bun as alone 
fitted for the thnme of Hindostan, and called to it by the 
desire of the people ; as one to whose elevation it would be 
his pride to c(mtribute, though his own wish was only to 
find some tranquil retirement where he mi^t devote the 
rest of his days to religions contemplation. Perhaps thero 
was not another individual in Hindostan, knowing the par- 
ties, who could have been deceived by such language ; but 
fo great was the vtmiy and credulity of Mon3, that Au- 
vengcebe knew he might confidently use it. The two 
princes, with their armies, met on the banks of the Ner- 
iMidda,. crossed that river, and totally defeated Jeaswint 
8ingh, the Rajooot chie^ who, in the service of the empe- 
ror, commandea a numerous body of cavalry. 

Shah Jehan learned these events with the deepest dis- 
may. He saw the formidable character of the TebeUion, and 
dreiaded that, whatever the issue might be, he himself could 
scarcely fail to be crushed. He therefore bent all his power 
to support Dara, and even expressed a strong wish to take 
the fiietd along with him, though he was unfortunately per- 
suaded to give up his intention. Orders were sent to Soli- 
mlUn to grant favourable terms to Suiah, and to hasten 
against the more dangerous enemy ; and Dara was strongly 
advised to await his arrival with a large reinforcement. 
That prince accordingly placed his army, consisting of 
100,000 horse, in a strong position along Uie banks of the 
Chumbul, commanding the approach to Agra, and covered 
his camp with a powerful line of intrenchments. When 
the eonrederate princes advanced, and saw the imperial 
force thus posted, they felt eonskleiable embarrassment. 
Morad, with characteristic ardour, proposed to attempt 
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forcing ihA line« ; but this undertaking appeared too haz- 
ardous to the cautious prudence of Aurengzebe. Having 
obtained information of a pass through the mountains by 
which the enemy's position might be turned, and leaving 
only the appearance of a camp to deceive his adversary^ he 
effected his object, and instantly marched upon Agra. 
Dara had then only the alternative of abandoning that capi- 
tal or of giving battle, and his ardent spirit impelled hun 
instantly to prefer the latter. This engagement, which de- 
cided the fate of the Mogul empire, is related by historians 
in a manner very cobfus^, and seemingly much tinged with 
oriental exaggeration. It is asserted, that afler various 
changes of fortune on either side, the whole of both armies 
fled from the field, leaving only a thousand horse under 
Dara, and a hundred under Aurengzebe ; and that when 
the invader had eiven up all hopes, a retrograde movement 
by his enemy's elephant, and the circumstance of that com- 
mander being induced to dismount, struck dismay into his 
troops, and caused his total defeat. The following may» 
perhaps, be considered as the real events which marked tins 
miportant scene : — The two principal divisions were com- 
manded by Morad and Aurengzebe ; and the former, op- 
posed to Dara, was attacked with such impetuosity, that, 
notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions, his line was 
broken, he himself wounded^ and his life in danger. Au^* 
rengzebe, meantime, after a very obstinate contest, com- 
pletely defeated and put to flight the force to which he was 
directly opposed ; then, wheeling round, came to the aid of 
the other wing, restored the battle, and gained a complete 
victory. 

The confederate armies advanced upon Agra, where Mo- 
rad being, most conveniently for Aurengzebe, confined with 
his wounds, the entire command devolved upon himself. 
His first care was to send an emissary to corrupt the troops 
of Solim^ in which he easily succeeded, or rather they 
corrupted themselves by following the usual Asiatic system 
of going over to the prosperous party. His next anxiety 
was to obtain possession of his father's person. This was 
a measure both delicate and difticult, for the fortified palace 
in which Shah Jehan resided was capable of withstanding 
a long siege ; which, pressed by a son against his parent, a 
Monarch so popular and highly respected^ would have placed 
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him in a very odious position. It was most desirable, there- 
fore, to effect his purpose by stratagem ; but he had to deal 
with one versant in all the wiles of policy and in all the 
forms of human deceit. Determining, however, to make the 
trial, he sent a messenger to the emperor, expressing deep 
regret at the situation in which he was placed, assuring him 
that he still retained entire the alSection of a son and the 
loyalty of a subject. Shah Jehan gave very slender credit 
to these professions, yet he resolved to temporize, and sent 
his favourite daughter Jehanu'a to visit her brothers, and 
endeavour to ascertain bow affairs really stood. She went 
first to Morad, who, knowing her to be entirely devoted to 
the interests of Dara, received her with Very slender cour- 
tesy. TC* he o^ended princess entered her palanquin,- and 
was hastening oi;t df the camp, when she met Aurengzebe, 
who saluted her with th^ utmost kindness and respect, com- 
plained of her having held so little communication with him, 
and prevailed, upon her to enter his tent. He there pro- 
fessed the deejpest remorse for the conduct into which he 
had been hurried, and his anxiety by any" means to make 
reparation. He even expressed a willingness to espouse 
the cause of Dara, were it not that it already appeared quite 
desperate.' Jehanara was thus induced to lay open all the 
resources of that prince, and to name the chiefs who re- 
mained still attached to him, disclosing to her brother many 
most important state secrets, of which he afterward fully 
availed himself. He then declared himself to be entirely 
satisfied, promising to second all her views, and that in two 
days the emperor would see at his feet hb repentant son. 

Jehanara nastened to her father with this joyful intelli- 
gence. - Bat the monarch did not place full reliance on these 
professions ; yet, believing that Aurengzebe really intended 
to pay him a visit, he determined to aVail himself of the op- 
portunity to seize and secure his person. He was not aware 
that he was jplaying (he game of treachery with one who 
possessed skiH superior to his own. Aurengzebe sent an 
numble message, representing that the guilty are always 
timid ; that bemg scaieely able to conceive how ciltaies such 
as his could be forgiven, he could in no way be reassured, 
unless his son Mohammed were allowed previously, with a 
small guard, to enter the palace. Shah Jehan was so bent 
<m bis object, and so ctxivinced of Aurengzebe's sincerity. 
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that he hesitated not to agree to this strange proposal. Mo- 
hammed entered, who, after being cordially received, sta- 
tioned his party in a convenient situation. His eager eye 
•oon discovered a large body of troops occupying a verj 
suspicious position. He went to the emperor, and stated 
the apprehension to which thjs circumstance could not fail 
to give rise, observing, that unless these men were removed 
he must immediately inform his father, who would then 
probably renounce his intended visit. Shah Jehan, still 
credulous, and determined to make every sacrifice rather 
than fail in his object, consented that these troops should 
quit the palace ; thus rendering Mohammed and nis party 
its real masters. Then, indeed, it was atinounced that Au- 
rengzebe had mounted his horse, and was approaching with 
his retinue, The emperor seated himself on his throne in 
the highest exultation, expecting to see the complete accom- 

Elishment of his schemes and hopes. He soon learned, 
owever, that Aurengzebe, instead of entering the presence, 
had proceeded to pay his devotions at the tomb of Akbar. 
The monarch, considering this as a -decided slight to himseli^ 
indi^antly asked Mohammed, " What means Aurengzebe by 
this behaviour V* The other answeredf " My father never in- 
tended to visit the emperor." — " Then why are you here 1" — 
" To take charge of the citadel." Shah Jehan saw at once 
the abyss into which he ht^ plunged himself, and burst into a 
torrent of fruitless invective and self-reproach, which induced 
his grandson to withdraw. On sober reflection, the empe- 
ror sent apain for him, and, painting the miseries of his 
own condition, iirg^d the most pressing entreaties that the 
prince would grant him his liberty, promising in reward 
even the empire of India, which his iiifluence with the army 
and people would be sufficient to secure. Mohammed ap- 
peared to hesitate for a moment, but then, hastening out of 
the apartment, turned a deaf ear to every subsequent solici- 
tation, . • 

Aurengzebe had now only Morad to dispose of, and from 
that quarter he had not much to apprehend. This prince, 
having recovered of his wounds, had Repaired to Agra, and 
resumed the command of the army. His broker received 
him with the warmest congratulations, saluted him empe- 
ror, and declared all Iiis wishes to be now fulfilled, since he 
had succeeded in raising so deserving a prince to the throne 
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nf his ancestcMni. For himself he wished only to perfimn 
the pilgrima^ to Mecca, on which he was intent, as the 
commencement of a life to be entirely devoted to religion. 
Morad, after some affected opposition, gave his consent, 
thinking himself too happy that his relative should thtis vol- 
untarily remove himself. This farce having been success- 
fully acted, the ruin of Moiad was secretly prepared ; and 
the design soon became so obvioas, that even his credulous 
spirit could no longer be deceived. His friends assured him 
toat the preparations for the visit to Mecca were sufficient 
to secure the empire of India ; that by address and largesses 
Aurengzebe was gaining the affections of the soldiery ; and, 
in short, that no time was to be lost in securing his own 
safety. Morad, at last undeceived, determined to employ 
against his brother his own weapons of treachery. He in- 
tited him to a splendid banquet, where every thiag was pre- 
pared for his death ; but the penetrating eye of Aurengzebe 
disceming somethinff suspicious, he pretended a sudden ill- 
ness, and hastily withdrew, without exciting any suspicion 
of the motive. On the contrary, Morad soon afier accepted 
his invitation to an entertainment, in which the finest mu- 
sicians and the most beautiful damsels that India could 
afford had been studiouslv assembled. The host, laying 
aside his austerity, invited to gayety and indulgence this 
▼oluptuous prince, who yielded to the seduction, and, afUt 
revelling in luxury, fell asleep in the tenL He then senl 
in a number of his devoted partisans, who proceeded to bind 
their victim. The prince awoke, made violent efforts to 
•xtricate himself, calling for his sword, which had been 
taken away ; when his brother, lifting a curtain, exclaimed^ 
** He has no choice but death or submission ; despatch him 
if he resists." Morad, after venting loud reproaches, yielded 
to his fate, and was immediateiy conveyed a prisoner to 
Agra. 

Aurengzebe, having thus overcome every obstacle, coi^ 
sidered it now time to " exalt the imperial umbrella over 
Ids head.'' He felt, however, considerable difficulty in 
taking a step so inconsistent with all his professions, and 
especudly with that of his being entirely devoted to religious 
retirement and abstraction. It was contrived that his friends 
should come forward to urge upon him the important duty 
of sacrifidng his ease and pious resolutions for the public 

Vol. I.—U 
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good, and of submiUing to this painiul necessity. In Jtie 
tune he allowed himself to be persuaded, though he adhered, 
so far to his former character as to suppress all the pomp 
with which the ceremony of coronation was usually attended; 
But tfab shouts of the people reached the ears of the captive 
monarch, who felt assured that something iatal to hixnself 
had been determined. He asked Jehanara to go and in> 
quire ; yet immediately recalled her, lest she should see the 
head of Dara exposed to public view. She, however,- soon 
learned and communioated to him the real feet. The un- 
fortunate monarch rose, walked through the room in silence, 
then fixing his eyes on the figure of a crown suspended 
over his head, said, '* Take away that bauble ; yet stay, this 
would be owning the right of Aurengzebe." After stand- 
ing long involved in thought, he said, '* The new emperor, 
Jehanara, has prematurely mounted the throne. He should 
have added the mujrder of a father to the other crimes which 
have raised him so high." It was now announced that 
Mohammed wished to be admitted, that he might state the 
reasons which had induced the victor to accept the crown ; 
but the degraded monarch indignantly replied, " Fathers 
have been deposed by their sons ; but it was reserved for 
Aurengzebe to insult the misfortunes of a parent. What 
motives but his ambition has the rebel for ^tssuming the em- 
pire 1 To listen to his excuses would be to acknowledge 
the justice of his conduct." 

Aurengzebe, spaarting under remorse and regret for the 
step to which his bold ambition had irresistibly impelled 
him, and who had, indeed, very little to say in lus own de- 
fence, did not press Uie unwelcome explanation. He had 
now reached the summit of his wishes, and even deceived 
or vanquished one of the ablest monarchs of the East. He 
did not, therefore, piish his triumph any ferther, and main- 
tained his father duhng the rest of his life, in strict confine- 
ment, indeed, bat honotured and respected; 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Aurengzebe^-Dedine of the Mogul Dynasty, 

Anrenfzebe opposed by hia BroUiera Para and Siyah— Defeat of Sqjah 
—Capture and Death of Dara— Defection of the Prince Mobanuned, 
who ia oblixed to surrender— Dehth of Sojah— Aurengeebe's Treat- 
ment of Shah Jehan— His Administration— Defects oTMoful Govern* 
ment— Anecdotes f^imished by Beroier— Danger of Persian War- 
Fakir Insurrection— Disturbance in Cabul— Conquest of the Deccan 
—Rise of the Mahratta Power— Exploits of Sevajee— His Death and 
Character— Samb^jee's Reign and Death— Character of the Mahratta 
Armies— Bigotry of Aurengzebe— His Death and Character— Shah 
Allum— The Seiks— Their Progress checked— Character and Death 
of Shah Allum^Contests for tbe Empire— The Syeds— Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and Saadm Khan— Invasion by Nadir Shah— Sack of Delhi— Distnusted 
State of the Empire— Invasion by the Afghans— Contest between them 
and the Mahrattas— Battle of Pauoipat— The Mogul Dynasty reduced 
to entire Insignificance. 

AuRBNozBBS was Seated on the throne of India, but his 
position could not be considered secure while his brothers 
Dara and Sujah lived and were at the head of powerful 
armies. The former, from his brilliant qualities, and his 
desi^ation to the empire by Shah Jehan, inspired the 
greatest apprehension ; and against him the first efforts of 
the new sovereign were directed. Having withdrawn into 
Lahore, Dara had collected an army more numerous than 
that of his adversary, but composed chiefly of new levies, 
whom he was afraid to brinff into the field against his 
brother's veteran forces. He therefore retreated beyond the 
Indus ; but retreat in these circmnstances, and with such 
troops, was not less disastrous than actual defeat. His 
force gradually melted away, and he arrived at Tatta with 
onlv a small band of faithful adherents. 

it would now have been the policy of Aurengzebe to pu^ 
sue t)ara without intermission till he had completed his de- 
struction; but he was necessarily checked by the intelli- 
^nce that his brother Sujah with a large force was advanc- 
ing from Bengal. He found this rival very strongly pogt4>d 
Deax AUahab^ ; but, trusting to the valour and hardihood 
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of hit own troops, he resoked to attack him. Early in the 
day, however, the Rajpoot bands, who had accompanied 
him only through compulsion, fled from the field, and even 
began to assail his rear; so that the Mogul troops, left 
alone, were soon very hard pressed. The elephant on 
which Aurengzebe rode received a severe shock, and fell on 
its knees ; whereupon the emperor drew one foot out of the 
stirrup, preparing to alight ; but as in an Indian battle the 
presence of the monarch on his war-elephant is the rallyintr 
point round which the army fights, Jumla, the vizier, called 
out, *' You are descending from your throne." The prince 
felt the truth and imporUncc of the advice, resumed his 
seat, and even caused the feet of the animal to be chained 
to the spot. Thus, cased indeed in strong armour, he re- 
mained exposed to the darts and arrows of the enemy. His 
men, encouraged by the gallant example of their chief, ral- 
lied, and, makmg the most desperate efibrts, caused their 
raponents to give way. Sujah, finding his elephant dis- 
abled, committed the error which his rival had avoided, and 
mounted a horse. The view of the royal elephant moving 
into the rear without a rider spread general dismay, which 
ended in a total rout ; and the prince found present safety 
only by throwing himself into the strong fortress of Mon« 
l^r. 

Aurengsebe was again obliged to aUow some respite to a 
vanquished adversary ; for Dara, after reaching Tatta, re* 
crossed the Indus, and proceeded through the Great Desert 
into the province of CKizerat. There he prevailed upon the 
governor, whose daughter had been married to Morad, to 
espouse his cause ; and having raised a considerable army, 
be advanced into Rajpootana, and in the neighbourhood of 
Ajmere, its capital, intrenched himself in a position of extra- 
ordinary strength. Aurengzebe, on hastening thither, saw 
with dismay the commanding ground on which his brother 
had encamped. He endeavoured, by presenting his army 
in order of battle, and even by studied insults, to provoke 
the proud Dara to come forth and fight ; but the prince had 
the prudence to decline these challenges. The emperor, 
however, always fertile in stratagem, devised a new scheme. 
Having in his camp the two chiefs who had been mainly 
instrumental in gfuning over the army of Dara's son Soli- 
mftn, he caused Uiem to write a letter to the f<Mrmer, assur- 
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big htm that they had been induced only by imperious cir- 
dmistances to forsake his cause, which they were anx- 
ious again to embrace; and that if he would leave open a 
certain gate at a particular hour, they, with all their follow- 
ers, wo^d enter, and place themselves under his command. 
In vain did the oldest and most prudent counsellors warn 
Bara of the danger to which this step would expose him, 
and of the wiles of Aurengzebe. Rash, credulous, and in- 
accessible to advice, he allowed himself to be dazzled by the 
prospect of an accession to his force which would have 
eiven him a complete superiority. The gate was opened at 
the appointed time, the chiefs rushed in, and were soon fol- 
lowed by the whole im^rial army. Dara, too late unde- 
ceived, attempted still a gallant though vain resistance, 
being totally routed, and obliged to fly with a very small 
remnant of his troops. He bent his way to the capital of 
Guzerat, hoping there to find an asylum ; but the governor 
vefused him admittance. A band of Mahrattas, his sole re- 
maining troops, seeing his fortunes lost, took the opportu- 
nity to plunder the camp, leaving nothing except what was 
concealed in the tents of the women. Dara was then com- 
pelled to undertake without any preparation a march across 
the desert, in » plight still more miserable than that in 
which the same disastrous journey had been performed by 
his ancestor Humaioon. AJmid the horrors of fatigue and 
thirst, beneath a burning sun, a nmnber of his faithibl fol- 
lowers successively lay down and expired. At the head of 
a few survivors be reached Tatta, and might thence have 
pushed on into Persia, where he would probably have been 
well received ; but at this crisis Nadira Bana, his favourite 
wife, was at the point of death, and he' could not endure the 
thought of leaving this beloved object to expire amid stran- 
gers. He sought the hospitality of Jihon Khan, a neigh- 
bouring ruler ; but this was another of his rash acts. Jihon 
was a violent and bloody chief, who, after being twice con- 
demned to dtoth by Shah Jehan, had been pardoned at the 
prince's intercessitm. Dara had indeed the melancholy 
satisfaction of paying the last duties to his sultana ; but on 
attempting to depart, found himself surrounded by a body 
of troops, who delivered him to Khan Jehan, the imperiu 
general, then in close pursuit of him. The prhice, when he 
faw im iste meiiUblBf assumed a demeanour ef majestic , 
U2 
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Ibrtitude, and mtintfdneddunnif tbe whde joomey a i 
(tignity, soothing liis pief by yerses composed by hiais^f 
on bis own eventful history. He was led through Delhi 
miserably equipped and almost in rags. Bat Aurengzebc 
had miscalculated the efiect of this exhibition. The multi- 
tude, when they beheld their once noble and gallant ruler 
led to death under caicumstances so fearfully changed, and 
heah\e him his son, a spirited' and gracefiil boy, over whom 
so dark a fate impended, were seized with the deepest sym- 
pathy, and melted into tears, mingled with curses against 
the tyrant. Jihcoi, the betrayer, was killed oh his way 
home, while Delhi seemed on the eve of insurrection. The 
emperor felt that he must hasten to close tlK tragedy. A 
band of assassins was introduced in the night, beneath 
whose blows the unfortunate prince fell, after a desperate 
lesistance ; and, through the address of the monarch, the 
commotion in the capital quickly subsided. 

Aurengzebe had now only to dispose of Sujah, who, un- 
der favour of this diversion, had rallied his broken forces. 
But as little apprehension was felt in that quarter, it was 
thought enough to detach against him Prince Mohammed 
and Jumla the vizier. This expedition, however, received 
a striking interest from a very unexpected and moving inci- 
dent Mohammed had been early betrothed to a daughter 
of Sujah, for whom he had conceived a strong attachment ; 
and though in the late tuxmilt of events he had forgotten this 
youthful unpression, a letter which the princess in concert 
with her fadier now wrote to him led to a revival of all his 
tenderness. He determined to quit the army, and espouse 
the cause of his uncle. It does not seem improbable that 
he cherished some secret intention of imitating the example 
of Aurengzebe himself by fighting his way to the empire. 
Being highly elated with the part he performed in the late 
revolution, and the ofier made to him by his grandfather, 
he had often been heard to boast that it was he who placed 
the crown on his father^s head. He fondly flattered bun- 
self that the army would^follow his example, which, when 
^omUned with that of St^ah, wotdd oompoee a force so 
overwhelming as to defy aU resistance. He embarked on 
ge Ganges, as if upon a party of pleasure, and returned not. 
The troops, on discovering his mtention, were at first greatly 
, agitated; but the pnideoee and Tigoor of JumU pMserved 
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tkiir attachment to Aurennebe, and prevented any deaer- 
tion. Sujah received his illustrious relative with the high- 
est distinction, and, the nuptials having been celebrated 
with great pomp, he led out his army, and offered battle. 
Mohammed placed himself in the foremost line, and when 
he saw the flower of the opposing cayalry bear down upon 
him, vainly imagined that they came to join his standard. 
But their fierce onset soon undeceived him. Both he and 
Sujah behaved with the greatest valour, though the effemi* 
Hate troops of Bengal could not withstand the veteran foices 
led by Jumla, who gained a complete victory. Moham- 
med's situation was now deeply distressing, and the arts of 
his hiher rendered it desperate. Aurengzebe vnrote a let- 
ter, addressed to him as if in answer to one from himself 
treating of a plan for deserting the cause of his father-in- 
law. It was so arranged that this letter fell into the hands 
of Sujah, who thereupon conceived suspicions which the 
most solemn protestations of Mohammed could not remove. 
No violence was indeed offered to him, but he was informed 
that he and hn wife must depart from Bengal. All India 
being now under the sway of the relentless Aurengzebe, the 
prince had no resource but to throw himself upon the mercy 
of one who never trusted those that had once deceived him* 
Mohammed was iounediately arrested, and sent to the stronff 
fortress of Gwalior, where he pined away the remainder o? 
his life, which tenuinated in seven years. Sujah fled into 
Arracan, where, betrayed by the rajali, he and all his family 
perished. Solim^n, the son of Dara, was taken prisoner 
among the Himmaleh mountains, where he had sought 
refuge ; and thus Aurengzebe was left without a rival. 

Shah Jehan survived tor eight years the loss of epapire ; 
and it may be nientioned, to the credit of his ambitious son, 
and as some palliation of his crimes, that he treated the 
captive sovereign with the utmost respect, and even deli* 
cacy, compatible with the condition o( being dethroned and 
immured. He even tolerated the violent saUies of pride and 
indignation to which his unfortunate parent gave vent« 
Aurengzebe sent to solicit the daughter of Dara in mam 
riage for his son Akbar, hoping by this connexion to 
strengthen his family interest with the nobles. Both Shah 
iehan and his daughter Jehanara received this proposal 
with the dMqpest resentment. The former retumea for an* 
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■wer, that the infidlencQ of the emperor was eqaal to hin 
ffdilt ; and the young princess herself kept a concealed 
dagger, declaring that she would rather die a hundred times 
than give her hand to the son of her father's murderer. All 
this was reported to Aurengzobe, who quietly desisted.^om 
his solicitation. At another time he made a request to his 
father for some of the imperial jewels, which were deemed 
necessary to adorn his throne. Shah Jehan replied that the 
hammers were ready to pound them into dust if he should 
ever attempt to enforce such a demand. The emperor ex- 
claimed, ** Let him keep his jewels ; nay, let him command 
all those of Aurengzebe." The old monarch was so much 
affected by this moderation that he sent a number of them, 
accompanied with a letter, in which he said, ^* Take these, 
which I am destined to use no more ; wear them with dig- 
nity, and by your own renown make some amends to your 
family for their misfortune^." Aurengzebe burst into tears, 
which appeared to be sincere. In short, by habitual respect 
and forbearance, and by even asking advice on oitical oc- 
casions, he succeeded, not indeed in reconciling the fallen 
monarch to his fate, but in reviving a certain measure of 
friendly intercourse. On receiving intelligence that his end 
was approaching, he did not ind^ venture into his pres- 
ence, but sent his son Shah AUum, who, however, arrived 
too late. The emperor then exhibited every mark of undis- 
sembled grief, and hastened to effect a reconciliation with 
his sister Jehanara, wtio had hitherto remained devotedly 
attached to her unfbrtunate father. 

Aurengzebe continued many years to occupy the throne 
of the Mogul dominion, which under him attained to its 
greatest extent and its highest glory. After he had added 
to it the kingdoms of the Deccan, it included nearly the 
whole~ peninsula of India, with the neighbouring regions of 
Cabul and Assam ; territories the population and wealth of 
which probably exceeded those of the Roman empire during 
its most flourishing period. The i^venues amounted to 
. 32,000,000/., which, lh<M}gh inferior to the immense income 
of some modem European states, was then probably unex- 
amjpled. His internal administration seems to have been 
decidedly superior to that of his immediate predecessor*. 
Amid the Somewhat ostentatious display and matchless 
spkndoor of his ocrart, his persMial conduct remained pars 
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and evmi aastere ; he neither allowed to himHe<f« nor per* 
mitted in his court, any speciea of disorder or lieentiousness. 
Early in the morning he was seated in the hall of justice, 
accessible to the meimest of his subjects, administering the 
law mth the strictest impartiality, redressing their wronffs, 
and even relieving their sufferings by his ^unty. India, 
therefore, under his long reign, apparently enjoyed all the 
happiness of which a country is susceptible in a state of 
subjection to the despotic power of a foreign prince. Indeed, 
were we to place implicit reliance in the Mohammedan his- , 
torians, and in the English vrriters who copy their narra- 
tives, we should imagine the period from the accession of 
Akbar to the death of AurMi^zebe to have been for India an 
B^e of gold, an era of felicity almost unparalleled in the 
history of mankind. It is not, indeed, to be denied, that 
during all this time the central regions enjoyed a consider- 
able measure of peace and prosperity ; fi>r the civil wars, 
though frequent and sometunes tragical, were usually de- 
cided in a single battle, ahd were not accompanied with ex« 
tensive desolation. On looking narrowly into the subject, 
however, we shall find reason to suspect that the picture is 
too flattering, and that the empire during all this period 
groaned under many of the evils incident to a violent and 
arbitrary rule. The very fact that at the time when Britain 
succeeded to this vast inheritance the dassof cultivator* 
were all sunk into such abject poverty that it was scarcely 
possible to discover by what tenure the land had been ori- 
ginally held, seems to invalidate the testimony of those his* 
torical eulogists. 

It was during the reign of Aurengzebe that Bemier, an 
intelligent and reflecting traveller, spent some ^ears in India, 
and applied himself with diligence to investigate the state 
of the Mogul ffovemment and empire. The descr^tion he 
gives is that of a country going to ruin rather than of one 
iourishing under a just and impartial government. He ob« 
serves, that supposing the sovereign inclined to enforce jus* 
tiee, he might, perhaps, succeed within his own immediate 
circle, in Delhi, Agra, and the dose vicinity of these capi- 
tals ; but in the provinces and remote districts the people 
have no adequate protection from the rapacity of the gov* 
emors, who rule with arbitrary power, and whom he charao* 
fanrixM«0**ineafit for ruining a workl." This was confiimed 
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hy tlie mMn gwrb and the anxiety to Msnme the senblance 
of porerty, whidi prevaUed even amon| thoee whom other 
circumstances proved to be possessed of exorbitant wealth. 
The people could appeal to no court of justice, no adminis- 
trators of the law, no independent tribunals. The monarch 
himself could call to his service no men endowed with hon- 
ourable principles, inspired with feelings of genuine loyalty, 
or identifying their glory with that of their prince. These 
fiinctionaries were generally " men of nothing, slaves, igno- 
rant and brutal, raised from the dust, and retaining always 
the quality and temper of beggars." The only object of 
those intrusted with any power was, to amass wealth dur- 
ing the short and precarious tcnure^of their possession, re- 
gardless if afterward the whole state should fell into ruin. 

Even as to the feelings of justice and regard to the rights 
of their subjects, which are said to have characterized this 
dynasty, Bemier mentions several particulars, which, agree- 
ing in a remarkable manner with those repoited by Hawkins 
and Roe, tend to throw great doubts upon the panegyrics 
of native writers. Anecdotes even of a somewhat familiar 
description may illustrate the tone of manners at this ori- 
ental court. A young man laid before Shah Jehan a com- 
plaint that his mother, a banian, was possessed of immense 
wealth, amounthig to two hundred thousand rupees, who 
yet, on account of alleged ill conduct, withheld from him 
any share. The emperor, tempted by hearing of so large a 
fortune, sent for the lady, and commanded her in open as- 
sembly to give to her son fifty thousand rupees, and to pay 
to himself a hundred thousand ; at the same time desiring 
her to withdraw. The woman, however, by loud clamour, 
again procured admittance, and coolly said, " May it please 
your majesty, my son has certainly some claim to the goods 
of his fether ; but I would gladly know what relati^ yoiar 
majesty bears to the merchant my deceased husband that 
you make yourself his heir 1" This idea appeared to Shah 
Jehan so droll, that he desired her to depart, and no exac- 
tion should be made. Such an incident may prove an ac- 
cessible temper and a degree of good-humour on the part 
of the sovereign, but gives a very low idea of the gen^til 
character of that justice which oriental writers are pleased 
to ascribe to him. 
. The other anecdote is i^ a still more odd desc^ption. 
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Theve was in Delhi a class of females called Keiieheny» who, 
though of somewhat doabtAil reputation, were not alto- 
gether abandoned, and were allowed to contribute to the 
amusement of this very gay court. A French physician 
named Bernard, then resident at Delhi, endeavoured to ob- 
tain a young damsel of this class as his mistress ; but her 
mother, probably from motives of prudence, opposed the 
connexion. The medical man, however, having gone in 
the evening to wait upon the Emperor Jehangire, and being 
about to receive a present in return for a cure which he had 
effected in the seraglio, pointed to the Kencheny, who hap- 
pened to be among the multitude paying her court to the 
piince, and besought, in place of any other gift, that she 
miffht be bestowed upon him. His majesty burst into a fit 
of umghter, and called out, « Lay her on his shoulders, and 
let him carry her away." — " So said, so done." The young 
lady was inunediately given up to him, and Bernard departed 
laden with this unlawful booty. 

Bemier was among the first to dispel the impression 
which prevailed in Europe of the mighty and unconquerable 
annies engaged in Mogul warfare. Even the numbers had 
been greatly exaggerated. The only efficient department 
was the cavalry, of which the portion ipmiediately attached 
to the monarch's residence did not exceed 36 or 40,000, not 
was it supposed that the whole under his command could 
much exceed 200,000. The infantry,- including the artil* 
lery stationed at the capital, might amount to 15,000. The 
innumerable hosts of foot-soldiers said to jcompos^ the Mogul 
army consisted chiefly of servants, victuallers, foragers, and 
others, who followed in its train, conveying tents, and sup* 
pljring provisions, cattle, and every thing wanted for the 
men and officers. This attendance was so numerous, that 
when the imperial army marched, all Delhi and Agra might 
be described as proceeding along with it ; and, indeed, these 
cities could be considered as little more than standing camps^ 
while the camps, on the other hand, with their steeets of 
tents and regular markets, might be viewed as moving 
cities. Still hiwer was Bemier*s estimate of the quality of 
tiiese troops. Often, it is true, they fought with great 
bravery ; but, being destitute of all discipline, they were fre- 
quently struck with panic, and then they bei^mae altogether 
incapable of command. He was persuaded that a force of 
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30 or 86,000 men, led by a Cond^ or a Tarenne, would 
easily trample all these barbanan armiea onder foot ; an 
anticipation amply fulfilled by avbiequent events in the 
annals of India. 

The foreign history of this reign was ehiefly distingoished 
by the danger which threatened the new sovereign of being 
inTohred in war with Abbas, the King of Persia, the most 
powerftil and warlike prince in Asia. Dow, from the Per- 
sian historians, represents this roptnre between these two 
mighty potentates to have arisen from the error of a secre- 
tary, who addressed a letter, <* From the Emperor of the 
World to the Master of Persia." On receiring the epistle 
thns addressed. Abbas, it is said, rejected all explanatkm 
and apology, and instantly prepared for war. Such a mis- 
take seems not yery probable, much less that a monarch so 
distinffaished for talent and poli<^, and now of mature age, 
should haye engaged in so formidable a contest on a ground 
so trivial. Possibly he mifht use it as a pretext ; and se»* 
ing the throne of India fflled by a pnnoe not yet firmlj 
•rated, and odious by the steps which had led to his eleT»« 
tion, might conceive the hope of making this important ad« 
dition to his dominions. Many ctrcnmstanoes conspired to 
&vour his expectati^s. Of the great onirahs at the court 
of Delhi a number were of Persian extraction ; many also 
of Patau or Afghan origin loolted back with regret to th* 
period when princes of their nation sat on tM impenml 
throne. Aurengzebe had room to suspect that Abbas wa< 
seeking te open a comnramcation with the Persian chiefs in 
his service, and was even attempting to seduce the vizier» 
who was of that descent. He felt himself in a very delicate 
situation ; for this body was so numerous and powerful* 
that to drive them into open hsetiitty might have rendered 
his position still more cnttcaL The vizier and the other 
nobles, however, strsnuously denied the charge ; and the 
whole affidr was amieabfy adjusted. The emperor, not- 
withstanding, eontinued to feel the utmost anxiety, till he 
was relieved by the intelligence that Abbas, in consequenee 
ijf a UMlscted illness, had expired in his camp on the fron- 
tier. Sefi, his grandson and suocessor, looking forward 
witii anxiety to the scenes of disorder which usually follow 
m vacancy in an eastern throne, felt no inclina^n to em- 
barrass himself fUrther by a foreign waf^ and readily con- 
duded a treaty. 
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We nittst not omit to mention a ridiculous incident by 
which Aurengzebe was exposed to great danger. An old 
female devotee called Bistamia, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Marwar, having by her bounty collected around her a num- 
ber of fakirs and other Hindoo sectaries, formed them at 
length into a sort of army, with which she defeated the 
rajah and some inferior officers. Having at length assem- 
bled a force amounting to 30,000, she marched upon the 
imperial city. Superstitious terror prepared the way for 
her victories ; for it was believed that she prepared a mess 
composed of the most horrid ingredients, which rendered 
her followers on the day of battle invisible, and consequently 
irresistible. Having made their way victoriously almost to 
the gates of Agra, they looked on themselves as masters of 
the empire, and proclaimed their leader Queen of India* 
Aurengzebe was seriously alarmed on finding even his own 
troops struck with awe, and that it would be vain to contend 
against such a host with mere human weapons ; but having 
by his Moslem zeal acquired a holy character in the eyes 
of his soldiers, he wrote sacred sentences on pieces of 
|Mtper, and caused them to be stuck on the points of spears, 
which he placed in front of the battalions, assuring his men 
that they would secure them against the necromantic influ* 
eaces of these singular adversaries. Their fears were thus 
dispelled, and the superiority of their arms soon enabled 
them completely to rout the fakir host, which was almost 
. entirely cut to pieces. 

The reiffn of this emperor was again disturbed by an in- 
•arrection m Cabul, where he soon reduced the open coun- 
try, though he wisely desisted from the attempt to deprive 
tlie inhabitants of their rude independence. But the grand 
object of his ambition was to effect the final subjugation of 
the Deccan kingdoms of Golconda and Bejapore, which, 
although their forces had indeed been broken by repeated 
victories gained by his predecessors,, and even by himself 
previous to his accession, sUll retained a considerable share 
of power. 

Various occurrences and dissensions prevented this ex* 
pedition from being carried into effect till the year 1686, the 
twenty-eighth of Aurengzebe, when the whole imperial force 
mardied by three directions into the Deccan. Operations 
wme begun by Shah AUam, the heix-appaient, who laid 
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•iege to Golconda. The king solicited peace on very ham- 
ble terms, which the invader granted, that he might turn 
his whole force against Bejapore. This nation made a 
more obstinate resistance ; but afterward^ the troops being 
induced by treachery to desert, the city was closely inrested, 
and at length compelled by famine to capitulate. Secunder 
Adil Shah, the last of a long line of powerful princes, be- 
came a captive in the hands of the emperor. The victor 
forthwith turned his srms to complete the -conquest of Gol- 
conda, when his son Shah Allum, by remonstrating against 
this breach of faith, incurred his resentment, and was 
thrown into prison. That city, after a siege of sev^i 
months, was taken by treachery ; its king, Abou Houssetn, 
after being treated with the utmost indignity, terminated in 
confinement another great and powerftd race of mmiarchs. 

But an event which influenced the whole reigi^ o( Au- 
rengzebe is still to be mentioned. This was the rise of the 
Mahratta power, whicht irom small beginnings, was one 
day to subvert the proud fi^buic of the Mogul empire, and 
even dispute with BritfUR the supremacy of Hmdostan. 
The north-western part of Peninsular India composes the 
territory of Maharashtra» which, according to Mr. Grant 
Duff, includes a surface of 102,000 square miles, and a 
population of about 6,000,000. It is traversed by brandws 
of the Ghauts and Vyndhia mountains, and comprises large 
portions of the provinces of Malwa, Gandeish, Aurunga- 
bad, and Bejapore. The whole bears 4l very diiferent aspect 
from the extensive plains of the Deocan and of Hindostan 
Proper. It is elevated, rug^fed, diversified with bleak tables 
lands, and broken by numerous streams and torrents. Bein^ 
throughout unfit for the action of heavy cavalry, in which 
the strength of the Mogul armies consisted, it could be re- 
duced only to very imperfect subjection. All the hills and 
fastnesses were occupied by petty chieftains, who paid a 
mere outward homage to the imperial throne or the kingdom 
of Bejapore. Amid the constant wars, however, of Ihe 
Mohammedan nations with One another, and the disputed 
successions uf the great empire, opportunities were afforded 
to a leader of daring and comprehenttve mind to erect them 
into a powerful and independent community. Such a per- 
son was Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta dynasty. 

This hero, though he began with slender resources, waa 
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bv no meuM of ignoble descent. His great-jBrrand&ther, 
Babjee Bohnslaj, was a son of the Rana of Oodipoor, whose 
bbod is considered the highest and purest in all Hindostan ; 
bat his mother was a woman of inferior caste ; and the 
stain thus incurred induced him to quit his native country^ 
and seek efnployment and distinction in other courts. Hav- 
ing risen to eminence in the Service of a rajah in the terri- 
tory of Candeish, he obtained a zemindaiy near Poonah, 
then only a village, but which the prosperity of his family 
raised afterward mto a great capital. His son Malogee ac- 
quired celebrity .under a Mahratta chief, whose daughter he 
obtained in marriage for his son Shahjee. This last, hav- 
ing quarrelled with his father-in-law, entered the anny of 
the King of Beji^wre, and was employed in Tanjore and the 
Gamatic. AVhile serving in this southern quarter, he left 
his son Sevajee at Poonah with his mother, under the tui- 
tion of Dadajee Konedeo, who seems to have bestowed very 
ffreat pains in training the future warrior. He initiated 
him, not indted in letters, which are despised by these 
raoontaineersy but in militaiy exescises, in national legends 
and poetry, and in a deep veneration for the Hindoo faith 
and observances. > At the age of seventeen Sevajee was 
impelled by his daring spirit to military enterprise ; he col- 
lected a band of Mawulees, natives of the neighbouring 
glens, and commenced that ambiguous profession of a war- 
rior and a robber which is pursued hy the half-civilized 
tribes of Asia. Heavy eom^aints were lodged with Dada- 
iee on account of these exfisHia of his pupil, against which 
he felt himself hound to make the most solemn rranon- 
itrances, though he is alleged to have secretly encouraged 
the youth to persevere in his pursuits, for which he saw 
him eminently qualified ; foreseeing, probably, in scnne de- 
gree, the ffreatness to which such an adventurous life would 
conduct hun. 

Sevajee accordingly followed his daring course ; and, ob- 
taining possession of the almost inaccessible castle of Toma, 
gave the first aiann to the King of Bejapore, whom, how- 
ever, he conciliated by the promise of an increased tribute. 
As he continued to seize or erect fort after fort, the king not 
only redoubled his remonstrances, but also appealed to Shah- 
jee, the father of the youth, whom he first threatened and 
ihta imprisOTied, disregarding ail his protestations that he 
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neither knew nor approTed of hii son's proceedinfi. Sg y i> * 
iee was distressed at the disaster in which he had inTohred 
his parent; yet,* very unwilling to efieet his release by m 
diange of system, he bethought himself of an applieatioD to 
Shah Jehan, whose vassal ne professed himself, and by 
whose powerful Intereession the oeliTeranoe of Shidijee was 
in fact obtained. When Aurengzebe came to make war 
against Bejapore, Serajee continued to represent himself 
as an ally of the Mogul ; and hence, as eyen his neutrality 
was of importance at so eventful a period, he was aflowed 
to retain unmolested aU his possessions. But as soon am 
he saw these two great monarchies fully occupied in their 
san^inarr contest, he hesitated not to ame plunder and 
temtoiy from either, as opportunity offered. At kngih, 
Aurengzebe suspended hostilities, that he might prosecute 
those ambitious schemes which issued in his elevation to 
the throne of Hindostan ; during the progress of which he 
had of course no leisure to tesent the conduct of Sevajee, 
That rising chi6f, however, had to encounter (he undivided 
hostility of the court of Bejapore, which had long considered 
him as a rebel, and now exerted its entire force to effect hia 
destruction ; and he boldly determined to face the stoim 
with the combined power of arms and stratagem. 

The army of Bejapore, under the command of A&ool or 
Abdul Khan, a leader of distinction, advanced against this 
daring freebooter, in full confidence of speedily subduing 
him. Sevajee, finding it nece-ssary to ply all his arts, 
gave intimation that he bad resolved to submit, bat dreaded 
to place himself in the power of an enemy so justly offended. 
He therefore prevailed upon his adversary to arrange m 
meeting, to which each party should come with one attend* 
ant only. In contemplation of this interview, Sevajee filled 
the woods in front of his castle with armed men in ambush, 
put on a complete suit of chain-armour under his cotton 
fdbe, as well as a steel cap, and concealed in his doUies a 
^*g^r and other deadly weapons. He had soon the satis- 
faction to discover Af^ool Khan advancing with an escort 
of 1600 men, whom he left at some distance, and came to 
the appointed spot with a single follower. Sevajee, mean* 
time, had performed the most solemn religious ceremonies, 
and besouffht bis mother's blessing, like one going forth on 
some deed of glorious peril. He then proceeded to th* 
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Bkce aj^^armtly unarmed, and lookmg frequently back, ae 
if afraid to proceed. At length he came up, embraced Af- 
«ool after the Indian fashion, and at the same moment 
struck him through the body. The Bejapore chief instantly 
drew his sword, and aimed a blow at the head of his treachr 
erous assailant ; but it was intercepted by the helmet be* 
neath his turban, and the next stab laid the khan lifeless on 
the ground. The Mahratta troops, warned by the sound- 
ing of a horn, started from their ambuscade, and soon put 
to flight the surprised and terrified escort. Asiatic armies 
can only be. rallied round the person of their commander, 
and on his fall lose all their courage. The Bejapore troops 
melted away ; and Sevajee, left at full liberty to carry on 
his daring operations. Overran a great extent of coui^ry, 
and piKthed his inroads to the very ga^es of the hostile 
capital. He took occasion in particular to possess himself 
of the Goncan, called by the ancients the Pirate Coast, and 
became master of its key, th# strong fortress of Panalla, 
which, by enabling him to equip a fleet, greatly augmented 
his means both of conquest and plunder. The King of Be- 
Js^re recruited his forces, and. sent repeated exj^tions 
against this rebel Met, which reduced him, indeed, to great 
extremities ; but he always extricated himself and at last 
Qoncluded a peaee that left in his possession, an extensive 
range of mouiltain-teoritory, with an army of 50,000 foot 
and 7000 horse. . 

Aurengzebe, meantime, by civil war and treason, had at- 
tained the undisturbed possession of the Mogul throne ; and 
be now resolved to make himself complete master of India. 
For this purpose it was ^necessary to put down the rising 
power of Sevajee, which was assuming so formidable an 
attitude. He despatched on this service a formidable army 
under Shaisto Khan, an omrah high in his confidence. The 
B0W general carried on operations for some time with great 
fluecess ; reduced many foits, including Poonah, the original 
seat of the military adventurer, who m this extremity had 
recourse to one of his bold exploits. Having selected a 
imaH band of resolute soldiers, he obtained admittance, fa- 
Yoored as was suspe<fted by the jealousy of a Mogul chief, 
ijlto the residence o£ Shaista. The assailants with pick* 
^es 'fereej their, way into the co<^iQom, whtace they 
mtkfiA into tb« int^oor of. the hoaae.with such iaxj tha» 
X2 
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the omrah had tcsrcelj time to leap out at a wfaidow ; in 
effecting which he wan woanded, and had one of his fingers 
cot off. Hie eon waa killed, and he himself was so affected 
by this disaster, and filled with such a degree of jealoa^ 
of his own officers, that he solicited his recall ; after whtdb 
the military operations against the Mahrattas for some time 
laiisuished. 

This interval was improved by their active chief for the 
aocomplishment of one of his most adventorons nndertak* 
ings, — the plundering of Surat, at this time the greatest 
emporium of India, and perhaps the richest city in the 
world. Confident in its greatness and wealth, the eitisens 
seem to have rested secure, having only surrounded it with 
a slight earthen wall, incapable of even retarding the in- 
trepid bands of Sevajee. That leader, according to soma 
authors, went in disguise three days through the city, mail- 
ing ihe fittest objects for ^attack and 'plunder. He then 
formed two camps at once Before Bassein and Ghaul, and 
seemed solely occupied in pressing the sieges of these im- 
portant places, when suddenly be ordered the main body of 
his troops to withdraw firom the former, leaving only small 
parties, instructed to keep up lights, and noise, and every 
appearance of a large army. The Mahn^ta force thus pre- 
sented itself quite unexpectedly, and mtered Surat without 
resistance, ' the governor retiring into the fort, while the 
English and Dutch remained within their factories t so thai 
the victorious army for three days ranged through this vast 
city, busying themselves in the appropriation of every vahi- 
able object which could be found within its precincts. The 
booty in treasure, jewels, and oth^r precious commodities 
was valued at a million sterling. 

Aurengzebe, more and more exiftsperated at being thus 
bafiied by a petty chieftain, determined to malbe the most 
vigorous efiS>its to crush him. He sent jbl very formidable 
army under the manija,'or Mirza Rajah, a gallant Kajpoot 
ofilcer, accustomed to make war in a mountainous country. 
The Mahratta was quite unable to ftice this new commander 
in the open field ; sad castle after cas|le being reduced, he 
was soon driven to a more perilous 'extremity than ewr. 
At length Poorundur, his main place of strength, in which 
he had lodged his iamBy and treasure, was closely invested, 
vithottt ai^ hopes of his being aUe to Mliove it. Hatbm 
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gvtve up h^s caose as desperate ; and on receivfnff the 
pledged faith of the maraja that he should find at Delhi 
safety and an honourable reception, surrendered himself to 
the Mogul. He seems to have gone to court with the ex* 
pectation of being treated as an omrah of the first class, and 
was therefore deeply mortified when he found himself re- 
ceived by the emperor with studied contempt, and consigned 
to quite a secondary rank. If we may believe some respect- 
able historians, the dau^ter of Aurengzebe, seeing the 
young stranger firom bemnd a curtain, became enamoured 
of him ; of which Sevajee being apprised, he made over* 
tures for her hand, which were rejected by the Mogul with 
the deepest indignation ; but more diligent inquirers regard 
this tender interlude as altogether apocryphal. At all 
events, the Mahratta chief saw himself a closely-watched 
and unhonoured captive, in the h^ids of one whose wile* 
were as deep as his own. AH his invention, therefore, was 
dn the rack to effect his escape. Having lulled the suspi* 
eions of his keepers by counterfeiting a degree of madoess, 
he contrived to have himself and his son placed in two 
large baskets that had been employed for carrying sweet- 
meats, and was conveyed to a spot outside the city. Here, 
mounting in disguise a miserable horse, he travelled on- 
ward without suspicion to Muttra, and thence to Benares 
and Juggernaut, taking this occasion to visit these holy 
•eats of pilgrimage. From the latter he went round by 
Hydrabad, and at length found himself amid his native hills, 
with his fierce and gallant followers rallying around him. 

Sevajee now resumed his predatoiy and victorious ca- 
'Teer, which placed him in a state of avowed warfare with 
the Mogul ; but Aurengzebe, disgusted, perhaps, with the 
manner in which he had been overreached, and occupied 
with the arms of Persia and the insurrection of the Patans, 
did not for a long time direct his attention to this marauder, 
who merely pillaged a rude district of his dominions. The 
Mahratta prince accordingly extended his ravages almost 
undisturbed along the western coast ; he again plundered 
Surat ; and on a third occasion, though he did not enter, he 
levied a large contribution. In the sack of Rajapore, he 
fobbed the English fectory of 10,000 nagodas, which, how- 
ever, were afterward repaid. Singurn, an almost inacces- 
•iUs IrfU-lbit, hia been wieited firom hhn I7 Ibmiiie doii^ 
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his late dUasters ; but a thousand of htt daring Mawtilee% 
movinting at the highest point by a ladder of ro|>e8, caotied 
the place sword in hand. Inunediately on his return he 
had assumed the titles of royalty, and caused coins to be 
•truck with his name. He now determined to satisfy his 
pride and dazzle his followers by a formal coronation, mod- 
elled upon that of the Mogul, in which the weighing against 
gold, and other pompous and childish ceremonies, were not 
omitted. Gifts to an immense value bestowed on Brahmins 
gave lustre to this as well as to other high political fes- 
tivals. 

In the year after his coronation Sevajee was seized with 
an illness which confined him eight months ; after which 
he resumed his warlike operations on a more extended scale 
than ever. Golconda, almost at the opposite side of. the 
peninsula, and considered far beyond his reach, saw itself 
suddenly surrounded by upwards of 12,000 Mahratta horse, 
who rushed to the assault so suddenly as to leave no time 
to put the city in any posture of defence. An immense 
ransom was paid to save it from plunder; and Sevajee, 
having entered at the head of a large body of followers, held 
audience on quite an equal footing with its great and po- 
tent sovereign. He even appears, without abating any part 
of his claim of ransom, to have formed an aUiance for oom- 
mon defence against the Mogul. He penetrated next year 
across the territories of 3ejapore into the Camatic, which 
afforded an entirely new scene of conquest. He made him- 
self master of Gingee, Yellore, and other strong places, in 
the name of the King of Golconda, but carefully garrisoned 
them with his own troops ; then pushed his victories to the 
neighbourhood of Madras on one side, and of Seringapatam 
on the other. After his return he alarmed and had nearly 
obtained possession of Bombay ; but having to encounter 
Dilleer Khan, the Mogul general, to whom Sambajee his 
son, vrith the usual treachery of Indian princes, had de- 
serted, he sustained a defeat, and was obliged to retreat to 
Bayree his capital Afterward, being reconciled to his son* 
he set out, and, making an immense circuit, seized near 
Burhanpoor a large convoy bringing treasure to the imperial 
army. He returned rapjdiy and safely to his metropolis ; 
but the extrepae fatigue of this journey joined to what he, 
bad endured iti m many other expeditions caused an inflam-: 
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madoA in the lungs, which terminated his life on the 6th . 
April, 1680, at the age of fifty-three. On receiTine the 
timngs, Anrengzebe is sidd to have ^own extraordmaiy 
marks of exaltation ; having, at the same time, the magna^ 
nimity to bear witness to the great talents by which, whUe 
he himself had been employed in subverting all the ancient 
kingdoms of India, Sevajee had been able, in defiance of 
numerous and wellrappointed annies, to erect a new one on 
a broad and firm basis. 

The character of Sevajee has been rery rariously drawn^ 
though the delineations appear to us, on the Whole, some- 
what too favourable. He certainly presented a complete 
example of a character not uncommon in the East or in bay* 
baious countries, but seldom brought into view in our hap* 
|ner foitns of society ; in which the monarch, general, par> 
tisan, bandit, and even the expert thief are blended in 
near^-equal proportions, and each part is performed with 
equal success, according to the scene on which it is acted. 
In all these capacities Sevajee showed himself what we 
■hould call an excessively clever fellow ; and the histoiy of 
his tricks and surprises, repeated and exaggerated for the 
take of amusement, has rendered his name highly popular 
among the Hindoos. Yet there seems nothing either in hii 
objeets or in his mode of punning them whidi can entitle 
bim to be ranked as a great man, actuated by any hi^h or 
enlarged views of policy. In regard to his moral quahties, 
again, it seems difficult to ascribe any to. the man who scru- 
pled at nothing whatever by which he could compess hie 
ambitious designs. If he had any principles of ^th or 
honour, it is obvious that they were never allowed to inter- 
fere with any important int^st. Not to have been ad- 
dicted to wanton cruelty is, indeed, in an eastern warrior, a 
subject of praise ; yet blood was never spared if the shed- 
ding of it could serve a political object. Perhaps, had he 
ever kttained the peaceable possession of an extensive king- 
dom, he might have atoned for the evils which his preda^ 
tory warfare inflicted by a beneficent and protecting system ; 
but fot this he had scarcely an opportunity. At the same 
thne, his habits were simple and temperate; he mingled 
frankly and feroiharly with his followers; and, withoul 
guard or precaution, felt himself among them alwa ys in 
peffect safety. He was most strictly observant of the lifeM 
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of the Hindoo reKgbn, piofessing in its cause the mdst fei* 
went zeal ; nor woufd we hastily pronounce this attachment 
to have been purely political, though it proved one of the 
chief instruments of his aggrandizement. He proclaimed 
himself its champion against the bigoted enmity, degene- 
raUng at last into persecuting zeal, manif^^sted by the de- 
signing Aurengzebe. 

The Mahratta cause was placed in imminent peril by the 
premature decease of its founder. Sambajee, according to 
(he usual fate of an Indian prince, opened his career by 
contending with a brother for the sovereignty. He was 
next invaded by a large Mogul force ; but showing himself 
not an unworthy descendant of his lather, compelled it to 
retire with great loss. Aurengzebe, however, soon after- 
ward poured all his armies into the Decoan, with the view 
of mdhing a final conquest of the south oS India. He be- 
gan, as we have already related, with the entire feitostion 
of the kingdoms of Bejapore and Golconda* which had se 
lon^ braved his power. He then turned his whole force 
against the Mahrattas, and began to practise against ihesm 
their own arts. Having learnt from one of his spies that 
Sambajee, in the pursuit of irregular pleasures to whkh he 
Was addicted, had set out almost "unattended on a private 
excursion, he sent a detachment, who surprised and made 
him prisoner. The emperor, according to his usual ungene- 
lous conduct, ordered the captive to be ^nmediately put to 
death, and is alleged even to have feasted hi» eyes on the 
•ufferin'gs which that unfortunate prince bore with unshak^i 
fortitude. The final downfall of the Mahratta cause was 
now fully anticipated 4 but Rama, a brother of the deceased, 
hastened toi the Camatic, and rallied his army round the 
almost impregnable fortress of Gingee, the reduction of 
which, interrupted by desultory warfare, occupied the im- 
perial armies several years* Meantime, the people in their 
native mountains were mustering their irregular bands, with 
which they poured down, not only upon the newly-con- 
quered country of Golconda and Bejapore, but even upon 
the old Mogul territories of Candeish, Malwa, and Berar. 

The Mahratta army, which was destined for more than 
a century to exercise the chief sway over the destinies of 
Hindostan, was, like that of the Mogul, composed chiefly 
of cavalry, but very differently organized. The latter, cased 
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in strong defensive armour, rode heavy and powerful steedfl^ 
while the chiefs, mounted on elephants, were enclosed in a 
species of fortification. Such squadrons, when acting on 
the vast plains of Hindostan Proper, or even on the wide 
and level table-lands of the Deccan, bore down all oppo- 
sition. But Maharashta is a region of hills neith^ so lofty 
nor so ragged as to obstruct altogether the movement of 
horse, yet not affording ground on which the ponderous 
masses of Mogul cavalry could make their impetuovs charge^ 
The new people, therefore, raised a force suited to their 
country and to their own habits, composed of small, swift, 
active horses, with riders lightly dressed and equipped, fitted 
for march rather than for battle ; to sweep over a wide ex- 
tent of country, and return without allowing an enemy to 
overtake them. They were intermixed with infantry armed 
partly with matchlocks, partly with arrows ; but the lavoupr 
ite nItlOBa! weapon is the spear, with a short sword and 
•hield. An annual campaign was regularly opened at the 
termination df the norfli-west monsoon, and announced by 
the hoistihg of the ghooTtdoy or royal standard. In forfliinff 
a «amp, the flag of the prince or general is first displayed^ 
whence the bazaar or range of shops extends in a parallel 
line from front to rear. Along these on eaob side th^ 
chiefs raise their ensigns, around which their foUowers, 
with their horses and cattle, crowd in masses. The army 
sets forth without any provision except what can be eon^ , 
tained in two cotton bags or pouches thrown over the front 
of each rider's saddle. They maroh onward, trusting to 
supply all their wants on their route, either by forcible sei- 
zure, or by means of the numerous brii^arries of merohants, 
who resort to a Hindoo camp as a market for their com- 
modities. Althoagh plunder Ins an essential object, it is nol 
pursued by lawless violence, nor does each individual troq>er 
appropriate to himself what falls into his hands. It is ex* 
torted from the rich according to a regular system, an4 the 
produce is thrown into the public stock. A liberal pay is 
allowed to the soldier, not indeed always very regulaiiy dis- 
tribqtedrbut he is indulged in great freedom while siting 
for its liquidation. In these excursions the troops not only 
load themselves with booty, but Idd much to their numbers ; 
for men of an adventoroas spirit, who have no tie to home, 
and can only provide a horse, are easily induced to join th« 
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laiilDi of tbk roving army. Thus the Mahratta force, with* 
oat any dedaive victory, swelled as it proceeded ; and even 
amid snocessive defeats, while losing battle after battle and 
castle after castle, they continued to overspread the exten- 
sive provinces of Candeish, Malwa, and Berar, and to oo- 
eafj a large portion of Central India. 

The declining years of Aurengzebe, though they were 
not marked by any serious r^erse, and though his power 
continued on the whole unbroken, were yet rendered gloomy 
by the disappointment of several important enterprises, and 
\ry the many omens of decline and disaster which thickened 
around his empire. His bigotry, always increasing, im- 
pelled him at length to the most violent measures for extir- 
pating the Hindoo religion. The superb temples of Muttra 
and Snares were razed to the ground, and mosques erected 
on their site. The pagoda of Ahroedabad, one of the most 
splendid of the national structures, was desecrated Iffi kill- 
ing a cow within its walls. These outrages, viewed by the 
superstitious people with the deepest horror, did not indeed 
excite them to direct rebellion ; but still they spread through- 
out the empire a universal detestation of the Mogul yoke, 
and an eager disposition to rally round every standard 
erected by a native chief or government. To them may be 
ascribed, in a great measure, the rapid progress of the Mah- 
ratta state, and the successful resistance of the petty Raj- 
poot principalities. The days of Aurengzebe were also 
more and more imbittered.by the disposition which his chil- 
dren showed to follow his fatal example. Mohammed, his 
oldest son, had already died in prison, — ^the punishment of 
rebellion. During a dangerous illness under which he suf- 
fered at an early period of his reign. Shah AUum, the sec- 
ond, had too clearly shown how intently his mind was fixed 
OB the succession ; and though he had done nothing abso- 
lutely undu(4|ul, or which would have justified his disgrace, 
the intercourse between him and his father was ever after 
marked by suspicion and distrust Akbar, another son, 
distinguished l^ the high rank of his mother, broke into 
open rebellion, and joinM successively the hostile standards 
m the Mahrattas and the Rajpoots. Two others, Azim 
and Kanm Buksh, were n^r him in his last illness ; and 
he foresaw too clearly that his approaching death would be 
tho signal for dioadfiil conflicts, to be terminated only \^ 
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the blood of all his male descendants except one. Amid 
these tronbles and gloomy presentiments, the hXal teim at 
length arrived ; he expired in his can^ on the 31st Febro« 
lury, 1707, in the ninety-fourtk year of his age, and in the 
forty-ninth of his r^gn. 

Historians hare found much difficulty in forming a cor- 
rect estimate of the character of this extraoidina^ mon- 
arch. His crimes, written in deep and legiUe riiaraoters, 
cannot be concealed ; while the general tenor of his lift was 
marked by many virtues. In ti^ administraU^i of justice 
he was assiduous and impartial ; he was liable neither to 
fits of passion nor cwrice ; his charities were dmoet un- 
bounded, and he usuaUy showed muoh concern for the wel- 
fare of his people. Surrounded by the most ample means 
of licentious indulgence, of which the example had been 
set k^ the greatest of his predeoBssors, the habits of his 
private life were pure, and even austere. Our opinion of 
his character must be materially affected by Uie degree of 
credit which we attach to that religious profession wmch he 
maintained through life with so much apparent zeal. It is 
exposed to much susfucion, from the mamfest exaggesatiea 
with which it was sometimes exhibited, and still more fiott 
its having been made^ an instrument of ambition, and even 
of crimes. Yet there seems reason to believe that, as in the 
case of Cromwey, whom in mai^ respects he resembled, 
there may have been beneath a good deal of interested and 
hypocritical pretenrion ^ fond of sincerity. This conclu^ 
sion seems strengthened: by his persecution of the Hindoo 
religion, the imprudence of whMsh, in a worldly pnnt of 
view, was too manifest to have eaewped a prince of his pene- 
tration, and, however blameable in itself, must, in the pro- 
fessor of a creed essentially intolerant, admit of some palKa- 
tion. There seems reason to believe that, aaid the great* 
est aberrations, his moral feelings renuiined strong ; that 
though the tempest of ambition when it axose swept all be- 
fore It, the deeds to which it pronmted were afterward a 
subject of de^ remorse. The blood of hb Idndred, which 
he had shed, seems never to have been e&ased ftom his 
' mind ; so that, seated on the greatest tiirone of the woiidy 
and possessed of every quality which could support and 
adorn it, Aowngzebe was miserable. Several lettevs have 
been preserved, writtem to his fons in tbepiospect of deatby 
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which are apparently g^nine, and ffive a striking pictnre 
of the emotions felt at the approach of that awful hour 
when the earthly greatness which he had purchased at ao 
drea^Uiil a price was about to disi^pear. He says," Old 
age is arrived ; weakness subdues me» and strength, has 
forsaken all my limbs. I came a stranger into this world, 
and a stranger I depart. I know nothing of myself; what 
I am, and for what I am destined. The instant which 
passed in power hath left only sorrow behind it. I hare 
not been the ffoardian and protector of the empire. My 
valuable time has been passed vainl;^. I had a patron in 
ray own dwelling (cimscience), but ms glerioos tight was 
unseen by my dim sight. I brought nothing into this 
woild) axul, except the infirmities of man, carry nothing 
out. I have a dread for my salvation, and with what tor- 
ments I may be punished. Though I have strong reUance 
OB the mercies and bounty of God, yet, regarding my ac- 
tions, fear will not quit me ; but when I am eone, reflection 
will not remain. My back is bent with wewiess, and my 
feet have lost the powers of motion. The breath which 
rose is gone, and left not even hope behind it. I have com- 
Butted numerous crimes, and know not with what punish- 
ments I may be seized. The guardianship of a people is the 
trust by God committed to my ^rons ; I resign you, your 
mother, and son to Grod, as I myself am going. The ago- 
nies of death come upon me fast. Odiporee, your mother, 
was a partner In my illness, and wishes to accompany ma 
in death ; but every thing has its appointed time. I am 
ffoing. Whatever good or evil I have done, it was for you. 
No one has seen the departure of his own soul ; but I see 
that mine is departing." 

On the death of Aurengzebe the struggle for empire imme- 
diately commenced, yet it was neither so obstinate nor so 
bloody as had been anticipated. Shah Allum, the eldest 
son, and whose cause was embraced by the mora powerful 
party, was of- a t«nper peculiarly mild and amiable ; he 
made the most liberal offers to his brothers, proposing to 
grant them the government of some of the finest provinces ; 
hut ambition and evil advisers urged them on to try the for- 
tune of battle. They were vanquished ; one of them was 
killed in the field, the oOm put an ond^to his own life ; and 
Shah Alhus, by painful steps, but without guilt, ascended 
the throne. 
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The chief aim of the new monarch seems to have been 
to restore peace to the empire, even at the cost of resigning 
some of the pretensions advanced by its rulers during the 
k>ng peridd of progressive prosperity. He effected an ac- 
comibaodation with the Rajpoots, on terms which required 
from those haughty chiefs little more than the shadow of 
submission. The Mahrattas, during the latter part of the 
reign of Aurengaebe, had o^Tered to cease tibeir depredations 
on condition of receiving the choutt or fourth part of the 
revenue of the districts which were exposed to their inroads ; 
but that proud monarch, though unable to rqpel them, in- 
dignantly rejected the idea of listening to proposals made 
by the leaders of a predatory horde. Shah Allum, how- 
ever, finding that the empire did not afford the means of 
subduing these marauders, determined, wisely perhaps, to 
accede to their terms, and thereby to defiver several of his 
finest provinces from so dreadful a scourge. On other occa- 
sions, when circumstances were more favourable, he showed 
himself not destitute either of enterprise or military skill. 
These qualities he had occasion to display against a new 
enemy, who about this time rose into political importance. 

The Sikhs, or Seiks, made their first appearance during 
the reign of Baber simply as a religious sect. Nannuk, the 
foundei^, appears to have been an amiaUe and intelligent 
man, of a mild and philosophic temper, who, seeing with 
pain the violent dissensions between the votaries of the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan creeds, formed a scheme by 
means of which he hoped to effect a reconciliation. Bor- 
rowing some of the leading ceremonies of each, he endeav- 
oured to inculoite the grand principles of a superintending 
Providence and a future retribution, acknowledged by both. 
The numbers of the Seiks rapidly multiplied, being swelled 
by accessions firom other sects ; but they still conducted 
themselves as peaceable citizens, and, under the easy and 
philosophic reigns of Akbar and his successors, suffered QOt 
the slightest molestation. It was the persecuting bigotry 
of Aurengzebe which converted tl^em into mortal enemies. 
He caused their chief, or patriarch, Teeg Bahadur, to be , 
seized, brought to the fort of Gwalior, and there put to 
death. This violent proceeding changed entirely the char- 
«eter of the Seiks. Gooroo Govind, son to the murdered 
patriaich, devoted his whole life to the task of vengeance. 
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He succeeded in inspiring all his followers with the mam 
sentiments ; and, having armed and mounted them, he con- 
verted peacefbl fakirs into daring troopers and fierce ma- 
randers. Being obliged, however, with these newly-levied 
hands to encounter Anrengzebe in the plenitude of his zeal 
and power, the Seik chief was unable to make an effectual 
resistance. His troops were scattered ; his two sons taken 
and put to death ; he himself became a hopeless exile, and, 
overpowered bj so many calamities^ died bereft of reason. 
But the spint of the assodation did not sink ; on the c<ni- 
traory, under the pressure of wrong and suffering, it became 
more fierce and resolute than ever. After lurking for many 
years amid the hills and fkstnessss on the rade border of 
the Himmaleh, they were encouraged by the death of Au* 
rengsebe affain to approach the northern provinces. They 
were now led by Banda, a follower of the late chief, who 
assomed also the name of Gooroo Govind. Their devasta- 
tions are represented' to have been truly dreadfiil, inspired 
by an imbittered feeling of revenge, and an entire disregard 
of humanity. Banda Imd occupiM Sirhind, when he learned 
that the emperor with hii whole force was advancing 
against him ; he then fell back upon Daber, a hill-fort situ- 
ated amonff the steeps of Himmaleh, on an elevated summit, 
vrhich could be approached only by cracgy rocks and ra- 
vines. AccorcBng to the account of Eradut Khan, who ap- 
pears to have been present, the emperor regarded the posi- 
tion as so strong thi^t he wished to decline the attack, and 
proposed rather to remain inactive, and, by appearing afraid 
of the enemy, to allure them into the open field. The Khan 
Khanan, or general, however, was animated vrith a more 
daring spirit ; and having obtained permission to advance 
with a party to reconnoitre, he inmieJuately began to attack 
and drive the enemy tcom the heights surrounding the for- 
tress. Tins success roused the mUitary ardour of we army, 
who instantly rushed forward in great numbers to join in 
the assault ; and the emperor, with mingled anger and satis- 
fhction, saw his troops, in defiance of his command, carrying 
all before them. They had pushed the enemy into the cen- 
tral fort, which, relying chiefly on the strength of its ap- 
nroaches, was not caloilated for any serious resistance ; 
but dariaiess now fell, and the commander contented him- 
self with closing all the avenues, and keeping s^ct watch 
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tiuongh the night. In the moming, however, he wai dis- 
appointed to find that by a narrow path which had eluded 
hie notice the Seik leader had effected hie escape, and was 
retreating into the wildest recesses, of the Himmaleh. His 
progress, notwithstanding, was checked for the present, 
though the sect retained their power unbroken, and were 
destined at a later period to act a conspicuous part on the 
theatre of India. 

Shah Allum, according to the account of Eradut Khan, 
who enjoyed Ms intimate confidence, appears to have been 
tme of the most accomplished and aipiable princes that ever 
swayed the sceptre of India. His liberality, though cen- 
sured by some as extreme, was always exerted towards the 
most deserving objects. He was strongly attached to the 
Moslem faith, and deeply versant in its theplogy, which he 
studied, however, in a liberal manner, making himself ac- 
quainted with the opinions of all sects, and even of firee- 
thinkers, to a degree that somewhat scandalized the more 
riffid doctors. Instead of the dark jealousy which had usu- 
ally reigned between the members of the Mogul family, he 
had seventeen sons, grandsons, and nephews constantly 
seated at his table, who showed no disposition to abase th&s 
kind confidence. Though he did not possess the foU energy 
auited to the trying ciircumstances of his ^ovemmen^, his 
moderation and the general respect in which he was held 
might probably have averted the calamities which impended 
over tins great empire ; but unhappily, after a rei^ of five 
years, he was seized with a violent illness, and died ia hip 
camp at Lahore, in the year 1712. 

He left four sons, who, notwithstanding their peacefol 
conduct during his life, immediately began to contend with 
one another for the empire. The cause of Moiz-ud-Dien, 
the eldert, was espoused by Zulfeocar Khan, one of the 
most powerfiil of tne omrahs, who succeeded in defeating 
and putting to death the three others, and placing the crown 
on the heiS of this prince, who assumed the naihe of Je- 
hander Shah. The new monarch, however, was found 
wholly incapable of supporting, even with an appearance 
of decency, the exalted rank to which he had been elevated. 
Neglecting altogether the business of the state, he aban*- 
doned himself to dissoluteness, and was even seen strolling 
in the ?idmty of Delhi in the coinpany pf mean and abanr 
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donad femalef . In a gormmieiit of bo little vigOfa ihmtm 
Irere not Wanting bold ^iiits to avail tiieniselves of the op« 
^ortunity which the weiJc ehaiacter and bad admimitration 
of the emperor had created. Two brothers, AbdooUa and 
HoMein, who boasted the high rank of sjeds, or descend- 
ants of the prophet, undertook to recommend a snocessor^ 
in whose name they might rule Hindostan. They pitched 
upon Feroksere, the offspring of Azim Ooshaun, who was 
the favourite son of Shah AUum. An army was soon 
raised, and though ZuUeccar bravely defended the unwor- 
thy object whom he had placed on the throne^ he was com- 
pleteiy defeated, atod both he and his master put to death* 

The syeds, having thus elevated th^ candidate to power* 
eonsiderad him as their vassal, and proceeded to adnunistef 
the empire at their pleasure. They discovered no want of 
tigour in the conduct of affairs. Banda, the Sdk prince, 
having descended to the plains bordering on the Indus, was 
defeated, taken, and pot to death with the mos^ cruel tor- 
tures. The great omrahs, however, soon began to murmur 
at the entire supremacy of these chiefs. The emperor him* 
■elf felt their yoke burdensome ; and favourites were not 
wanting who exhorteil him no longer to submit to this 
thraldom, but to assume the real sway in his own person. 
Thus hit reign of seven years was spent in a continued se« 
ties of intrigues, the issue of which was that the syeds com- 
pletely prevailed, put Feroksere to dea^ and looked round 
for another high-lK>m pageant on whom to oonSer^ the sem« 
Mance of sovereignty. Thev found, first, a gxeat-^grandson 
of Aurengzebe, by his rebellious son Akbar ; but in five 
months he died of consumption. Next his brother Ruffeh* 
ul-Dowlah was named to succeed ; but. he survived his ele- 
vation only three months. The syeds then placed on ^e 
throne RooiAiun Akter, a grandson of Shah AUum, wider 
the name of Mohammed Shah« 

This pfince, like Feroksere, began by paying implicit 
deference to the two chiefs who had raised him to the eoh 
pire ; but he also soon listened to other favourites, who ex- 
horted him to emancipate himself from their tyrannical 
•way. He was at length induced to join m a regular con- 
■jnracy formed for that purpose. A misunderstanding had 
i«sen between the two brottiers and Nisam-ul-Mulk, a pow^ 
•rfU ^Meftain, who held the government of Malwa, and 
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Telbted to quit H at their ^mandate. Jt was anraagf«d thalf 
the emperor and Huisein should set oat together, and sub- 
due this refractoiy commander. A plot for the assassina' 
tion of the syed was, however, matured ; the three conspira- 
tors cast lots which of them should do the deed, and it fell 
upon one whose name was Hyder. Approaching the pa* 
lan(|uin in which Hussein was seated^ as if to present a 
petition, the murderer stabbed him so dexterously that he 
died in a few moments. He had only time to show his 
mispicion of the motive, by calling out ** Kill the emperor !'' 
and his nephew, at the head of a few resolute soldi^, 
made a desperate effort to fulfil this djring injunction ; but 
precautions had been taken against th^ attempt.. Mdnam^ 
med then marched upon Delhi, where the remaining syed, 
determining to make a stand, set up a new monardi, and 
collected an army ; but he was defeated, and taken pris- 
oner. The empeifor made his triumphal entry into Delhi) 
as if he had only now begun to reign. 

But he was no sooner placed in full possession of the 
sovereignty than he displayed that inc^>acity which seemed 
to be now inherent in the Morul race. He had two aUe 
and not unfaithful ministers, Nizam-ul-Mu& and Saadot 
Khan ; but, disgusted with their gravity and severity, he 
rebiffned himself to gay and youthful advisers, who were 
easify found within the precincts of a court. These two 
chiefs, irritated ^t finding themselyes thus overiooked, with- 
drew, and en^avpured to establi^ a separate authority in 
other quarters ; Nizam in the Deccan, where he has trans- 
mitted his name and title to a race of princcfs still nominally 
independent ; and Saadut in Oude, where a branch of his 
l^mily likewise continues to reign. In this crisis the Mab* 
rattas, who had been continually extending the range of 
their incursions, beffan openly to contend for the empire* 
Afier overrunning the greater part of Malwa and Guzerat, 
they pushed forward to the very gates of Am, and struck 
terror into the imperial capital. Saadut Khan, who alone 
seemed to retain any regaid for the honour and safety of 
the state, mardied down from Oude, and gave them so great 
an overthrow as would have completely broken their powei, 
had he been permitted to follow it up ; but the weak empe* 
iror desired q>erations to be suspended till his favourite 
miniiter should have c<4lected ttoops» and marched finw 
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Agn to Uke the chief eomtnand. Saadut then retbed in 
disgnet ; efter which the enemy rellied, made a fresh incur- 
lian as ftir as Delhi, plundered the environs of that capital, 
and returned laden with booty to Malwa. But, as if this 
combination of weakness with intestine war were not 
•noagfa, an assault from abroad of the most formidable 
character burst upon the sinking fieibric of the Mogul em- 
pire. 

Persia had been recently exposed to the most violent 
revolutions. The Afghans, a warlike race inhabiting the 
mountainous region which separates that country from 
India, took advantam of the weakness into which the once 
powerfol dynasty of the Sophis had eunk. They marched 
mto its territory, defeated its troops, and laid close sieffe to 
Ispahan. Having reduced that capital, they put to death 
Hussein, the reigning sovereign, with all his family, except 
one son named Thamas. This young prince sought refuge 
among the pastoral tribes who occupy those eleviUed plains 
which extimd over a jgreat part of the Persian empire. 
These hardy and warlike shepherds, animated with loyal 
nnd patriotic feelings, warmly espoused the cause of this 
last branch of their royal house, and assembled round him 
in numbers, which became every day more formidable. 
Among these volunteers a young chief named Nadir, but 
who on this occasion assumed the title of Thamas Kouli 
Khan, or the noble slave of IThamas, soon distinguished 
himself lay such zeal and ability as raised liim to be their 
leader. After having gaiimd successive victories, he at 
length retook Ispahan, and drove the invaders completely 
out of the empire. In the course of so many successes, the 
troops contracted a stronger attachment to Nadir than to 
him for whom they had Uken up arms. This bold chie^ 
finding himself within reach of the supreme power, placed 
the pnnce under restraint, allowing him the mere name and 
shadow of royalty ; he afterward put out his eyes, and 
usurped the kuigdom in his own person, under his original 
name of Nadir Shah. 

The new monarch was not content to be master of Persia. 
Confident in the bravery and attachment of his followers, 
he resolved to cany bis conquests into the neighbouring 
countries. He invaded the territory of the Afghans them- 
Mlves, and, having reduced Cabul and Candahar, he i» 
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fength approached the frontier of India. He profeased to 
have no intention or wish to penetrate into Uiat region, for 
which hiBt<mans in general gyre him credit ; but we shocdd 
hesitate in ascribing to this daring chief so much modera* 
tion. At all events, sufficient grounds or pretences were 
not lonff wanting. A number (3* the Afj^haiM, who had fled 
before his arms, found an asylum in Hmdostan. An am- 
bassador and his escort, whom he despatched to demand 
that these fugitives should be delivered up, were murdered 
by the inhabitantis of Jellalabad ; and Mohammed, under the 
advice of his arrogant and imprudent courtiers, refused Ja 
grant satisfaction for this outrase. The Persian prince adn 
vanoed, burning for revenge, and probably not without some 
secret anticipation of ulterior objects. He marched with 
such rapidity, by way of Peshawer and Lahore, that he was 
within four days' march of Delhi before the supine emperor 
was aware of his approach. He then hastily mustered his 
troops, and obtained the able assistance of Saadut Khan ; 
but that officer, not duly aware of the high talent and valour 
opposed to him, committed the fatal error of quitting his in- 
trenchments, and hazardinp; an engagement in the field with 
the veteran forces of Nadir. The effeminate pomp of an 
Indian host was quite unfit to contend with the rude valouz 
of these pastoral bands ; hence the imperial army was to- 
tally routed, and Saadut Khan taken. A series of transao 
tions now foUowed, which are not very distinctly related by 
Mstorians. Stfdut, it is said, negotiated a treafy, by whid^ 
Nadir agreed to evacuate the CTipire on the payment of a 
subsidy of two crores of rupees (two millions sterling). The 
Persian chief seemed so entirely satisfied with this arrange* 
ment that the emperor and Nizam-ul-Mulk hesitated not to 
visit him, and thuk put themselves in the hands of the in* 
' vader. Then, however, it is reported, Saadut Khan, disap- 
pointed at finding that the office of vizier, which he claimed 
as the reward of this service, was to be conferred on the 
nizam, disclosed to the enemy the secret of the unbounded 
wealtlb contained in the palace and capital of India, and for 
which two crores of rupees formed a most inadequate ran- 
som. We should require fuller evidence before we could 
beUeve such treachery in. one whose conduct had hitherto 
been so honourable ; nor was it likely that the wealth of 
Delhi WM so little known as te be confined to the honour 
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and fid«litj of a single chief. May we not suppose, with 
greater probability, uiat the treaty was agitated by Nadir, 
and his friendly professions made, solely to induce the em- 

Seror and the nizam to commit the almost incredible imprti- 
ence of placing themseWes in his power 1 Certain it is, 
that having thus obtained possession of their persons, he 
marched forward, and took possession of the capital. 

Nadir seems to have entcired Delhi with the intention of 
acting moderately, and of protecting the inhabitants firom 
outraffe. For two days the strictest discipline was ob- 
served ; but, unfortunately, in the course of the second nighty 
a rumour was spread of lids death, when the Hindoos, im- 
boldened to a vain resistance, killed a number of the Persian 
troops. Their commander, whose fierce spirit had been 
with difficulty restrained, roused to fury by this outrage, 
issued orders for a general massacre in every street <^ ave- 
nue where the body of a murdered Persian could be found. 
Till midday the streets of Delhi streamed with blood ; after 
which the conqueror suffered himself to be appeased, and 
so complete a power did he exercise over his rude followers, 
that at his mandate the sword was immediately sheathed. 
The imperial repositories -were now ransacked, and found 
to contain specie, rich robes, and, above all, jewels to an 
almost incredible value. The Mogul emperors, since the 
first accession of their dynasty, had been indefatigable in 
the collection of these objects from every quarter, by pres- 
ents, purchase, or forfeiture ; and Uie store had be«i con- 
tinually augmented tvithout suffering any alienation, or 
being ezpoMd to foreign plunder. The conquerors contin- 
ued during thirty-five days to extract, by threats, torture, 
and every severity, the hidden treasures of that splendid 
capital. Historians hesitate not to estimate the spoil car^ 
ried off by the Persian monarch and his officers at thirty- 
two nullions sterling, of which at least one-half was in dia- 
monds and other jewels. 

Nadir made no attempt to retain India, though it lay 
prostrate at his feet He had probably the sagacity to per- 
ceive that this country and Persia were incapable of being 
united into one kingdom. He contented himself with ex- 
acting the cession of Cabul, Candahar, and all the prov- 
inces west of the Indus ; then, seating Mohammed anew 
•n the Mogul throne, he gave him some salutary advices. 
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and departed, without leaving a soldier or retaining a forti« 
fied post in Hindostan. Yet the empire, already greatly 
sunk, lost by this discomfiture the little remnant of respect 
which it had hitherto conunanded. In Rohilcund, a hilly 
district closely contiguous to Delhi, some refuj^ee chiefs of 
the Afffhan race, wiu the brave inhabitants of the country 
itself, formed an independent state which defied the Mo^ 
power. They were, it is true, obliged to give way be£re 
the united force of the vizier and the Nabob of Oude ; but 
they held themselves in readiness to take advantage of those 
convulsbns to which the imperial power wast^ipanifestly be- 
coming more and more liable. 

The western nations had learned the route to Delhi, and 
were not likely to for^t it. Nadir, eight years after leav- 
ing India, was assassmated in his tent at Meshed, in Kho- 
rassan ; whereupon the dominion which had been formed 
by him, and kept together by his prudence and vigour, fell 
quickly to pieces. - Ahmed Abdalla, one of his ofScers, an 
Afghan by birth, being joined by a part of the army, hast- 
ened to his native country, proclaimed himself Khig' of 
Afghanistan, and, amid the distractions that followed the 
death of his master, succeeded without difficulty in making 
good his claim. Finding himself Uius seated in the undis- 
turbed possession of a strong country, with a brave popt^la- 
tion, and which had often given conquerors to Hindostan* 
he could not resist the temptation of following the footsteps 
of Nadir. In 1747 he passed the Indus, plundered the city 
of Sirhind, and defeat^ the vizier, who fell in Uie engage- 
ment; but being disconcerted by some unexpected ^sta* 
cles, and particularly by the explosion of a magazine^ he 
did not then push his conquests any farther. 

Soon after this expedition the emperor died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ahmed Shah, during whose short reign, 
as if foreign enemies had not been enough, the court was 
perpetually distracted by intestine dissension. The empe- 
ror and his vizier were now almost in regular opposition. 
Ahmed, being oppressed by one of these officers, Suffiler 
Jung, employed against him Ghazee-ud-Dien, grandson to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, wno had died at the age of 104. This 
younff man, holding the rank of Ameer-ul-Omrah, made 
considerable efforts to retrieve the affairs of the empire. He 
compelled the visier, who had even set up another monaxcl^ 
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to Tetinqnish his sUtioii. He undertook an expedition 
against the Jits, or Jaats, a wild tribe inliabiting the hiUj 
tracts in the most western provinces, and who, amid the 
general anarchy, had shaken off the yo^e. But while thus 
emfdoyed, Ghazee-ud-Dien excited the jealousy of the em- 
peror, who, adopting the views of a new favoorite, concerted 
with the Jaut rajah a plan for his destruction. Aided, bow- 
ever, by the Mabratta chief Holkar Mulhar, he completely 
baffled these designs, obtained possession of his master's 
terson, put out his eyes, and rused td the throne a son of 
ehander Shah, under the empty but imposing title of Au- 
iumffere the Second. 

The empire was now in a most distracted condition; 
there was scarcely a power so insignificant as not to think 
itself suflSciently strong to trample on it. The Afghans had 
completely conquered uie provinces of Mouhan ana Lahore; 
the Seiks, in the same quarter, daily annntoted their num- 
bers and strength ; the Jauts and Kohulas continued their 
predatory inroads ; while the Mahrattas extended their in- 
cursions, in the coarse of vi^ich they had even passed the 
Jumna, and obtained an important settlement in Rohilcund. 
Ghazee-ud-Dien precipitated the disaster, by a rash attempt 
at conquest, to which his power was wholly inadequate. 
An Afghan lady having been intrusted by Ahmed Abdalla 
with the government of Lahore, the vizier, under pretence 
ef negotiating a marriage vrith her daughter, seized her 
person, and brought her a prisoner to DeUn. At this out- 
rage the indignation of the Afghan koig knew no bounds. 
He hastened at the head of a powerful army, and made an 
nnresisted entrance into the capital, which was given up to 
a sack almost as dreadful as it had suffered from Nadir. A 
most extraordinary scene then ensued. The emperor be- 
sou^t the invader not to leave him without protection 
against his own vizier, who had raised him indeed to the 
nominal power, but treated him as a mere pageant, while he 
himself exercised all the real authority. Ahmed accord- 
ingly made some arrangements for this purpose, placmg 
Aulumgere under the ^ardianship of a Rohilla chief; but 
these meagures, after his departure, proved wholly insuffi- 
cient. Ghaziee-ud-Dien (for so, to prevent confiisioo, we 
shall continue to call him, though he now choee to entitle 
inmself Umad-ul-Mulk), having formed an alliance with the 
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Mahrattas, easUj obtained possesf ion both of the capital 
and the emperor. That unfortunate prince at first pre- 
tended a reconciliation ; but being soon after detected in a 
eorrespondence with the adverse party, was assassin^ated, 
and his body thrown into the Jumna. Tet Ghazee-ud-Dien 
himself, unable to withstand ^ the numerous enemies who 
surrounded hhn, was soon afterward obliged to seek reftige 
in a castle belonging to the Japts. 

Without attemptmg to thread ihrther this labyrinth of 
treason, we may obserre generally that the Mogul throne 
had now ahnost ceased to retain any degree of weight or 
importance. The contest for the empire of India lay en- 
tirely betweep the Afghans and the Mahrattaa. The latter, 
taking adyahtage of the absence of their rivals, determined 
opon a grand attempt to secure complete possession of 
Hindostan. Bringing up from the Deccan an immense 
body of cavalry, and being aided by the Seiks,^they over- . 
ran, not only the metropohtan provinces of Am and Delhi, ^ 
but also those of Moultan and Lahore, and drove the Ai* f 
ghans beyond the Indus. Ahmed Abdalla, however, was 
not of a character tamely to^allow these fine countries to 
be wrested from his kingdom. He soon crossed the river 
with a formidable army, and was joined by many chiefii 
who were exasperated ^t the incursion of the Mahrattas. 
The latter at first retreated, and allowed him to occupy 
Delhi; but immediately intrenched themselves in a strong 
camp, which the enemy did not venture to attack. Pressed, 
however, by want of provisions, they imprudently came out 
and gave battle, when they experienced a tot^ defeat ; their ^ 
army of 80,000 men being almost entirely destroyed, and 
Duttah Sindia, their general, killed. Another body, under 
Holkar, was surprised near Secundra, and so completely 
worsted, that the chief himself fled naked with a handful of 
fiiilowers. 

The Mahrattas, though humbled by this disaster, were 
not discouraged ; they were only urged to the most extra- 
ordinaiy exertions for retrieving their fortunes.* Before the 
close of the year they hdd assembled a force of 140,000 
men, commanded by Sewdasheo Rao, called the Bhow, 
nephew to their peishwa, or supreme prince. That chief, 
bemg joined by the vizier and the Jaut leaders, advanced 
Upon DelM. The deep stream of the Junma, swelled by 
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the Tfikitk Mparated the annies ; but though it could not he 
forded, the daoog Boirit of Abdalla impelled him to plunge 
into its waters, and irfwim across, with bis whole army. 
This achievement, which was abnost without example, strack 
dismay into the host of the Mahrattas. Though triple the 
number of their antaffonists, thej did not venture to liM» 
them in the open field, but shut themselves up m an in* 
trenched camp at Panniput, On a spot where th« Aite of the 
empire has been repeatedly decided. Abdalla for some time 
merely hovered round them and cut off their supplies ; at 
length he ventured on an attempt to carry their position, 
but was obliged to retire without any important success. 
Encouraged l>y this result^ and distressed as formerly bj 
the want of provisions, the Mahrattas determined asain to 
risk a battle in the open plain. Placing their artiUeiy in 
front, they advanced with that inwetuosity by which they 
were accustomed to ca^ all before them. The A%han 
commander caused his troops to hold themselves- in reserve 
tUI the enemy had nearly come up ; then gave the signal for 
a general charge. The light horse of the mountainawere 
never able to resist, even for a short interval, the heavy cav- 
alry of the more northern nations.. On the first onset a 
complete rout took place ; their host was so scattered in 
every direction that only a remnant reached the Deccan ; 
while 22,000 prisoners, 60,000 horses, with an immense 
booty, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

It was now easy for the victorious Afghan to seat himself 
on the vacant throne of the Mofful ; but be seems not to 
have felt any ambition for this high dignity. Perhaps he 
was sensible that, amid such a general agitation throughout 
Hindoetan, and with so many nations in arms, such an ac- 
quisition was too distant from the centre of his donunions 
to be retained with advantage. Contenting hime^ with the 
provinces west of the Indus, he quitted in a few months the 
seat of government, leaving there Alee Gohur, eldest sen of 
Aulumgere II., in possession of the empty but still venerated 
title of Great Mogul, to be the tool or captive of the first 
daring chief who should seize the capital* Having traced 
the decline of this mighty empire to so low an ebb, we shall 
now pause till we have marKed the progress of that new 
power from a distant continent which has seated herself on 
its ruins, and obtained a complete supremacy over all the 
states of India. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Briiisk Cmtquett of the Ctamatic, 



Tm Tpyages of the English related in a former part of thui 
work* were personal adventures, undertaken with a min- 
gled view to discovery, commerce, arid piracy, rather than to 
any fixed scheme of conquest or dominion. Their forts ac- 
cordingly were erected as depositories for goods, or as afford- 
ing commercial facilities, and not with any aim at territorial 
possession. It was not till 1689 that their views seem to 
have extended to the latter object. 'In the instructions 
issued to their agents during that year, they intimate that 
the hierease of their revenqe was hehceforth to occupy as 
much attention as their commerce ; that they wished to be 
«« a nation in India ;" and they quote with unmerited ap- 
plause the conduct of the Dutch, who, they assert, in the 
advices sent to their governors, wrote ten paragraphs con- 
cerning tribute for one relative to trade. The means of 
gratifying this disposition were as yet very limited, as cerw 
tain small portions of territory around Bombay and Madras 
comprised the whole extent of their Indian sovereignty. 
Th^ held themselves ready, however, to purchase every 
eity or district which the native princes could by any motive 
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be prevailed upon to alienate* They thus acquired Te||rni»- 
patam, on the Coromandel coast, which thej garrisonedy 
and gave it the name of Fort St. David. Nine years alter, 
they made a more important acquisition. Azim Ooshaan, 
whom his father Aurengzebe had created Viceroy of Ben- 
gal, but who, contemplating a struggle for the succession to 
the empire, and stanoinff in need of treasure to forward his 
schemes, was induced, m 1698, to sell to the company the 
zemindarships of the towns and districts of Chutanutty, 
Govihdpore, and Calcutta ; the last destined to become the 
splendid capital of British India* Here they began, though 
not without due circumspection, to erect Fort William, 
which in 1707 was made the seat of a presidency. 

The superior skill of Europeans in medicine, which had 
first enabled them to obtain a motins in Bengal, now affinded 
in opportunity of greatly extendmg thef influence. In 
1715, under the reign of the Emperor Ferokserd, the presi- 
dency sent two factors, with an Armenian merchant, -on a 
commercial mission: to Delhi. The principal object was de- 



feated, in a manner similar to that of Roe and others, by 
the intrigues of ^e omrahs, and of Jaffier Khan, governor 
of Ben^. But the emperor, happening to labour under a 
severe illness, which the ignorance of the native physicians 
rendered them unable to treat with success, was completely 
cured by a medical gentleman named Hamilton, who accom- 
panied the embassy. For this signal service he was desired 
to name his own reward. Animated by a patriotic spirit, 
he asked only privileges and advantages for the company, 
a^ obtained a grant of three villages in the vicinity of Ma^ 
dras, with liberty to purchase in Bengal thirty-se^en addi- 
tional townships ; an arrangement which would have se- 
oured a territory extending ten miles upwards from Calcutta. 
The emperor granted also the -still msae important privilege 
of introducing and conveying their goods through Benra 
without duty or search. But the acquisition of these m»p 
tricts was frustrated by the artful hostility of the nabob, 
who by private threats deterred the owners from consentiiMf 
to the purchase. Still, the permission of free trade, though 
limited to foreign exports and imports, proved of the great- 
est importance, and soon render^ CaU^itta a very flourish* 
ing settlement. 
A considerable time now elapsed without any further 
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^ongne in ihe territorial relations of the company. Haringr 
Miuibushnienta supported at a moderate expense, which en- 
abled them to cany on trade with security and advantage, 
they gradually extended their operations till the annual 
sales amounted to the considerable sum of about two mil- 
lions sterling ; whence they were enabled to pay a dividend 
of seven or eight per cent, on their capitaL FerhajM it 
would have been fortunate had this state of things remained 
tmaltered ; but the war which broke out in 1744 between 
the French and English produced to entire change in th^ 
position of the company, both in regard to its internal man- 
agement, and relatively to the powers b<)th of Europe and 
of India. To understand this, wemust look back for a mo- 
ment to the first establishments formed by the French in the 
Eastern World. 

That people, though they had suffered themselves to be 
far outstripped in the progiess of nyaritime greatness by the 
English and Dutch, had yet at an early period displayed a 
spmt of enterprise. Even in 1608 to exp|edition had been 
fitted out by some merchants of Rouen, which, however, ex- 
perienced a complete fiulure, in consequence, ]>robab^, of 
the imperfiBct nautical skill then possessed by their mariners. 
Attempts, still on a small scale, and generally unsuccessful, 
were mi^e eariv in the next century ; but ii was not till 
1642 that a considerable company was at length established. 
Unluckily, that body directed their main attentbn to. tha 
formation of a settlement on Madagascar, a spacious and 
fruitfiil island, which it was easy to describe as affording 
ample scope for cultivation and commerce. But it yielded 
no commodity suited to the markets of Europe. Ito inhab- 
itants, too, were numerous and ferocious, and soon became 
formidable to a power which attempted to take possession 
of their territory. The French were involved in a harass- 
ing v^arfiire, tod with difficulty niaintained, at certain points 
on the coast, a few wooden tenements dignified with the 
title of forts, which involved them in expense, without yield- 
ing any profit. 

The first real establishment of a French East India Com- 
pany took place in 1664, under the auspices of Colbert, . 
who, prompted and seconded by the aspiring genius of 
Louis XIV., devoted himself indefetigably to the promotion 
of industry mannfsictures, and commerce. He proceeded 
Z2 
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Upon the principles of that »^» which was by no meens ett* 
lightened in reapect to the sound doctrines of political 
economy ; and hence, exclusive grants, ezoriutant pnrilegea^ 
and the lemoval of competition were the expedients by 
which it was then attempted to make any branch of indus* 
try flourish. Such was Colbert's system when he sob' 
mitted to the king the plan of an East India Company, to 
carry on trade wiUi a capital of 15,000,000 livres (625,000/.X 
and supported by the most extravagant, encouragements* 
They received an exclusive charter for fifty years ; they 
were exen^ted i^om all taxes ; and the government came 
under the singular obligation of reimbursing them for all 
the losses which they mi^ht sustain in the course of the 
first ten years ; a stipulation which actually involved the 
state in the payment of a large sum. The fimds supplied 
by individuals not bein^ equal to the amount of the pro- 
posed capital, limited as it was, tburee millions were advanced 
out of tlto treasury ; while the nobles, and all the opulent 
classes connected with the court were induced to follow the 
example. 

The management of Uie company was neither judicioun 
nor fortunate. They began by endeavouring to turn Mada> 
gascar to some account, and sent thither a large cobi^, 
most of whom perished under the influence of climate, &,• 
tiffue, and the iMMtility of the natives. The survivors w^e 
afterward employed in colonizing the islands of Ceme and 
Mascuenhas, which, at a later period, under the names of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, rose to some degree of'pro^>erity« 
After the ^ure of the attempt at Madagascar, they sen^ 
vessels to India, and began to form settlements on different 
points of its coast. In 1668 they established their principal 
factory at Surat, under the direction of Caron, one of theix 
countrymen, who had spent most of his life in the Dutch 
service. The prospects at first appeared rather promising ; 
but beinf invohred m dispute vrith the native powers, and 
finding the trade ultimately unprosperous, they thought fit 
to take their departure very suddenly, leaving their debts 
unpaid ; an'onussion which of course precluded their return. 
Attempts were afterward made to secure a position at Tnn* 
comalee, in Ceylon, and at St. Thomas, on the Coromaodel 
coast ; but both were defeated by Dutch hostility. Their 
aflairs, therefore, would have become desperata h^ nat 
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M. Martin, an offieer poMesaed of talent, judgmciiit, an4 
patriottam, collected the acattered adTentiuen, and fixed 
Ihem at Pondieherij ; where, by judkkma.and ccMiciliatoiy 
«ondact, he gained the attachment of the nativea, opened 
an adTantageous trade, and soon raked the aettlement to a 
Yerr proapenma condition. 

When the French and English nations came into mutual 
collision, the fiwmer had no settlement of much consequence 
on the contiiient of India except that just named ; but it 
was of considerable importance, being weU fortified, and 
having some extent of territory attached to it. The? had 
amaller Victories at Mah^ and Carical,.as well as at Chan* 
demagore^ in Ben|al. In 1744 hostilities broke out be- 
tween the two nations, which were carried on in Europe 
with great animontj. The French company appears to 
have been rather desirous that the wmt should not extend to 
the Indian seas. Their naval officers, on the contrary, 
were fired by hopes of glory ftom an attadc on the English 
settlements ui that quarter before they could be placed in a 
posture of defence. Labourdonnais, a person of great tal- 
ent and most extracnrdinary activity^ who had raised him- 
self through all the rahks of the navy, was now (Governor 
•f Mauritius and Bourbon. Theseislands, by his exertions, 
almost without assistance firom home, had become very flour- 
ishing. Hiqypening to be in France when the war was in 
preparation, he made proposals both to the company and 
the ministry for an attack upon the English establishments. 
The former were altogether averse to his scheme ; but the 
government, unknown to them, sanctioned it, and even en- 
gaged to fuinish two ships, which, however. Were afterward 
withheld. Labourdonnais arrived at the islands with the 
most resolute determination to prosecute his desi^,,thonffh 
possessed of very slender resources. With this view he 
detained the vessels which happened to touch there, and 
employed them in the expedition. He brought the sailors 
into regular training, many of whom had never fired a gun ; 
and he supplied by various inventions the defective nteans 
of equipment. In June, 1746, he arrived at Pondicherry, 
after a sHg^ action with an English nav^ force on the 
coast. Here, too, he had to overcome certain obstacles 
raised by Dupleix, the governor, before he was permitted t« 
sail wiUi his squadron to attack Madras. 
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This city was not onfy the capital of the English pos- 
sessions, but one of the chief settlements at that time foraaed 
by the Europeans in India. It comprised within its dis- 
trict a popnlatton of 260.000, of whom, however, only 300 
were from Europe, includine 200 soldierB. They lived in 
Fort St. George, called the White Town, surrounded merelj 
by a slender wall, with four ill-construct^ bastions and 
batteries. The inhabitants had therefore very small means 
of defence, and did not in the use of them display any hero- 
ism. After sustaining a bombardment of five days, in which 
twe or three houses were demolished and four or five men 
killed, they capitulated on the 10th September, 1746. The/ 
obtained, mdeed, the singulflsr condition that LabourdonBai% 
after having regulariy occupied the place, and taken posses- 
sion of the company's magazines and warehouses, should, 
within a stipulated period, and on payment of a fixed ran- 
som, restore Madras to the English. Thai officer, having* 
made this important acquisition without the loss of a single 
man, returned to Pondicherry. 

He did not there meet with such a reception as he merited. 
IXipleix, an ai^iring and amblfioas man, who could not 
brook any rival in power, thwarted all his schema and ex- 
posed him to repeated mortifications, till at length he gave 
up the contest, and sailed for Franee. There, too» on the 
representations of his superior officer, he was treated in a 
manner altogether unworthy of his lone and ftdthful ser- 
vices, being thrown into the Bastile, and not liberated tiQ 
the end of three years, soon after wbich he died. ^ 

Dupleix, who was thus left in the supreme direction of 
Frencn affairs in India, was a very extraordinary person. 
From his father, who had*been a farmer-general and a di- 
rector of the East India Company, he inherited an immense 
fortune, which he was taught to employ ui the pursuits of 
coounerce. Being Sentout originally as first member of the 
council at Pondicherry, and a&r\^ard as superintendent at 
Chandemagore, he at once by his public measures rendered 
this last settlement very prosperous, while by an extensive 
trade he lavgely liugmented his private wealth. His talents 
and success recommehded him to the important station of 
Governor of Pondicheny. Although from feelings of jeal- 
ousy he had quarrelled with Labourdonnais, and succeeded 
in removing him, yet his mind was enthusia^ticaUy and ia< 
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lensehr devoted to the same system of policy. Cesar, and 
even Alexander, never formed more ma^ifioent schemes of 
conquest than this mercantile ruler of Trench India. His 
first object was to foUow up the advantage gained oyer t^ 
English, and thoroughly to root out that rival nation from 
the coast of Coromandel. Labourdonnais had, as already 
mentioned, stipulated on certain conditions to restore Ma- 
dras, after a mere temporary occupation of it. As a man 
of honour, he was resolved to make ^ood his engagement,— 
a design wholly foreign to the ^aispmg ambition of Dupleix. 
Unable otherwise to accomplish his object^ he made such 
arrangements as to delay the period of surrender till the de- 
parture of his rival ; then contrived to draw forth /from the 
citiiens of Pondicherry a remonstrance against giving up a 
place the possef^sion of which was so important to their 
security. In pretended compliance with this request. Ma* 
dras was not only retained, but exposed to a species of 
pkiader, while the governor and principal inhabitants wen 
carried prisoners to the French settlement. 

This step was forthwith followed by an expedition for 
the reduction of Fort St. David, while the confidence of 
Dupleix was greatly heightened by an event which forms a 
memorable era in toe annals of Indian warfare. The N,a- 
bdb of Arcot, having espoused the English cause, had sent 
his son, with 10,000 men to endeavour to retake. Madras on 
their behalf. The French had only 1300 soldiers to defend 
the city, with which force they hesitated not to attack the 
numerous army of the nabob ; when, by their superior dis- 
cipline, and the expert management of their artillery, they 
gained a complete and decisive victory. The superiority oif 
even a handful of Europeans over the tumultuary bands 
which compose an Asiatic host had long a^ been proved 
hy the Portuguese ; but the example of their success was 
nearly foq^otten, and both French and English had been 
accustomed to view the Mogul as a powemd and mighty 
monarch, whom it was vain, with their slender means, to 
think of resisting. The spell was again broken ; and the 
settlers of either nation learned a lesson which they soon 
practised with the most extensive and terrible effect. 

The present object of Dupleix was simply the reduction 
of Fort St. David, against which he led a force of 1700 men, 
Mostiy European ; while the English Md only 300 of their 
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own troops, with a body of undiscij^lined natlyes. As the 
FreiM^ ooweyer, were advancing in full confidence, the 
nabob*8 aimy surprised them by a sudden attack, and obliged 
them to retreat with some loss. A detachment was anei^- 
ward sent by sea to attempt the surprise of Cuddalore, the 
town immediately conti^ous to Fort St. David, but a heavy- 
gale sprang up, and obliged them to return. Dupleix then 
employed all his address to gain over the nabob. He was 
particularly careful to impress on that prince a high idea 
of Us own power, trusting to the system regularlpr acted 
upon by eastern grandees of studying only immediate ad- 
vantage, and espousing always the side which they believe 
to be the strongest. The latter, beinff informed of the arri- 
val of a great additional force, was led to credit the preten- 
sions of the Frendi ; and, deserting the English, of whom 
he had been the sworn and active alty, concluded a treaty 
with their enemies, which was temented by a visit firom hiis 
aon, who was received with all that ostentatious pomp in 
which eastern ^princes delight. 

Dupleix now vigorously resumed his enterprise. He 
ciossmI the rtver, and took up a strong position in front of 
Fort St. David, when a fleet, under Admiral Griiffin, with a 
considerable reinforcement of troops, was seen to enter the 
road. The French again retreated, and the English received 
some further recruits. At length, in January, 1748, Major 
Laurence, an experienced officer, assumed the command. 
The two nations thus retiiained for some time so eqnaify 
matched, that neither ventured upon any serious movement. 
Dupleix, indeed, undertook a midnight attack upon CuddsF- 
lore ; but his approach was discovert, and his men repulsed 
with considerable loss. 

The face of Indian affairs was soon entirely changed by 
the arrival of an English expedition of nine ships of war, 
having on board 1400 men, who, with those already in the 
country, formed the largest European army ever seen in 
this part of India. The British were then completely in a 
condition to undertake offensive operations ; and they de« 
termined to strike at once a blow at the main strength of 
the enemy by besieging Pondieberry. As the Frendi had 
no force which could oppose them in the field, the siege was 
ondertidLen with the fairest prospect of success. It wu not^ 
iMwever, carried on with due promptitude and vigour. A 
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long delay was incurred in reducing a small fort two miles 
distant from the city ; and when the trenehes were at length 
opened before the place itself, they were not found to he 
sufficiently near for the artillery to fire with effect ; and be- 
fore this error was amended, the rainy season set in, sick- 
ness spread among the troops, and it was necessary to de- 
sist from the attempt The French felt extraordinary exult- 
ation at this repulse, which they boasted of as a splendid 
victoiy ; but before they could derite any advantage from 
it, tidings arrived that peace had been concluded in Europe, 
of which one of the conditions was the restoration of Madras 
to the English. Hence the two nations were placed exactly 
in the same condition as before the war. 

But this treaty, instead of restoring peace to India, served 
only to give a wider range to warlike operations in that 
quarter of the world. The two parties, having each a large 
disposable force, began to look round for -some object on 
which it might be advantageously employed. The events 
of the preceding war had disclosed ihe wei^ess| of the 
native government^ and armies, and left room to hope for 
thQ establishment of a wide dominion over this extorsive 
and beautiful region. 

The Enfflish made the first movement,, A prince of Tan- 
jore named Sahujee, who had been dethroned by a brothei*, 
craved their aid to reinstate him, and offered in return the 
fortress and district of Devicottah, advantageously situated 
on the banks of the Coleroon. In 1749 they undertook an 
expedition against that stronghold; but, disappointed by 
want of concert between the fleet and the army, and receiv- 
ing no aid from the natives, they returned without having 
even attempted its reduction. Mortified by this failure^ 
they proceeded a second time against the place, the ships 
now conveying the soldiers to the mouth of the river, whence 
they ascended in boats to the town. After considerable 
difficulties, and a severe contest, in which Lieutenant 
Clive, afterward so eminent in Indian history, distinguished 
himself by daring valour, they o;btained possession ef the 
fort Its capture was immediately followed up with a treaty, 
by which its occupation was secured to the English,, who 
in return abandoned the cause of the prince for whom they 
had taken arms. They stipulated even to keep him in con- 
finement, and thereby render him incapable of^ troubling his 
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mal» pfotided be received a peniion of 400/. a year. This 
anangemeBVas Mr. Mill justly remarks, was far from being 
bonourable to Qor coimtiymen, wbo seem, bowever, to ba^re 
been altogetber deceived in their ezpectatioBS of co-opera- 
tion from tbe people of Tanjore. 

Tbe French, meantime, were playing a much biffber 
game, and <^nly aspiring to a direct asceimenc^ in Sootbem 
India. We despair of conducting our readers in a satisfac- 
tory manner through the dark maze of Carnatic intrigue, or 
the barbarous names uid uninteresting characters who were 
employed in it. It may be premised, that whenever au In- 
dian prince dies, no respect is paid to tbe principle of pri- 
mogeniture, or to any fixed law of succession. His sons, 
grandsons, nephews, or even more distant relations, advance 
claims to tbe sovereignty, which they forthwith endeavour 
to support by an appeal to. arms. The dissensions of tbe 
Deccan arose upon the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk, who may 
be remembered as acting a part in Mogul histoiy, and of 
Sadatujlab, Nabob of the Carnatic. Both these offices, 
originaiy subordinate iqppointments under the Emperor of 
Delhi, had, tn'the decline of that dynasty, become gradually 
independent. For these, instead of Nazir Jung and Anwar- 
ud-Dieb, the rightful, or at least actual, possessors, there 
appeared Mirzapba Jung and Chunder Sabeb, who aspired, 
tbe former to be Subabdar of the Deccan, the latter to be 
Nabob of tbe Carnatic. Having united their interests, they 
had assembled an army of 40,000 men, and eagerly courted 
tbe aid of Dupleix. This ambitious governor conceived 
that, by filling the two great thrones of the south of India, 
to which ezpoit he judged bis forces ade<iuate, he would 
become tbe undisputed master of that extensive country. 
He immediately sent D*Auteuil with 2300 men, of whom 
400 were Europeans, to join the allied troops. The com- 
bined armies then marched to attack Anwar-ud-Dien, the 
reigning nabob, who, with 20,000 followers, was encamped at 
Amboor, a strong post guarding one of the principal passes 
into the Carnatic. He had thro^ across the ravine an 
intrencbment defended by cannon, served by a small band 
of Europeans. D*Auteuil, tbe French commander, ambi- 
tious to display the valour of his countiymen, offered, with 
only tbe few French soldiers, to storm the lines. The In- 
dian chiefs closed with the proposal, though the undertaking 
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proved somewliat more formidable than bad been antici- 
pated. The artillery of the enemy, being streng and well- 
directed, repolaed two sooceanYe attacks ; but the aaaail* 
ants, animated by the consctpusness that they%ere fighting 
in the view of three armies, rushed forwarda third time, ana 
carried the intrenehment. They then pushed forward 
afainst the main body, where the nabob, mounted on an 
e&phant, with his standard displayed, and siignounded by 
his chosen cavalry> was loudly encouragmg the troops. But 
almost immediately a ball, fired by a Caffire soldier^ went 
through his heart, and he dropped dead to tbe ground. A 
total rout instantly ensued ; tne carap,^ a very ample booty, 
sixty elephants, with aU the aitiUerjr and stocest fell into 
the hands of the victor*. The princes forthwith resolved to 
march upon Arcot, winch surrendered without resistance. 

Mohammed AK, son to the fiUlen nabobs and heir of his 
throne, Hed to Triehinopoly, a very stronc ci^, the posses- 
sion of iHiich gave him stiU a hold vspon &» Uamatic Du- 
pleix pressed in the most urgent manner upon the confederate^ 
ffeneials that they should not lose a moment, but hasten to 
tne attack of the Ibrtress, which was probably in a very im- 
perfisct state of defence. The Indian princes, however, 
chose rather to begin by mavching into Arcot and Pondi- 
cherry, where they made a display of their pomp as subah- 
dar and nabob ; and when they at last took the field, it was 
to proceed, not, as Dupleix recommended, ajg^ainst Triehi- 
nopoly, but agunst the more remote and ununportant city 
of Tanjore. This decision, however, proceeded firom a se- 
cret motive; their treasury being completely exhausted, 
they felt the necessity of securing a supply by extorting 
from the rajah some heavy arrears of tnbute. Tanjore^ 
bordering on the delta of the Coleroon and the Cavery, was 
wealthy and splendid, adorned with a pagoda which ecUpses 
in magnificence all Other structures m the south of India. 
From the opulent ruler of this state they demande4 the 
payments due to the Mogul, and claimed by them as his 
representatives. Had they even prosecuted this demand 
with vigour and promptitude, they might probably have 
brought it to a speedy issue ; but they rafiered themselves 
to be amused hj the rajah, who sometimes negotiated, and 
at other times fouj^ht, tiH at length they succeeded in burst- 
ing open one ai his gates, when he wasinlimidated iat^ an 
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agreement to pay about 900,0002. He even began to ad- 
Tance the first instalment ; but bj sending as part of it & 
quantity of gold and silver plate, then a lot of old coins, and 
lastly a quantity of jewels, he contrived to spin out the time 
till tidings arrived of the appearance of a new actor on the 
scene, who was destined entirely to change the aspect of 
afiairs. 

Ghazee-ud-Dien, the eldest son of the nizam, had attached 
himself to the Mogul court, at which we have seen him adt 
a conspicuous part. Nazir Jung, the second son, had there- 
fore succeeded to the subahdary, of which he took upon him 
the full dignity and titles. He was summoned, however, 
on a peculiar emergency, to join the imperial standard, «ind 
had already reaehoi the Nerbudda, when he learned the 
successful usurpations of Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sa- 
heb. He then retraced his steps, and, under the assumed 
authority of the Mogul court, summoned all its adber^te 
and his own to join m the suppiessioh of this daring rebel- 
lidn ; he enlisted also 30,000 Mahrattas, to act as light cav- 
alry. Although he moved with the slow and encumbered 
pomp of an eastern army, he at length arrived on the Car- 
natic frontier, vnth a force which Orme supposes not to 
have fallen short of 3Q0,000 men. It then behooved the 
allies to put themselves on their defence. Dupleix sup- 
ported them vnth all his resources. Having learned their 
pecuniary difficulties, he gave them a loan of 50,000/. ; 
while he increased the French contingent to 2000 men. 
The Enfflish, meantime, though they hwi viewed with jeal- 
ousy ana alatm the late progress of their rivals, were very 
slow to embark in actual warfare. They had supported 
the cause of Mohammed Ali only by sending very small ^ 
detachments to Trichlnopoly and Tanjore ; but when Nazir 
Jung arrived with so great an army, invested with the full 
authority of the Mosful, Major Laurence no longer hesitated 
to march and join him with a corps of 600 men. This rein- 
forcement was not necessary to secure that prince's triumph. 
The French troops were brave, but under bad manage- 
ment ; a mutiny arose among the officers, thirteen of whom 
in one day resigned their commands. At this untoward 
event, D'Auteuil, losing all presence of mind, determined 
immediately to march with his corps to Pondicheny. The 
cause of the confederates was then altogether desperate. 
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Ghanda Saheb sought safety in the French settlement, while 
Mirzapha Jung surrendered at discretion, and was imme- 
diately thrown into irons. 

Dupleiz, notwithstanding this complete fall from the 
proud position which he had so lately reached, did not lose 
.courage. He attempted a negotiation with Nazir, and 
though the mission sent for this purpose failed, they learned 
that, as the prince was of a weak and voluptuous character, 
some warlike chiefs of Afghan extraction, who held the 
principar conmiands in his army, had entered into a con- 
spiracy to dethrone him. The 'French goYemor formed a 
connexion with these malecontents, and likewise endea- 
voured to give effect to their intrigues by a military move- 
ment. D'Auteuil again took the field, surprised during the 
night a quarter of the Mogul camp, while the troops were 
buried in sliimber and the fumes of opium, and committed 
great havoc. Another detachment sent by sea reduced 
Sf asulipatan, long the chief emporium of this part of India, 
mid began to fortify it. Meantime, Major Laurence, dis- 
gusted with repeated irregularities in the conduct of hit 
uidian allies, who refused to be at all guided by his advice, 
withdrew the English troops from the service of the subah- 
dar, affording thereby full scope for the operations of the 
French governor. That officer, having sent a body of men 
who defeated the nabob, and obliged him to fly to Arcot, 
despatched a force into the interior to attack uingee, the 
strongest fortress in all the Camatic tn a midnight assault 
they stormed successively the three fortified mountains 
which constituted the strength of that important place, and 
carried it with the loss of only twenty men. 

Kazir Jung, roused by this loss from his voluptuous su- 
pineness, at length took the field with an army which, 
notwithstanding various reductions, still exceeded 100,000 
men, — a movement desired by the conspirators as extremely 
fiivourahle to the execution of their scheme. Time, how- 
ever, passed on without any decisive event ; atid the subah- 
dar, tired of a dull contest which kept him from his favour- 
ite enjoyments, made such advantageous overtures that Du- 
pleix entered into a negotiation. The latter, notwithstand- 
ing, imitating the wiles of Indian policy, still kept his com- 
munications open with the rebellious omrahs. It has been 
wid tbat the treaty with Nazir Jiing was actually signed^ 
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thousrh not commanicated to Latoudie, who had succeeded 
to this command of the French troops, when that ofiicer 
was summoned bj the Afghan itisurfirents to hasten and co- 
operate in the execution of their &sign. Latouche ac- 
cordingly advanced, and at four next morning attacked that 
murt ofthe camp where the subahdar commanded in person. 
The conflict was sbnrp, the Indian cavalnr fighting with 
great braveiy ; but the discipline of the French, and the 
rapidity with which their cannon was served, enabled 
them gradually to penetrate into the heart of the hostile en; 
eampment. Nazir Jung, not destitute of personfl Talour, 
indignantly saw his troops ffiving way beforelft handfiil of 
Europeans ; and being told that a large corps, under the 
c<Hnmand of the confederate chiefs and their adherents, 
were not joininp; in thQ action, he rode up, and began to re- 
proach them bitterly for their cowardice. Pudapah, the 
kader whom he first addressed, made an insulting n^ply, 
and then discharged a carbine, by which two balls were 
lodged in the heart of Naur, who fell dead on the spc»t. 
For an Indian army to pass from one prince to his assaaein 
and enemy is only the work of a moment. Minapha Jong 
was taken out of irons, led forth, and universally acknow- 
ledged Soubah of the Deccan, a tegion superior m magni- 
tude to aqy European kingdom. 

This revolution had tM immediate efiect of completely 
establishing the influence of the French in Southern India. 
Minapha, reposing entire confidence in Dui^ix, vknted 
kirn at Pondlcherryy and was there installed with the great- 
est pomp in the throne of the Demean. This obsequkwui 
officer was created govemot under the Mogul, and collector 
of the revenue in Sn the countries south of the Kistna, a 
territory little inferior in extent to France ; considerable 
districte round each of the three towns of Pondicherry 
Garical, and Masulipatan were also ceded in perpetuity. 
But the victorious parties found themselves in that anxious 
and difficult position which inevitably arises from the al- 
liance of those who own no law human or divine. The 
Patau chiefs made most enonnous demands, — to which, ac* 
eording to the maxims of treason, they seemed really en- 
titled. Tet the fulfilment of these, and of others whieh 
would have followed, must liave reduced Miisapha Jung 
nearly to a^dpher. Dupleix stxongly represented to them 
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liie necessity of accepting much lower terms ; and proba> 
biy, from feeling themselves to be in his power, they ap- 
peared at the moment cordially to acquiesce. When, how- 
ever, Mirzapha left Pondicherry, and advanced into the in- 
terior of the Deccan, he learned that the defiles in his front 
were occupied by those very chiefs, assembled in arms to 
dispute his passage. The prince, ambitious to display his 
valour, marched and began the attack before his French 
allies came up, in consequence of which he suffered some 
loss. Afterward, vnth their aid, he had the prospect of a 
' complete victory, when he engaged in single combat with 
the Nabob of Canoul, by whom he ws^s pierced through the 
bead vrith a javelin, and instantly fell dead. Bussy, the 
French Aiinister, was at first in the deepest consternation, 
imagining the influence of his country in the affairs of the 
Deccan to, be terminated, when he recollected that three 
brothers of the deceased monarch were prisoners in the 
camp. Obtaining ^e concurrence of the principal native 
leaders, he raised to the throne Salabat Jung, the eldest, in 
preference to the infant «on of the fallen soubah. The new 
sovereign, feeling himself indebted to the French for his 
elevation, espouMd their interests vrith an ardour equal to 
that of his predecessor. 

The English for some time contemplated with singular 
iqmthy this extensive aggrandizement of their rivals. Ma- 
jor Laurence, who seems to have been no politician, having 
formerly, by his deserlion of Nazi^ Jung, lost his influence 
in the IndiaR councils, now, in the most critical period of 
French ascendency, left India and returned home on pri- 
vate business. At length the subjects of Louis be^an to 
assume a deportment so lofty as <M>nvinced the English of 
their danger, should this amlHtious enemy continue masters 
of the south of India. They sent, therefore, a body of 
troops under Captain Cope to<l^end Trichinopoly, the only 
stronff position which their ally, Mohammed AH, still re- 
tained in the Gamatic ; but this o&cer lost a great part of 
his men in an unfortunate attempt upon Madura. Captain 
Gingen was then sent from Fort St. David with a larger de- 
tachment ; but it also gave very little earnest of the gloiy 
that the English were afterward to earn in Indian wamre. 
Having encountered the enemy near the fort of Yolconda, 
tiM|y men instantly seizsd with a panic, and while the na- 
Aa3 
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tivMftoodthebgimmd the Eofopetow fled; thmrendemrtf 
tbcmMhres an object of derision even to these undiscipliaea 
atties. They foorht better.on two sabsequent occasions ; 
but at lenflth, wkhottt atteaopthig to master the enemy in 
the field/they hastened to throw themseWes into Tnchi* 
Mopoly. 

The English afterward sent another detaclnnrait, which 
faised the European part of the garrison to 600 men ; bat 
as the French and Chiulda Saheb, then Nabob of Arcot^ 
were besieging it with a force greatly superior, there was 
much reason to fear that without some further effort this 
last harrier against French dominion must ultimatdy &1L 
A new character, however, at this crisis began to act a 
most brilliant part on the scene. Clive, the son of a gm- 
llcman of smaU property in Shr<^p^ire, had gone out in a 
civil capacity ; but his violent and turbulent conduct had die* 
pleased his svperiors, and made hi|n be considered as an in- 
tractable youth. On the breakmg oirt of the war* he ob- 
tained leave to enter t^e army as an rasign, and soon 
showed himself better Ratified for this new Ime of actiem ; 
where, indeed, he distin^nii^ied himself so much as to be 
employed in several conndential situations. He proposed 
to make a diversion in favour of Triehinopoly, by an attack 
' on Arcot, the nabob's camtal. Having obtained 500 men, 
ei whom only 300 were Europeans, a^ partly made up by 
Tokmteers from the civil service, he procemled on this daring 
•ipeditibn. He approached Arcot ; and Uie garrison of the " 
forty mereW on witnessing the intrepidity with which the 
English advanced amid a tempest of thunder and rain, were 
•euMd with a panic. Mid evacuated the city. Clive did not 
allow them to recover from their consternation, but pursued 
and obliged them to retreat from one point to another. 

The object of this enterprise was forthwith realized, ui a 
large body of the besieffers of Triehinopoly being drawn 
away to> attempt the delivery of Arcot. Trooj[)s were 
brought to the amount of 4000, reinforced by 3000 from 
Vellore. According to his bold policy, Clive endeavoured 
to intimidate them by an attack on the city ia which these 
forces were stationed, — an imprudent. step; for the most 
undisciplined hordes, fighting under the cover which strceU 
and buikUngs afibrd, are a match fot the bravest soidien 
The natives froM the houses poured down a destructive fii% 
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itod obliged the English commander to retroat with » Icm 
which he could very ill spare. He had then a hard task to 
deiiBnd with 300 men fortifications a mile in circuit, con- 
sisting onW of a feeble wall, and a ditch ibrdable in many 
places, ae had thus full scope for the brilliant military 
talents with which he was endowed. lieutenant Innis) 
flent with a reinforcement from Madras, was intercepted and 
obliged to return. But Morari Rao, commander of a body 
of 6000 Ma^ttas who l^ad deserted the nabob*s cause 
when it appeared desperate, was animated by the valour of 
Clive, and promised his support. At length, on the mom^ 
ing of the 14th of November, the great Mussulman festival, 
mra a day deemed pecultarly auspicious for warlike achieve- 
ments, the enemy made a general assault. They rushed on 
with a species of madness, and when one detachment was 
driven back, another instantly followed, Clive was obliged 
to stand to the guns himself, and assist in firing them. But 
the enemy were at length repulsed ; and finally raised the 
•iege. The Enghsh commander, being thus left master of 
the field, scoured the country in different directions, took 
possession of sevend important posts, and th^i returned to 
Madras. 

Meantime the force defending Trichinopoly wbs receive 
ing continual accessions. Major Laurence,, having arrived 
from Britain vrith a large reinforcement, set out himself for 
that cit^ with 400 Europeans kr6 1100 sepoys. Moham** 
- med All allured into his service Mbraii Rao, and by libenil 
promises even induced the Regent of Mysore to come to his 
assistance ; and these allies formed a corps of 30,000 men. 
By these additions the English and their friends became de- 
cidedly superior to their opponents, whom they determined 
without he^ation to attack in the <men field. The French 
and their confederates no sooner discovered this kitention 
than they retreated, and took up a position in the fortified 
pagoda of Seringham, strongly situated in an island formed 
by the branches of the Coleroon and the Cavery. Here, 
however, they were closely pressed by the combined armies ; 
while the adherents of Chunda Saheb, considering his cause 
as desperate, deserted in large bands. That unfortunate 
prince at length delivered himself up to the King of Tan- 
jore, with a promise of protection, which was basely vie- ' 
lated, and he was immediately assassinated. The FY^ieU 
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troops also capitalated, and were conveyed priconen of 
war to Fort St. David and Trichinopoly. 

The highest -satisfaction was now felt by the English) who 
considered themselves complete masters of the Camatic 
Bat at Pondichcrry this loes spread the deepest eonstema<r 
tion, relieved onlv by the seoiret joy of those who viewed 
with disffust the haughty conduct of Dupieix, and exulted 
in the failure of his ambitious schemes. Yet at this very 
time he was acting a splendid part on a greater scale. His 
agent, Bossy, having, iii the manner above relatedf placed 
Salabat Jung on the throne of the Deccan, after, assisting 
to inflict punishment on the murderer of his predecessor, 
marched along with the prince to Golconda and Aurunga^ 
bad, where he assumed the government with every circum-* 
stance of oriental vpoobp. His pretensions,, however, were 
not sanctioned by the Mogul court, who conferred the sove« 
leignty on Ghazee-ud-Dien, the legitimate claimant, as 
eldest 8<m to Nizam-ul-Mulk. At the same time the coun<* 
tiy was harassed by the attacks of a numerous and active 
Mahratta force ; so that Salabat Jung could hope to main* 
tain his power only by French aid, and therefore .made 
Bussy the chief directer of his councils. 

Dupleix, not content with these advantages, was indefati- 
ffaUe in hiis efforts to restore the French ascendency in the 
Camatic ; and the contmual fluctuation in the plans and 
alliances of Indian potentates afforded him the m^ans 
sooner than x^ould have been expected. With oriental 
princes, when in distress, and applying for aid, it is the in- 
variable ^n^;tice to promise whatever is asked ; but who, 
when their delivei^ance is effected, study to perform as little 
as possible. After the complete triumph of the British 
arms, and those of A^ohammed AH, Major Laurence was 
astounded by the intelli^nce that this princ'e had stipulated, 
as the priioe of .the assistance which he obtained from the 
Mysorean chief, the surrender to him of Trichinopoly and 
its territory ; and the fulfihnent of this engagement was 
now imperiously demanded^ Mohammed, on being inter- 
rogi^d, admitted thp promise, which he imputed to the ne^ 
cessityof circumstances, but strenuously denied the slightest 
intention of ever performing it. He affected even to believe 
it impossible that his aUy could have seriously expected the 
fiyopttlion of so extravagant a stipulation ; and he under 
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took to induce him to rest satisfied with the present cession 
of Madara, and the illusory promise of obtaining Trichi" 
nopoiy at a future period. After much negotiation, and see- 
ing tfaAt be could gain nothing more, the other feigned to 
appear contented. Yet Major Laurence, easily perceiving 
the regent^3 secret resentment, advised the conxptaij either 
honourably to deliver up the city, or resohitely to seize hin 
person and that of Morari Rao, and thereby prevent the 
hostile machinations which might easily be foreseen. The 
company followed neither of these counsels ; and the chief 
continued to meditate on plans of future vengeance. The 
commanders of several fortresses were encouraged, by the 
knowledge of his present disposition, to make head against 
Mohammed Ali, — among whom was the Governor of Gin- 
gee, the strongest of all ; and the English, in attemptinff to 
reduce the place, were repulsed by the French. Dupleix 
sent a large body of troops, which entered the territory of 
Foit ^t. David, and at the same time captured &> Swiss de- 
tachment proceeding thither by sea from Madras. M^or 
Laurence then matched out, and encountered him at 0a- 
hoor, two miles from the city. The Eiigliih, charging with 
the bayonet, broke the centre of the enemy, who threw 
down their arms and fled in every direction ; and had not 
the native cavahry occupied themselves in plunder, the tout 
would have been complete. This advantage was Allowed 
up by GaptaUi Clive vrith the reduction, under considerable 
difficulties, of the forts of Covelong and CMnglepnt ; after 
which the state of* his health obliged him to rettnm to Eng- 
land, and deprived the urmy of h£s impoftant eervioes. 

The Mysorean general, after beginning to negotiate with 
the French, had l^n induced to pause by the Intelligence 
of the victory gained by the English ; biit, learning that 
it had not produced any decisive results, he concluded the 
treaty in conjunction with the Mahratta chief, Morari Rao, 
who had been also dissatisfied with his share of the booty. 
Dupleix likewise drew over Mordz Ali, the governor of Vel- 
loire, by holding out to him the hope of being himeelf raised 
to the dignity of nabob. Then the French troops, in con- 
junction with the native forces, laid close siege to Trichi- 
nopoly. Major Laurence was stunned by the unexpected 
intelligence that, throuj^h the negligence of the commandei^ 
tiiis important place did not conUiin provisiGHs Ibr moi# 
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than fifteen days. He was therefore obliged to hasten in- 
stantly with his whole army to its relief! The troops suf- 
fered considerably by a rapid march in the midst of the hot 
season ; but they succeeded without opposition in entering 
the city. The major was then able to open a conmiunica- 
tion with the southern districts for a supply of necessaries, 
and obtained some assistance from the Kajah of Tanjore, 
whose alliance, however, like that of all Indian princes, 
wavered with every variation of fortune. It became im- 
possible in this scarcity to supply the inhabitants of so great 
a city as Trichinopoly, who, to the number of 400,000, were 
compelled to quit the place, and seek temporary shelter else- 
where ; and the immense circuit of its walls was occupied 
onl^ by the 2000 men composing the garrison. ' The provis- 
iomng of this important fortress now became the principal ob- 
ject of contest, the entire strength of both sides being drawn 
around it. The French, with an immensely superior force, 
placed themselves in positions by which the entrance of con- 
voys from the south was completely intercepted ; but Major 
Lwirence twice attacked them, and, though with very infe- 
rior numbers, drove them from their posts, and opened the 
way for his supplies. On no former occasion had the valovr 
of the English troops, and their superiority to those of the 
enemy, been more signally displayed. The jpariison, how- 
ever, had nearly, by their ovm su^Sineness, for^ited the bene- 
fit of all these exertions. One morning at three, when the 
guard had fallen fast asleep, the French advanced to the at- 
tack, applied their scaling-ladders, made themselves masters 
of a battery, and were advancing into the city, when seve- 
ral of the soldiers happened to fall into a deep pit ; their 
cries pdarmed their companions, some of whom fired their 
muskets. The assailants, thus conceiving themselves to be 
discovered, made a general discharge, beat their drums, and 
advanced with shouts of Vive le Roi, Happily a consider- 
able body of English troops was quartered near the spot, 
who were imm^iately led on by Lieutenant Harrison to 
'such an advantageous position, and directed with such judg- 
ment, that the leaders of the storming party were soon cut 
down, the ladders carried off or broken, and all of the 
enemy who had entered, to the number of 360, were made 
prisonerp. Thus the enterprise, at first so promising, caused 
to the French a loss greater than any sustained by then 
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daring the coarse of this memorable siege. Soon after, 
however, an English detachment, being sent out to escort a 
convoj of provisions, was attacked by a corps of 18,000 
natives and 400 Europeans. An inexperienced officer, who 
had the command, drew up his men in small parties at wide 
intervals. Suddenly Morari Rao and Innis Khan, with 
12,000 Mysorean horse, advanced with loud shouts at full 
gallop, and charged this ill-constructed line. The English 
had scarcely time to fire one volley, when they found their 
ranks broken by the enemy's cavalry. Deserted by the se- 
poys, they were left, only 180 in number, without an^ hope 
of escape ; upon which they determined to sell their lives 
as dear as possible. The whole were either killed or taken, 
including a company of grenadiers, who had acted a promi- 
inent part in all the late victories. 

Amid these gallant exploits the siege of Trichtnopo^ 
was protracted a year and a hal^ during which neither tbie 
French nor their numerous allies obtained any decisive ad- 
vantage. Mr. Mill considers the object as very unworthy 
of such strenuous efforts ; yet it ought to be remembered 
that the English were deciding on that spot the destiny of 
the Camatic, and perhaps the very existence of their estab* 
lishment in India. To have yielded in such circumstances 
might have realized the views of Dupleix, whose boast it 
was that he would reduce Madras to a mere fishing village. 

Important events were meantime takinff place at the court 
of the Deccan, where we left Bussy with his detachment 
dictating or directing every movement. This influence, in- 
deed, he seemed entitled to expect, both from the generosity 
snd prudence of Sala)>at Jxaig, who had been raised by thie 
French to his present lofty station, and by them alone was 
maintained in it against the Mahrattas, and 6hazee-ud- 
Bien, whom the Mogul had authorized to expel him. The 
latter, however, as he was approaching with a prodigious 
army, died suddenly, not witlR>ut suspicton, perhaps unjust, 
of having been poisoned by the adherent* of his rivak Sa- 
labat Jung being thus relieved from apprehension, the mat 
men at his court viewed with much indignation the thral- 
dom of their master to a handful of strangers, and urffed him 
to adopt measures for extricating himself firom thie huimli- 
ting situation. At their suggestion he took certain step^ 
vfaidi were favoured by a temporaiy absence of Bus^, 
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Tbe pay of the troops was withheld, and on plausible i 
texts thej were broken into detachments, and sent into dii^ 
ferent quarters. Bussy, however, on his return, immedl- 
Mety reassembled them ; and his own force, aided by the 
alarm of a M ahratta inrasion, enabled him completely to 
dictate terms to the subahdar. He procured the dismissal 
of the hostile ministers ; and taking advantage of the accu- 
nniCateii arrears of pay, demanded and obtained, as a secu- 
rity against Aiture deficiencies, the cession of an eztensive 
range of country on the coast of Coromandel and Orissa, 
including Uie NOTthem Circars. This, in additi<»i to former 
acquisitions, gave to the French a territory 60O miles in 
extent, reaching from MedapiUy to the pagoda oi Jugger- 
naut, and yielding a revemie of 865,000(. 

The heads of the two European presidencies, being uTj 
hy instructions from home to endeavour to bring their dif 
ences to a termination, opened a negotiation for peace. 
They besan with the &ice of examining the titles by which 
each held their respective possessions from the native pow- 
ers, and particularly the Mogul ; but the Englisb, aliegin^^ 
seeminsly with some reason, that the documents protmc^ 
-by the French were forged, proposed to reject this mode of 
decision altogether, and proceed at once to the only effectual 
plan of treating, that, namely, which had a reference to the 
actual strength of each party. Upon tins ground some 
mutual propositions were made, but which were found too 
inconsistent to afford any hope of agreement. 
- Meantime this Indian contest had given rise to warm dis- 
cussions between the two governments in £urq>e. France 
had never fitvoored the system of encroachmentfolloi^red by 
her viceroy* This aversion was greatly strengthened by the 
warm remonstrances of the English cabinet, who began to 
fit out a somewhat formidabie expedition for India. After 
some discussion it was agreed that c(»nmissioners from each 
state should be sent, with foil powers to adjust the differ- 
ences, rather upon equitable principles, satisfactory to both 
parties, than from any consideration of their ccnnparative 
-strength and acquisitions. When Godheu, the French en" 
voy, arrived at Pondicherry to supersede Dupleix, consider- 
able anxiety was felt as to the manner in which Uie tidings 
would be received by that haughty ruler. He had assumed 
Ihe most lofty bearings iavested hunself with the dresa and 
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<mtigh« of a Mogul Ticdrpy, and had often olili^ tiM 
officers whom he admitted to aadieoice to &U down upon 
their kneee before him. ' His whole ^ul^ too, wa# under- 
stood' to be aW^ed in the magnificent project of makiini 
Franc^ supreme in India* But he was too toiiiid apoS 
tician not to pe^;eiVe that-all resistance was now vainv He 
yielded with a good grace, and was treated and sent home 
with honoor ana respect; ' -The compuij indeed rave hia 
a cold reception, and refused to repay nearly 400,0<w/. which 
be had exj^ndied out of his private fortune and credit inex<* 
tending their dominion. AU the historiana inveigh bitterly 
against this treatment ; yet it is impossible not to reinariEt 
. that the ambitious and warlike policy of Pupldx, in further^ 
nnce of which he lavished Immense treasures, was in direct 
op^xMiition to the. system which the company, wisely we 
think, were anzions to' pursue. They thought -themselves 
not at all obliged to him for spending vast sums in the at- 
tempt.to make 4heni masters of Ii^dia aeainst their wiU. No 
individual or body of men seems bound to jeplace advigiices 
which, altfaqoi!^ made on their eccounty were made not only 
without, but even contrary to their inst,^ctions. TMe gov* 
emment, when appealed to, sanctioned the Condnct oi tha 
cotaipanyj though at the same time they gave to Dupleiic a 
strange and iniquitous compensatioi^i, by granting letters of 
pi^tection against fmyprosectttionvyhii;hmigbAbe iraisedby 
his creditors. . 

The French commissioner^ aiid Mr. Saunders, the ^ncUdl 
governor, immediately proceeded' t^ arrange a t^peaty, with a 
view at once to the protection of the native ajtates against 
encroachnbent, and the equitable adjustment of the points 
in dispute between the two European powers. It wasstip^ 
iilatedhy the very first article, that all the cessions obtdned 
from the Moors . (ae the Indian princes were then called) 
snonld be restored by both parties, with the exception only 
. of certain maritime stations, to^ retained for the seeority 
«f trade ; and these were to be so selected, that the two na- 
tions-should in each particular^ district of th^<K>ast be nearly 
oiva footing of equality. The terms of this arranffeipent 
were in general very favourable to^ the English. Toe po^ 
lions of teiritoTy which they were obliged to renounce wers 
eomparaCivelt small, and their ally Mohammed Ali was M 
•undisputed ruler of ^e Camatic ; while the Fisnch reaignsd 

Vol. I.-^Bh 
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tfib Haaunim p^Mestifms which ^thejr tad aiiqiiiied mOdnMi 
•Dd the Noithftm Circars. 

But thii treaty, w^ich was escpected to have^ adjask«4 
finally all diffeiencda between the two eouptries, acaicely 
produced a suspension of hostilities. The EnffHsh, having 
secured Mohammed Ali, their candidate, as Nabob of the 
Camatic, considered themaelves bound, and perhf^pe felt in- 
dined, to support him aj^nst. the numerous enemies hj 
whom he was still surrounded. The Regent of Myso^ 
declared himself determined not to recede from his preten- 
sions to Trichinopoly, which rendered it necessary to main- 
tain a corps for the delience of that fortress. The enemy, 
however, were considered so little formidable, that Captain 
Kilpatrick, who commanded in the place, le|iming that the 
regent was forming a plan for its attack, sent a messa^ 
that if he chose to come, he Mmsdf wquIcT throw open the 
gates and meet him. The English also^ agreed to send an- 
other corps to establish the raj^^s fiuthdrity and collect thfi 
revenue in the. provinces of Madura and Tix^neyetty. , This 
promised to be an easy lind profitable task, in which 'SosMs 
share of the ^'proceeds would probably fall into their ,owb 
hands. They were veiy much disappointed in both re- 
iq>ects.. These countries are occupied by Ian almost savi^ 
face, called the ColleHes, who, in their habits of robbery 
and, predatory warfare',, can scarcely be surpassed. They 
have their ^bode in. the heart of dense and ineoce'ssiblf 
forests, whence they issue to plunder the cattle of the sur- 
rounding districts^ and boi^st of their jlexterity in perform- 
ing th^se theils^ as if they were the'inbst heroic exploits. 
Their chief ambition is to enrich their family and trihe, fot 
which they brave death with the. utmost intrepidity. Two 
brothers who had etolen a vast number^ of horses wefre ap- 
prehended and brought before Major Laurence, who ordered 
them to be hanged.. One of them offered, if leave were 
given him, to go and bring hack, within two days, the stolen 
aniftials, while his brother sh(>uld remain as a hostage. His 
request was, granted ; but th^ time having elapsed,^ th^ pris* 
oner was sent for and examined, when he very compos^ly 
expressed his astonishment that they should have been so 
silly as to imagine his brother would think of restoring so 
ttany taluable prises, which were sul^ient to- laiks tho 
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Ibrtnne of the wirale hjOa/ij, It was a clever trick : ^ for 
himself, havinff often hazarded his life foi' objects compara^ 
tlvely trifling, he was quite ready to die in so honourable a 
cause. Laurence was so- amused with the fellow^s impu- 
dence,' that on ClivOfS intercession he dismissed him. The 
CoUeries occupied a rans^eof hiile^ the passes or intervals of 
which were fortified with walls of large and loose stone% 
fuid with^ a broad and deep ditch, in £K>nt of which was a 
hedge of bamhoo-canes, so thick that it could not be pene* 
trated but by fire or the axe. The natives defended these 
fiistnesses with the utmost obstinacy ; and, though they did 
not face the English in the op^n field/ were continually. on 
the watch to cut off their detachments. One small body 
being found asleep were all i^peaied in a few minutes ; aiid 
the whole army, as it once marched in a careless manner 
through a defile near Madura, had its rear suddenly assailed, 
and suffered great loss. Thus, after a hard campaign, the 
troops did not collect revenue enough io defray the expense 
of the expedition, and had af]terward to struggle through 
fwveral years of tedious and finiitless warfare. * ' 

"the French, when they saw their enemies thus actively 
employed, felt disposed to imitate their example. Finding 
them entirely occupied with the, war in Madura, they made 
a hasty marqh upon Tric^inopolyj \^hich was then nearly 
defenceless ; but that city was saved by a most rapid march 
on the part of Captain €!alliaud. A straggUiig and preda- 
tory warfare was for some time waged l^tween the two 
nations, when events ^ensued that gave a new and more 
important character to the contest. 

Oathe breaking out of the memorable w^r in 1756 be* 
tween Britain and France, the latter determined to make 
the most vigorous efi^rts to acquire an ascendency in India. 
The government fitted out an extensive armament, the com-" 
i^and of which they intrusted to Count Lally, an officer of 
Irish extraction, who, among many hriUiant displays of per« 
aonal valour, had, at the battle of Fo|itenoy, taken several 
English ofiicers prisoners with bis own hand. Cherishing 
the strongest attachment, to his late master, the unfortunate 
and misguided James II., he felt also the most deadly an* 
tipathy to the English name, and looked, as his highest 
pride, to being the instrument in subverting theis eastern • 
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iomiaioii. H« latled fnm Brett on the 4th May, 1757^ 
but had satedioai n voyage, accompanied with severe sfek- 
fieea among his crew, that he did not land at Pondichenry 
tiU the 25th April, 1758. 

So eager was Lally to accomplish his object, that thoogh 
he did not reach the shore till. five in the afternoon, before 
night closed he had troops on their march to besiege. Fort 
SL David, which wa|i still considered the stron^Mt and 
most important of the English settlements. By this indis* 
creet haste, in which no regard was paicTto the convenience, 
opinion, 4>r prejudices of his followers, he created a spirit 
of animosity and even of resistance, which much impeded 
his fnture movements. He even arrived at the place with* 
oat due information as. to the strength or position of the 
works. However, he pushed the siege .with eztraordhiary 
Tigour; while the garrison made an injudicious defence/ 
tlm>wing away their shot i on insignificant objects, till at 
length, when they were hard pressed, their ammunitioD 
ployed extremely deficient. The enemy having, on the let 
of June, advanc^ their trenches to the foot of the ghicis^ 
and opened such a fird that the artillerymen could scarcely 
•taiid to their guns, it was judged necessaty to surrender ;' 
the troops became prisoners of wa^ ; and this fortress, the 
capital of the English settlements, wa/if razed to the ground. 
'Lally returned to Pondieh^rry in the highest exiutation, 
•ad determined to lose no time in following Up his design 
of extirpating the English from India. With this view*he 
took ,a step which involved i^ira in deep reproach. Bussy, 
amid the violent revolutions at the court of the Deccan, and 
the most deadly jealoiisy among its leading men, had suc^ 
qeeded in completely, maintain^s the Freni^influenee. He 
^ad acquired the full command of the Circars, where he 
reduced Yizagapatan, an important English fiiQtory^ Now^ 
however, he was ordered by Lally to quit this couil, that 
he might be able to u^ite all his forces, first in reducug 
Madras, and then in attacking the newly formed settlements 
of the enemy in Bengal. Bussy remonstrated strongly 
•gainst renouncing his brilliant prospects tor uncertain ad» 
vantages ; but the other, imperious and self-willed, would 
listen to nothingt and insisted upon implicit compliance with 
h|« own views. 
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"KotwiUifitandiiig the reiiiforcement oDiidned by lo great 
A sacrifice, Lally, from the want of funds, was scarcely in » 
condition to attempt any enterjprise of importance. In 
hope^ of relieving this distress,^ he resolved' upon an expe- 
dition against the Rajah of I'anjore, to eztor^ the fQifihnent 
df an old engagement'to pay five millions of rupees. Thia 
eBfterprise, however, was iM>ndacted in a manner rash and 
revolting to the natives ; and even after penetrating to the 
town, and commencing the siege, he was obliged by die 
scarcity of provisions and annnunition to withdraw. He 
soon obtained possession of Arcot and certain other places 
in the Camatic, from whence he drew some supplies, ceing 
then joined by "bvLssy, he deemed it exped^nt to commence 
the siege of Madras ; and he carried it on upwards of two 
months, thou^ under great difficulties. *Tbe garrison, 
however, consisting of 1758 Europeans, and 2420 natives, 
commanded by. Governor Pigot and the veteran Laurence, 
made the most gallant defence. The siege "tvas terminated 
b^ the^ appearance, on the 16th February, of a squadron of 
sut English Vessels, containing six hundred, fresh troops. 
As soon>8 this fleet hove in sight, the French army, with* 
out waiting their commander's orders, began, to retreat with 
the utmost precipitation, and the general had not time to 
execute his cruel purpose of -burning the Black Town. 

It is admitted by Lally hi'maplf, that, owing to their deep 
hatred of him, his return in iY^s discomfited state to Pon- 
dicheny,was viewed as a subject of triumph by the prin- 
cipal officers, and even by the greater part of the inhabit* ^ 
adfits. Every thing now presented to his eyes a disastrous 
aspect. The English took thSd field, and began to recon- 
quer ^the Camatic. 'the French general, in attempting to 
check their career, was defeated at Wandewash, and obliged 
to retreat Upon Pondicherry., It was evident that the French 
dominion in India was.fiist approaching to a close. Lally 
bar a^nowledged, that if, after the batUe of WandewAsby 
theEngli^ hadmarched direct upon Pondicherry, they might 
haye b^coihe masters 6f it in a few days. Bat they spent 
the next three months in reducing the Cerent strong placet 
in die Camatic, includmg CAmioal, the only other seaport 
#hich remained to their adveniary. Having obtained f^ 
peated reinforcements, which tlie other party looked (ot im 
6b2 
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imiiif ihij were enabled to cloie in around Pondidheiijr 
Mid make preparations for its acta&l siege. Lally, in tmsi 
dssperate state of his affairsrObtaiiied by high premises aa 
mixitiary force from Hyder, now master o? Mysore ; but 
Ms troops, after remaining about a. month, became discour* 
i^«d by the mbhifest Vf^eakness .of their allies ; and, being 
impelled by urgent matters at home, they broke up without 
giving notice^ and departed for their own country. 

Lafly made a i^irited attempt to retrieve his affairs by a 
midnight attack on the enemy's camp, and succeeded in 
oarrying severa) posts of ,some importance ; but the gallan* 
try of the British, and the tardy arrival of on^ of his divi* 
aons, caused his final repulse. By the end of Septembety 
1760, Pondicher^ was so closely blockaded, both by sea 
and land, that only a very scanty supply of provisions could 
ba introduced. , Two out of three large ships that were 
bring in port were surprised in the night and carried offi 
OnUie 27th November, the commander, who had long urged 
the necessity of the measure, insisted on carrying into 
dbct the expulsion of the black inhabitants. To the num- 
ber of 1400 they were thrust out .of the gates. But were 
sefiised a passage by the English, who foresaw that the 
imrnson would thus hold out Fat a somewhat longer period. 
The unhai^y creatures vrandered about the glacis, picking 
i^ plants and roots of grassy and imploring either an en- 
trance into the city or a passage through the army. Both 
parties stood firm for a week, at the end of which time 'Colo* 
nel Coote*s humanity induced him Co aUow this wretehed 
band to pass into the country. They were in the most ex- 
haust^ statCy and had nowhere to look for refuge; yet> 
tbe^ were extremely gratoful even for this chance of preser 
iPtttion. 

It was not till the 13th January, 1761, ^bat the trenches 
were regularly opened, — an operation which was effected 
with ease and rapidity, as the enemy scarcely offered any 
tesistance. Their spirit seems to have been completely 
flone, and they had provisions left for only two days. On the 
I4th two depotations arrived, — one from Lally, and the 
other firom the governor and coui^cil. The former merely 
rta)te>d» that certain alleged violations by the English of the 
Wk Pf llMties prevented him from entering into any regp. 
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hiT capttuktioii) bat that, pressed by the necessity of chr- 
eamstances, he y;ielded the place, and surrendered himself 
and his garrison prisoners of war. The governor and coun* 
cil asked some terms for the inhabitants ; but, as matters 
stood* every thing rested with the discretion of the English^ 
^ who, however, promised to act in general with consideration 
and humanity. Colonel Coote entered the city, and in 
three days after Lally set sail for Europe. 

On his arrival in France, a tragical scene ensued. The 
nation were by this time worked up to a high degree of dis- 
content by the severe disasters which, during this war, 
when the British resources were directed by the genius of 
Pitt, had^ befallen their arms in every quarter of the globe. 
The loss'of India raised their indignation to • the highest 
pitch; and they loudly. demanded a victim. Lally, with 
his usual violence, presented a formal accusation .against 
Bussy and thrde others connected with him in the adminis- 
tration, as having, out of enmity to himself ruined the 
French affairs. The impeacliment appears to have been 
ill-founded, and the parties accused retaliated by charging 
him with having caused that unfortunate issue by a series 
of acts which, as they alleged, inferred more than incapap> 
city. The voice of individi^als returning from India, who 
had. been alienated by his hasty temper, was generally hos- 
tile to him. On their testimony, the attorney-general 
thought himself justified in founding a charge of high-trea- 
son; which appears to have been altogether groundless^ 
Many of Lally*s -proceedings, it is true, were rash and im- 
prudent, and his outrageous manner, provoking the enmity 
both of the French and natives, was very injurious to the 
interests of the company and the< government. But to con- 
stitute high-treason there must have been an intention to 
betray these interests ; instead of which his faults appear 
to have rather proceeded from a blind and headlong zeaK 
Being arraigned of this high crime, he was removed from 
the Bastile to an humbler prison, and, according to the un- 
generous practice of France, was denied the aid of counsel. 
The parliament of Paris, a too numerous though highly 
respectable body, were so far wrought upon as to pronounce 
sentence of death ; against which Seguier and Pellot, two 
of th^ most distinguished members, proteirted ^ and VaY 
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Uatt besitates not to call it a judicial milid«r. Hie mifoiw 
tanate Lallj, when it wfM announced to him, lifted his 
hands to heaven, exclaimhig — ** Is this the reward of forty- 
fire years' service 1" and endeavoared to stab himself with 
a pair of compasses. He was prevented, and conveyed 
next day in a common cart to the Place de frrhcf where he 
underwent the unjust sentence of .the law. 
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